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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 





Paani SO Civil War ended 
a Five Years’ in its fifth calendar 

“’ year. With the open- 
ing of 1918 the present world 
war involves its fifth calendar 
year, although only three and 
a half years have yet elapsed. 
That is to say, the conflict has 
occupied nearly half of 1914, the 
whole of 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
and is entering upon 1918. We 
are frequently asked when it will 
end, and we are not able to reply » 
with any assumptions of superior 
knowledge or judgment. We may, 
however, suggest several con- 
siderations. ‘The efforts of the 
United States to prepare for an 
important, if not a decisive, part 
in the war are on a great scale 
and have behind them the moral 
purpose of the nation. If, from 
the practical standpoint, these ef- 
forts have not been as efficient 
and as coherent as they ought to 
have been, it remains true, when 
the worst is brought to light and 
admitted, that much has _ been 
accomplished. The power of America to 
contribute to the defeat of the Ger- 
man cause will- be expressed in terms 
of increasing war efficiency. Already the 
support of America is of large material 
value to the Allies. This aid will expand 
rapidly throughout the year 1918. It will 
not be until next year, however, that—be- 
sides supporting the Allies with money, food, 
war materials, and ships—America can if 
necessary become a very large and perhaps a 
decisive factor in the direct military deter- 
mination of the war. The world-wide ele- 
ments that enter into the situation have be- 
come so numerous and so complex that many 
things. may happen that cannot now be fore- 
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AT THE DOOR OF DR. CHRONOS (“FATHER TIME”) 
FootMaNn: ‘‘Whose turn next?” 
Peace: “I have waited the longest!” 
Winter: “Age always first!” 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


seen. But if major factors are to work 
their logical outcome, and if the war is to be 
concluded through military pressure, it would 
be our present opinion that the end might 
come with defeat of the Central Powers in 
the autumn of 1919, after the war had lasted 
a little more than a full five years. 


Judging affairs from the purely 
military standpoint, the collapse 
of Russia would seem to have de- 
layed victory for the Allies by about a year. 
If the Anglo-French fighting on the Western 
front has been disappointing in its results 
during 1917, the blame cannot justly be laid 
at the door of the armies or their leadership. 
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The German withdrawal, early’in the year, 
to the “Hindenburg line,” while an acknowl- 
edgment of the formidable character. of the 
Britis preparation for a spring offensive, 
was a clever strategic movement on the part 
of the Germans that gained for them more 
than they conceded to their foes. By the 
time they were ready for the tremendous 
pounding that General Haig visited upon the 
German lines in Flanders, it had become 
_possible for the Germans to withdraw large 
bodies of men from the forces that had been 
operating in Russia. But for this misfortune 
of Russia’s failure to hold the attention of a 
due proportion of the German and Austrian 
armies, the French and English armies would 
almost certainly have driven the Germans 
out of northern France, back to the line of 
the Meuse, well before the end of 1917. 
The English would have taken a long stretch 
of Salas shore line and destroyed some 
of the most pestiferous bases of German sub- 
marine and airplane activity. And they 
would have been in a position to drive the 
Germans entirely out of Belgium and across 
the Rhine in the spring and summer of the 
present year 1918. ‘Thus it must appear a 
terrible misfortune for Europe and the world 
that Russia could not have held her ground 
on the fighting front for a few months longer. 
It would have meant peace for all mankind. 


ae But while it is possible to out- 
‘essimism ° 
isNot line the nature of the catastrophe 
Justified __and only too easy to point out 
the immensity of the cost in lives and mate- 
rial things of a year’s further prolongation 
of this appalling war—it is not necessary to 
» be pessimistic as to the nature of the out- 
come. Victories that do not bring peace any 
nearer, and that do not bring any stable 
gains, can be of no value to Germany, while 
on the contrary they are likely to prove in 
the end to be greater misfortunes for the 
Teutons than for their opponents. ‘Thus, 
while Germany’s relative military position 
seemed stronger last month than ever _be- 
fore, and while her fighting machine seemed 
more than ever invincible, her rulers were 
not able to show the people that durable 
peace lay in the direction of her victories 
and conquests. She was merely demonstra- 
ting the more clearly that she had been first 
and foremost in militarism, and that her 
performances had compelled a reluctant and 
peace-loving world, of far greater aggregate 
resources than hers, to become militarized in 
order to defeat her, 


sitesi Thus every demonstration of 
wine n German military prowess meant 
the more certain and rapid devel- 

opment of opposing military power, and the 
greater punishment of Germany in the end. 
In the early stages of the war the Emperor 
William sneered at England’s “contemptible 
little army.” Since that time Germany has 
lost several millions of her best young men, 
and meanwhile the contemptible little army 
of Great Britain has grown to a superbly 
trained and equipped fighting force of per- 
haps five million men that—in spite of great 
losses—holds its maximum strength and effi- 
ciency for the year 1918. In like manner 
when the United States felt it necessary to 
recognize the existence of war, last April, 
Germany declared us wholly negligible in the 
military sense; and the Teutonic peoples were 
promised that the war would be well over 
before America could participate. The high- 
est German authorities promised their people 
that the submarines should starve England 
into making peace, while the German armies 
were winning on all fronts. Yet already the 
American Navy, and our merchant ship- 
building, have begun to turn the scales 
against the submarine. Our little naval 
force has expanded to more than a quarter of 
a million officers and seamen. Our Army un- 
der training has considerably more than a 
million men, and before the end of 1918 our 
war industries can be expanded to equal, if 
not to exceed, those of Germany. Brazil and 
other South American countries that have 














THE FINAL RESULT REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Witson: “Invasions, conquests, destructions, trea- 
sons, and treachery will not alter the final result for 
the Allies, which will secure BREAD, JUSTICE, AND 
LIBERTY to all peoples.” R 

From II 420 (Florence, Italy) - 
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turned against Germany are not as yet on a 
military footing, but if the war is prolonged 
they could make very substantial contribu- 
tions to the cause of the Western Hemisphere 
that the United States has championed. Thus 
the prolongation of the war must henceforth 
constantly reduce Germany’s man power 
through attrition, while it brings fresh mili- 
tary factors to the replenishment of the Al- 
lies. ‘The fighting power of Japan is unim- 
paired, while China, with the joint aid of the 


‘United States and Japan, could gradually 


render assistance not to be despised. 


pnern While, then, the German victo- 
Defect inthe Ties that prolong the war are in- 
flicting frightful damage upon 
the peoples of Europe and suffering upon 
the world at large, they are not leading to 
success or stability for the German cause. 
They are merely convincing the world of the 
necessity of a supreme effort to break down 
the German program of audacity and vio- 
lence. Even worse than her losses of man 
power—an attrition that must be felt more, 
rather than less, from this time on—is her 
loss of standing in a world which sets more 
store by justice and right than ever before. 
Germany’s methods in warfare, intended to 
provoke exemplary fear, have aroused the 
world’s intense reprobation. Her corrupt 
propaganda, the horrid trails of which are 
being traced and exposed in every country, 
have had the most detrimental effect upon 
the German repute. No great country has 
ever so rapidly fallen from a place of honor 
to one of low esteem. Every year, every 
month, that prolongs the struggle brings 
Germany lower in the opinion of mankind. 
This, of course, applies to the German Gov- 
ernment and its policies; to the military and 
naval leaders of Germany and their atrocious 
methods; and to the religious and educational 
leaders, with their false doctrines and their 
insane tribal egotism. 


Far more than Germany has 
gained by her mischief-making 
propaganda in various countries, 
she is losing by the exposure of such propa- 
ganda. For instance, we are now aware 
that much of the mysterious antagonism of 
recent years toward the United States, in sev- 
eral of the Latin-American countries, was 
due to the official expenditure of German 
money in subsidizing and maintaining anti- 
American newspapers printed in the Spanish 
language and pretending to represent Latin- 


The Trail 
0. 
Corruption 
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HOW SPAIN VIEWS THE RISING OF LATIN AMERICA 
AGAINST GERMANY 


Spain: “I can hardly believe that I am the mother 
of these children.” 


From Esquella (Barcelona, Spain) 


American interests. We are further aware 
that much of the mysterious hostility to the 
United States disclosed in Japan was fo- 
mented by German agents expending Govern- 
ment funds to inflame the readers of sensa- 
tional Japanese newspapers. 


“Boloism'—a here has come into common use 
New Word in throughout the world a new, 

ongues word, “Boloism,” that will stand 
for generations to come in testimony against 
German official methods. The German For- 
eign Office, using its embassies and. legations 
and its army of agents and spies, was push- 
ing a propaganda, through the corrupt use of 
large sums of money, in neutral countries 
and extending it from the neutrals to the 
Allies. The man Bolo, while posing as a 
loyal Frenchman and a Parisian man of af- 
fairs (who had originated in Turkey or 
somewhere on the eastern Mediterranean 
coast), was in point of fact a German agent. 
He was in close touch with several prominent 
journalists and politicians at Paris; and one 
of Clemenceau’s immediate tasks as Prime 
Minister is to secure the punishment of high- 
placed Frenchmen who were in the Bolo 
conspiracy. From New York, Bolo con- 
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THE MODERN MAZEPPA 


(Russia also has been driven to madness by ‘“‘Boloism’’) 


From The People (London) 


ducted negotiations with the aid of German 
money for the purchase of Parisian news- 
paper support, the plan being a subtle under- 
mining of French confidence and courage. 
“Boloism” in South America, in France, in 
England, in Spain, in Scandinavia, in the 
United States, in Japan, has all been mis- 
chievous ; but all of it has begun to react even 
more harmfully against Germany’s honor and 
reputation. Meanwhile the new word, 
“Boloism,” is fixed in all languages and 
carries in condensed form a chapter of loath- 
some history. The climax is in Russia. 


as While Germany’s commerce has 
of “Mittel- been cut off from the seas, while 
en her colonies have all been lost, 
while her trade with small neutral neighbors 
has been reduced through the embargo poli- 
cies of the United States and Great Britain, 
the one apparently sound and enduring struc- 
ture erected by recent German political and 
military efforts: has been the great ‘“Mittel- 
europa” union for power and for commerce, 
extending from the Belgian coast to the con- 
fines of Persia. But even this imposing con- 
federation has no sound basis. If its members 
are to cohere loyally under Prussian hege- 
mony, they will have to face the alternative 
of an entire external world united against 
them. This external world will control all 
the seas. Every country would be compelled 
to choose its associations, Neutrality would 
inevitably fade away. Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, would in due time have 
to take their stand with the free countries, 
or look inland to an exclusive association 
with Germany, becoming—like Belgium— 
vassals of Prussia. Heretofore they have 
been strictly maritime countries, 





Nothing could be more 

How Small ‘ A 
Neutrals Are detrimental to the in- 
Affected 
countries than the success of the 
German dream of aggrandizement. 
If the present siege line across Bel- 
gium, northern France, and north- 
ern Italy can hold out against Ger- 
man and Austrian assaults for an- 
other year, the Mitteleuropa project 





By that time the American ship- 
building and aircraft programs will 
begin to count strongly. By that 
time, moreover, Spain, Switzerland, 
Holland, and the three Scandinavian 
countries may begin to see that the 
assault upon Belgium was in princi- 
ple an attack upon each one of them, and 
that they also must be willing to make some 
sacrifices to end the war. They could 
hardly. have entered the struggle singly 
in 1917. But they may later see their 
way to join the Allies, as did Portugal ear- 
lier (and doubtless with Greece helping, too, 
by that time), in order to end the war and 
have a part in the peace-making that will 
guarantee their future as small nations. 
These six neutral countries of western Eu- 
rope could easily put two million men in the 
field in 1918; and the United States and 
South America could render great help to- 
ward their provisionment and munitioning. 
All their future welfare calls for German 
defeat. Their united espousal of the Allied 
cause would probably bring victory without 
a blow. 
isaiaieaia Within the confines of the Teu- 
Within the tonic military contro] are many 
Cordon ° 
peoples who are growingly out of 
sympathy with Prussianism. The Poles and 
Bohemians, the Croatians with their kindred 
South Slav races, the Hungarian masses, the 
Bulgarians, and even the Turks, are under 
the political and military leadership of the 
Prussian autocracy through force of circum- 
stances rather than through loyalty and good- 
will. They do not wish to be Germanized, 
much less to be Prussianized. Thus while the 
Potsdam power plans the great Central Em- 
pire, the seething races and peoples contained 
within the boundaries of the new Potsdam 
map are making future maps of their own, 
and dreaming dreams of democratic self- 
government and national independence and 
security that are wholly at variance with the 
plans of the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, 
and the feudal lords of whatever breed, 


terests of these small: 


will fall to pieces like a rope of sand. | 
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THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF GERMANICUS—THE BLIND HELPERS. 


_ The brilliant Dutch cartoonist of De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) here represents German militarism in a 
triumphal car drawn by the blind forces of the Bolsheviki, Flemish intrigues in Belgium, Socialism of various 


stripes, and the elements of anarchy and fanaticism. 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


The German negotiations with 
the Lenine-Trotzky socialist gov- 
ernment of Russia last month 
further illustrated this amazing paradox of 
inevitable German failure through the door- 
way of seeming success. Russia for the mo- 
ment was a prostrate, helpless giant. Ger- 
man greed began at once to overreach itself 
in its eagerness to despoil the giant while 
he lay broken and bound. Vast territorial 
demands were made by Germany, and com- 
mercial advantages for a long time to come 
were to be solemnly guaranteed. The Rus- 
sian Socialists had begun by claiming the 
doctrine of ‘no annexations, no indemnities.” 
If Germany had now accepted this doctrine 
in pretended good faith, in accordance with 
the Reichstag resolution of last summer, she 
would at once have withdrawn all her sol- 
diers from Russian soil as a peace prelimi- 
nary, and would have proceeded to make gen- 
erous proposals that would have captivated 
the simple Russian heart, impressed the peace 
advocates of all other countries, upset the 
political balance in Italy, and weakened the 
morale of France. But Germany could not 
avoid revealing her true nature and charac- 
ter in a moment when an opponent was at a 
disadvantage. Her proposals included vast 
Russian annexations that further exhibited 
to the world her unshaken adherence to the 
doctrine that there is no law but might. Her 


The Paradox 
of Failure 
Through Success 


terms gave fresh proof that Germany does 
not hold it incumbent upon any nation to 
adjust its own ambitions to what is right and 
just for one’s neighbors. 


These German proposals to Rus- ° 
sia of last month were the denial 
of all international morality. 
They served notice upon the world of what 
it must expect from German victory in other 
directions. And seemingly no large element 
of public opinion in Germany has fairly 
grasped the idea that it is precisely such at- 
titudes that have led the world to the conclu- 
sion that Germany must be defeated. It 
must be a humiliated and repentant German 
people that can be allowed to begin over 
again, and to resume their places in a friend- 
ly world. The new international society that 
is to set about the upbuilding of a fine civili- 
zation must rest upon corner-stones of jus- 
tice and liberty, as well as upon those of 
science and social order. Only a reformed 
Germany can be admitted. 


What Germany 
Must be 
Taught 


It was along this line of argu- 
Entre ine ‘Tent that we declared last month 

our assurance that Germany’s re- 

newed intention was to keep Belgium, al- 
though early last summer the more general 
view was that Belgium must be liberated 
under certain guarantees favorable to Ger- 
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man commerce at Antwerp. No question of 
the rights of Belgium affects the German 
view. It is solely and purely the question 
of what Germany can keep, along with gain- 
ing the blessings of peace. - Perhaps even 
more shocking than German ruthlessness and 
atrocity in the conduct of war has been the 
swift moral decline of Germany under the 
reactionary influence of military victories in 
a war unjustly conceived. Thousands, if not 
millions, of Germans who, in 1914, had not 
for themselves accepted the doctrines of the 
leaders of Pan-Germanism and who had some 
reasonable idea of justice and right, are now 
rabid converts to the doctrine and policy of 
conquest. They are for keeping Belgium, 
for keeping half of European Russia, for 
holding Poland under Teutonic sway, and 
for making virtual vassals out of Holland 
and Denmark, while holding Finland and 
Sweden subject to the operations of the Ger- 
man navy in the Baltic. Not only have they 
convinced themselves that they must keep 
Belgium, but they now propose, if possible, 
to keep considerable parts of northern France, 
those containing coal and iron with industrial 
development, and also to gain permanent con- 
trol of the French coastline to Calais as a 
menace to England. As for Turkey and the 
Balkan States, German opinion seems to be 
almost solidly united in favor of permanent 
Teutonic overlordship extending throughout 
those regions. But all this avowed future of 
German power controlling diverse European 
and Asiatic peoples, could only rest upon the 
assumption of a firmly entrenched autocracy 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


at home. That is to say, the Germans who 
accept the ambitious views of the leaders of 
Pan-Germanism must renounce the modern 
ideas of liberty for neighboring peoples while 
also denying the hope of political freedom to 
the German people themselves. ‘Yor. intelli- 
gent Germans to acquiesce in these anti- 
modern programs of military conquest abroad 
and of political tyranny at home, is to evince 
a shocking abandonment of moral principle. 


Does it follow, then, that the 
world would be. set right if the 
Pan-German program were de- 
feated through the victory of Anglo-French 
and Italian armies over the German-Austrian 
armies? Yes, with qualifications. In the 
main, such defeat would tend towards right 
conclusions. Yet the fundamental evil in 
our world of the Twentieth Century has 
been the survival of imperialism as such, and 
of unrestrained nationalism, rather. than the 
mere aggressiveness of the most typically mil- 
itant of the rival empires or nations. Along 
with the defeat of Germany must come many 
changes, some of which members of the 
Allied group will be reluctant to permit. 
President Wilson doubtless sees the larger 
situation in its true aspects, although he holds 
to the proper order of exercises and keeps 
his eye on the task that requires united mili- 
tary and economic effort. He repudiates the 
idea of the continued existence of so-called 
“dominant” races or nations. He does not 
believe in “ruling classes” or empire-building 
masters of policy, whether in Germany or 
in countries which Germany re- 


Better Prin- 
ciples Also 
for Allies 
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gards as her rivals. Nor does he 
believe in secret diplomacy, or in 
bargains that array groups of 
nations against other groups. 
Even now, while we are working 
in accord with our co-belligerents, 
we are not engaged in secret di- 
plomacy ; we are not allies of any 
' European power in the sense of 
having entered into treaties or 
made bargains; and we are co- 
Operating for purposes that we 
state in our own way, without 
any advice or collaboration what- 
soever. ‘This codperation is all 
the more cordial, trustworthy, 
and efficient because it is so en- 
tirely free from every aspect of 
secret scheming or bargain-mak- 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE PORTION OF RUSSIA (IN BLACK) THAT 


GERMANY HOLDS AT PRESENT 


ing, and so mindful of the higher 
purpose to secure for many na- 
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PRESIDENT WILSON DELIVERING HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON DECEMBER 4 


tions, as well as for ourselves, the right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


‘iii, a light, lét us give some 

Wilson’s attention to the President’s Mes- 

Message = save to Congress, presented on 
Tuesday, December 4, the day after the 
Houses reassembled for the long term that 
may last until the elections of next Novem- 
ber. Mr. Wilson’s message was awaited 
with peculiar interest. He had sent Colonel 
House and a group of important officials to 
the war conference of the Allies at Paris. 
The defeat of the Italian armies that had 
been invading Austria under General Ca- 
dorna’s lead were giving a new aspect to 
the military situation. There was as much 
interest in Europe as in America concerning 
what President Wilson might disclose and 
might recommend. It is important to under- 
stand that Mr. Wilson cannot subject 
American policy or American action to the 
decision of any foreign governments whatso- 
ever, and that he speaks and decides from the 
American standpoint. If British and French 
statesmen have the better vantage point for 
knowing some things in detail by reason of 
their proximity to the fighting fronts, the gov- 
ernment at Washington derives an advantage 
of its own from its larger perspective and its 
better-poised opportunities to study the whole 
situation. This fact is now apparent. 


Nationa? © €¥etal considerations should be 

Leadership kept in mind by those who would 

Contrasted nderstand the full import of 
President Wilson’s decisions. In the first 
place, he is the executive head, the leader in 
policy-making, and the commander-in-chief 
of the armies and navies of the most resource- 
ful of all countries. No other important 
country has a ruler, whether seated by “di- 
vine right” or by the choice of fellow-citi- 
zens, whose immediate range of power is so 
wide and so untrammeled as that of the 
American President. The French President 
has dignity and a quiet influence, but almost 
no power either to shape policy or to direct 
action. French cabinets, more or less dom- 
inated by a Premier, have much power, but 
they exercise it from day to day subject to 
the uncertain support of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. During most of the 
war period Briand had been Premier, then 
came Ribot, after him Painlevé, and now 
we have Clémenceau—while still another 
cabinet and a fifth war premier may come 
to the front within a few weeks or a few 
months. In England, the King has little 
either of power or of active influence, while 
having the virtue of being at once unobtru- 
sive and patriotic. It is said that King 
George fully accepts the republican trend, 
and is quite prepared to have his children take 
their places as equal fellow-citizens with 
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their millions of countrymen. Within recent 
years the House of Lordsyhas lost some of its 
actual power, while it holds its influence by 
reason of the great ability and experience of 
many of its members, developed through a 
lifelong relationship to public affairs. 


The center of actual British gov- 
ernment for the time being is the 
Ministry in power, with its Cab- 
inet, which is smaller than the ministry, its 
inner cabinet devoted to the war business, 
and its Prime Minister who largely personi- 
fies the executive authority. During the first 
years of the war, the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Henry Asquith held this post, while since 
December 6, 1916, the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George has been Premier. This head- 
ship, however, is dependent upon the con- 
tinued support of the House of Commons. 
If a small group of leaders in that House 
should now decide not to give their further 
confidence to Lloyd George’s conduct of af- 
fairs, the ministry would have to resign or 
else it would have to “appeal to the country.” 
This “appeal” would take the form of the 
holding of a general election to choose a new 
House of Commons with its more than six 
hundred members. ‘There was no little talk 
in England last month of the precarious posi- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George and of the possi- 
bility of an election. As we have reminded 
our readers from time to time, the present 
House of Commons has already extended its 
own term of office more than once, beyond 


The 
British 
Premier 

















TO TURN TO BRIGHTER THINGS 


Joun Butt (repeating after Mr. Lloyd George): 
“We made an awful muddle over Serbia—we wasted 
invaluable months over Greece—we made a glorious 
hash over Rumania—we—Oh, I say, my dear Lloyd 
George! This is all too awfully dismal and depressing! 
Now let’s have something jolly about Jerusalem!” 
From the Sunday Evening Telegram (London) 
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WILSON SAYS:—“USE THE BIG SWORD; FINISH 
THE JOB.” 
From the News (Dayton) 


the maximum five years for which it was or- 
iginally chosen. Mr. Lloyd: George, who 
has always been a member of the extreme 
radical wing of the Liberal party, now holds 
his high post by reason of the support of the 
Unionist and Conservative elements, while 
the Liberals, under Mr. Asquith as minority 
leader, form the so-called “Opposition,” 
which in reality has not been opposing but has 
been giving cordial support, just as the Re- 
publicans in both houses at Washington have 
been supporting President Wilson’s war 
measures with full accord. 


Even if Clémenceau and Lloyd 


Resorter George had the same security of 
Prestige tenure that President Wil- 
son has, they would not exercise an 
authority so commanding and_ undi- 


vided, because there is much distribution 
of authority in the French and English cab- 
inets, while the American cabinet has no 
authority at all under the Constitution, the 
President having the sole executive power. 
While in a general way a statement by Mr. 
Lloyd George upon an important matter 
would be regarded as fully committing the 
British Government, it has been almost 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY (AT THE RIGHT) WITH PRESIDENT POINCARE AND HIS WIFE AT THE LEFT 
(The young Prince of Wales is in the rear with Sir Francis Bertie and General Sir Douglas Haig. 


Even if 


the British King and French President are not masterful rulers, like the German Kaiser, they are truly democratic 
and wholly right-minded in facing the great political and international issues of the present time.) 


equally true that Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Curzon, and one or two other members of 
the Cabinet have been regarded as authorized 
exponents of British aims and policy in their 
recent public utterances. President Wilson, 
on the other hand, does not share with any 
of- the heads of administrative departments 
his unique authority in declaring as well 
as in directing American policies. Mr. Wil- 
son entered upon the war period last April, 
just after the beginning of his second term. 
He had acquired the prestige and also the 
momentum of a successful first term. The 
machinery of his administration was all or- 
ganized under a departmental personnel 
which continued without change. The com- 
pletion of large domestic policies, notably 
the Federal Reserve banking system, had 
cleared the way for the momentous under- 
takings of the war period. The rigid system 
provided by our federal Constitution gave 
the President an unquestioned tenure for four 
years more, and this simple fact came to the 
support of national unity and patriotism 


against the impulses to be fault-finding for 
reasons of party prejudice or advantage. The 
resulting American solidarity is obvious. 


While all these facts supported 
the President’s position during 
the special term of Congress 
which began in April, they lent a calm sta- 
bility to his position which, when the recent 
Allied reverses came, in November and De- 
cember, were more clearly perceived than 
they had been before by the governments and 
peoples of other countries. Events in France 
had upset Ribot, then Painlevé, and had pro- 
duced Clémenceau, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye; but Colonel House at Paris could 
afford to be serene and kindly while perfectly 
firm, because Mr. Wilson was not subject to 
any such upsets. At the very same time, Mr. 
Lloyd George, hastening back from the Ital- 
ian front, had made his famous Paris confes- 
sion of Allied blunders and had hurried on 
to Westminster to fight his own battle for 
continued support and to make ready for the 
Inter-Allied Conference. 


Evident 


mn 
November 
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Thus Mr. Wilson’s fifth annual 


message to Congress found him 
exercising a recognized place of 
leadership and moral authority greater by far 
than at any previous moment. And this justi- 
fied an utterance intended for all the nations, 
as well as for Congress and the American 
people. First, Mr. Wilson made it plain 
that the thing against which we are contend- 
ing is the German “menace of combined in- 
trigue and force.” With its defeat we shall 
be glad to discuss peace. The settlement we 
seek is one of “justice done at every point 
and to every nation.” With all the direct- 
ness of which the English language is capable, 
Mr. Wilson sets forth the objects of the 
war and the nature of the principles to con- 
trol the final settlement. ‘This is what he 
says is to fallow the defeat of German au- 
tocracy: 


.A Message 
to All the 
World 


We shall at last be free to do an unprecedented 
thing, and this is the time to avow our purpose 
to do it. We shall be free to base peace on gen- 
erosity and justice, to the exclusion of all’ selfish 
claims to advantage even on the part of the vic- 
tors. 


Mr. Wilson proceeds specifically to define 
the wrongs perpetrated by Germany that 


must be righted. He has no thought of com- 


promise. He even pauses to praise ‘‘Ger- 
many’s [ear]ier] success by skill, by industry, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


by knowledge, by enterprise.” He disclaims, 
in sentences clear and specific, any designs 
against the appropriate independence and 
self-direction of Germany, the Austro-Hun- 
garian peoples, the Balkan states, and Tur- 
key. He says that “nothing could be more 
grossly or wantonly false” than the pre- 
tense of German leaders that these countries 
allied with Germany, and the Germans 
themselves, are fighting for their own exist- 
ence against aggressive designs. He then 
proceeds tp say regarding that pretense, that 
“we must seek by the utmost openness and 
candor as to our real aims to convince them 
of its falseness.” 


If this earlier part of the message 
is particularly intended for the 
German people, the paragraphs 
that follow are not less clearly intended for 
the Allied statesmen and the press of the 
Allied countries. Take the following sen- 
tences as an example: 


Warning 
to the 
Allies 


The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed 
in this war will have to be righted. That of 
course. But they cannot and must not be righted 
by the commission of similar wrongs against Ger- 
many and her allies. The world will not permit 
the commission of similar wrongs as a means of 
reparation and settlement. Statesmen must by 
this time have learned that the opinion of the 
world is everywhere wide awake and fully com- 

prehends the issues involved. No 





representative of any self-governed 
nation will dare disregard it by 
attempting any such covenants of sel- 
fishness and compromise as were en- 
tered into at the Congress of Vienna. 


The President does not shrink 
from applying his principles to 
cases in hand. He says that “the 
sympathy and enthusiasm of the 
Russian people might have been 
once for all enlisted on the side 
of the Allies, suspicion and dis- 
trust swept away, and a real and 
lasting union of purpose effected” 
if the real issues and meaning of 
the war had been made plain 
from the outset. And he goes on 
to say that had the Russian people 
been properly advised at the mo- 
ment of their revolution, the un- 
fortunate things that have hap- 
pened recently might have been 
averted. These are plain words 
addressed to the statesmen and 











“NOW BOYS, GET TOGETHER! 
From the Press (Philadelphia) 


ALL CARDS ON THE TABLE!” 


people of England, France, and 
Italy. 
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The President is telling the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy that they had 
not answered fairly and frankly the appeal 
of the Russian people to know what the war 
was about. He goes back to his address to 
the Senate last January, several months be- 
fore we ertered the war, in order to tell the 
European nations that he still holds firmly to 
the view that “the nations of the world were 
entitled not only to free pathways upon the 
sea, but also to assured and unmolested access 
to those pathways.’ And he adds that he 
was thinking then, as now, not merely of 
the smaller and weaker nations, but also of 
the great and powerful ones, “of Austria her- 
self among the rest.’ It is with this re- 
markable statement that Mr. Wilson pre- 
faces his recommendation to Congress that 
we “immediately declare the United States 
in a state of war with Austria-Hungary.” He 
holds that the peoples of Austria-Hungary 
are under the domination of German policy, 
and that the circumstances of war require 
the recognition of an obvious fact. Bul- 


“Austria 
Among 
the Rest”’ 


garia and Turkey he regards as mere tools of 
German military policy, not as yet in the 
direct pathway of our line of action. 


President Wilson has intended 
this message to be taken 
literally, and most of it is 
addressed even more directly to Europe 
than to America. The Italians wished 
us to declare war upon their enemy, 
Austria, at the moment of their enemy’s 
great victory and of their own grave peril. 
The President heeds their wish, and Con- 
gress without a dissenting vote in either house 
(except that of Meyer London, the New 
York Socialist), immediately makes the dec- 
laration of war. But President Wilson, in 
the very same hour, declares that Austria is 
not to be denied her proper access to the sea. 
The significance of this statement lay in a 
revelation that had just been made by the 
Socialist (Bolsheviki) Trotzky, in control of 
the Russian foreign-office archives, who has 
published to the world various secret arrange- 
ments and agreements made by the Allies in 
earlier stages of the war. The one to which 
we refer was the treaty in pursuance of which 
Great Britain, France, and Russia had per- 
suaded Italy to enter the war and attack Aus- 
tria in May, 1915. The document was signed 
in London, April 26,1915, by Sir Edward 
[now Viscount] Grey, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, and by the French and Russian am- 


Notice to 
Our Italian 
Friends 
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“FOR THIS CAUSE WE WILL BATTLE UNTIL THE 
LAST GUN IS FIRED (WILSON’S MESSAGE)” 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


bassadors to Great Britain. Besides naval 
assistance against the Austrian fleet, and cer- 
tain other forms of financial and material 
war support, Italy was to secure permanently 
the annexation of the Trentino and southern 
Tyrol, Trieste with the province of Istria, 
and the whole Dalmatian coast, making the 
Adriatic an Italian lake and cutting off Aus- 
tria and Hungary from their water frontage. 


Italy was also to control the for- 
eign relations of Albania, to gain 
important new advantages in 
Africa, to obtain territory in Asia Minor, and 
to become possessed of certain islands in the 
Grecian archipelago which the Greeks have 
long aspired to annex. These bargains had, 
of course, come to President Wilson’s confi- 
dential knowledge; but he could not give 
them publicity. He could only express views 
and motives which were intended to persuade 
the Allies themselves to revise such programs. 
He does not, apparently, regret that the agree- 
ment relating to Italy has become public, al- 
though he, on theother hand has ex- 
pressed no confidence whatever in the mo- 
tives, aims, or methods of the Bolsheviki. The 
important thing to understand is that Presi- 
dent Wilson disapproves of that particular 
agreement of the Allies, and that he says so, 
plainly enough, while declaring war upon 
Austria and offering American aid to Italy. 
The truth is that this agreement, is one of a 
series, and was made after Russia had driven 


Obsolete 
Arrange- 
ments 
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her bargain with England and France, under 
which they had consented to her holding 
Constantinople and the Straits and making 
large annexations in Asiatic Turkey. France, 
for her part, had obtained Russia’s agreement 
—perhaps England’s also—to the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and some further gains of 
territory at Germany’s expense. High au- 
thority in England had from time to time 
stated the British intention to annex per- 
manently the whole of Germany’s colonial 
empire. Not content with their own pro- 
jects and programs of permanent conquest, 
the Allies had laid down upon the future 
map of Europe a series of reconstructions 
within the areas of the Central Empires, the 
Balkans, and Turkey, that were to some ex- 
tent expressed in the document prepared by 
them for President Wilson last January, in 
answer to his demand that the fighting na- 
tions should state their aims and objects. 
That unfortunate reply has done more than 
almost any other one thing to intensify the 
feeling of Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, 
and Turks during 1917, and thus to prolong 
the war as one of defense on their part. 


One of the principal reasons, 
doubtless, why many Ameri- 
cans opposed our going to 
war last spring, was the indefensible 
program of conquest that had been announced 
by Great Britain and her allies. With that 
entire program President Wilson is totally 
out of sympathy; and his message of last 
month is intended so to inform the leaders of 
both warring camps. President Wilson does 
not ask to have his own map of the future 
Europe substituted for any other map what- 
soever. He asks, rather, the entire renun- 
ciation of the principle of conquest by force, 
in favor of plans looking to a future of co- 
Operation and good will among all nations. 
In view of President Wilson’s statements in 
asking Congress to declare war upon Aus- 
tria, it would appear to be impossible for 
the Italian Government, in honor, to ask or 
to receive any aid from the United States if 
Italy still intends to regard the document 
of April 26, 1915, as valid and as having 
a bearing upon the objects of the war. 


America 
Disapproves 


When the Pope several months 
ago asked for statements from the 
warring powers, and made peace 
proposals, President Wilson gave a suitable 
reply. Great Britain and France made no 
reply whatever. In one way or in another 
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LORD LANSDOWNE, WHOSE MODERATE VIEWS RE- 
GARDING WAR AIMS AND SETTLEMENTS ARE IN 
PERFECT ACCORD WITH THOSE OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


they have intimated that President Wilson 
had stated their views. It is unfortunate that 
they, with Italy’s assent, had not also spoken 
frankly and openly for themselves. The 
original Provisional Government of the Rus- 
sian revolution, in the hands of such respon- 
sible men as Prince Lvoff and Paul Milyu- 
koff, might have held its ground if the Brit- 
ish, French, and Italian governments had 
spoken simply and clearly to the Russian 
people. Even the Kerensky government 
might have survived if at London, Paris, and 
Rome there had been such full and sincere 
response as there was at Washington to Rus- 
sia’s passionate demand that the Allies should 
renounce all selfish programs of annexation 
and self-seeking. Petrograd was being con- 
stantly told that the Allies would confer as 
to war aims, but was as often disappointed, 
by unexplained evasions and postponements. 


A few days before President 
Wilson’s address to Congress, 
Lord Lansdowne (on the 29th 
of November), had aroused a_ great 
controversy in England by publishing in 
one of the London rapers an appeal for 
the saving of European civilization by trying 
to find high and unseliish grounds of agree- 
ment. Lord Lansdowne had formerly been 
at the head of the British Foreign Office; 


A Better 
London 
Atmosphere 
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and: he ranks with the first half dozen Brit- 
ish statesmen. - He is, perhaps, the ablest 
and wisest of all the Conservative leaders. 
There was not a word in his letter that con- 
doned the aggressions of Germany, nor were 
his. positions otherwise than in accord with 
those of President Wilson. Yet Lansdowne 
was denounced with intense bitterness in 
England, as also by some of the more jingo- 
istic newspapers and speakers in-America. It 
was declared that the Premier would answer 
him conclusively. President Wilson’s ad- 
dress, however, proved to be so much more 
perfectly in accord with the tone of the 
Lansdowne letter than with that of Lans- 
downe’s critics that there came a welcome 
change in the London atmosphere, which had 
been:so hostile to such ideas. Mr. Asquith 
was also speaking in terms of reason and 
moderation. At length, on December 14th, 
Premier Lloyd George made- his anxiously 
awaited spéech, and stated that all anxieties 
about Lansdowne had been discovered to be 
groundless; that, indeed, the noble Marquis 
“was all the time in complete agreement with 
President Wilson’s message.” ‘The Premier 


proceeded to say that he himself and the Gov- 
ernment were also in full agreement with 


Mr. Wilson, and that Mr. Asquith, as leader 


of the opposition, was similarly in accord. 


This of course means nothing at 
all unless it means that England 
has abandoned her own purpose 
of imperial annexation, and regards the ear- 
lier agreements with the Czar and the other 
Allied Governments as wholly out of date 
and superseded. None the less it is to be 
regretted that English statesmen will not 
deal with these matters openly and frankly. 
The leaders in England, as in other Allied 
countries, would do better justice to the spirit 
and sentiment of their own people if they 
would but talk out what is in their minds. 
We in America do not for a moment believe 
that the plain British people are fighting for 
the further aggrandizement of an empire that 
has already been too much extended by the 
policies of the British ruling class. President 
Wilson is expressing practical policies, and is 
not indulging in visions or merely framing 
admirable sentences. He proposes a propa- 
ganda of good-will and reassurance to the 
masses of people in Germany and Austria. It 
will be advisable for the British people to 
find, and to keep in power, statesmen who 
are in sympathy with such views and methods. 
This propaganda will not weaken the Allies 


Lloyd George 
Expresses 
Agreement 














HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


_ (Secretary Daniels is an optimist regarding the Amer- 
ican and Allied navies in this war, and speaks for dis- 
armament after the war, with an international peace 
navy.) 


in trying to win the war, but on the contrary, 
will greatly help them. The end of militar- 
ism is to come with the consent of all the 
militaristic nations, and they must be assured 
of safety and goodwill. 


epitaatiin Mr. Wilson has departed from 
International the custom of predecessors who 

Navy made in their Annual Messages 
to Congress a summarized statement of the 
business of the departments. He leaves this 
to the several members of the Cabinet, whose 
reports thereby gain rather than lose in their 
public importance. Very notable is the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Daniels, who tells us how the Navy is meet- 
ing its problems and reviews the programs 
that are intended to assure America “incom- 
parably the strongest navy in the world.” 
The personnel of the Navy has expanded 
three-fold during the past year, and now 
numbers more than 300,000. More than a 
thousand naval vessels of all kind are now 
in commission. ‘The Secretary’s extended 
and very optimistic report concludes with ob- 
servations upon “an international navy to 
keep the peace of the world.” Mr. Daniels 
declares emphatically for an international 
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police of the sea to enforce the world’s peace 
and order. He expects the United States to 
be in position’ to contribute as liberally to 
this combined effort as any other nation. 
This means, in plain terms, that Great Bri- 
tain will not,-.after this war, have to incur 
the expense of a predominant navy, and that 
there will be no more of the old time “com- 
petitive program” of costly naval construc- 
tion. The Secretary develops this idea clearly 
and strongly. 


- Such an expression at this time 
otice to : a” 
All Maritime is more significant than ever be- 
Powers —_ fore; and undoubtedly what Mr. 
Daniels says on this subject has behind it the 
full weight and approval of the President, 
and is to be regarded by all European nations 
as a practical announcement of American 
policy. Germany’s submarine methods have 
rendered her an outlaw on the seas—a pirate 
against whom all other maritime nations 
should be united. A new Naval Council of 
the Allies has been formed, and there is to 
be full codperation on the part of the navies 
of Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Italy and Japan. Against this combination 
of important maritime powers, Germany can 
never conquer the open seas, nor can she ever 
regain any use of the ocean for commercial 
purposes. When, however, she has been de- 
feated on land and has been compelled to 
abandon her submarine depredations, she will 























TO THE VERY END! 
(Justice aims at the destruction of militarism) 
From L’Asino (Rome, Italy) 


be allowed an opportunity to use the seas 
without fear of the naval dominance of any 
one of her present opponents. Thus, in the 
very midst of the war’s most intense period, 
there begin to emerge the outlines of the 
peace that is to be enduring. The Allies, for 
their part, accept Mr. Wilson’s just views 
regarding annexation. Germany’s militarism 
must be both defeated by the Allies and also 
willingly abandoned by the German people. 
General disarmament must be required. The 
seas must become a common domain, pa- 
trolled and regulated by an international 
fleet. Separate navies must be small, and 
must not menace other nations. These doc- 
trines should now be spread abroad through- 
out the world, so that peace on just terms 
may conquer public opinion within all the 
belligerent nations. 


Perhaps no country in time of 
war ever before had at the head 
of its fighting servicés two such 
idealists and humanitarians as Secretary Dan- 
iels and Secretary Baker. ‘There are those 
who, while recognizing the fine quality of 
Secretary Baker’s intellect and spirit, have 
feared lest he might not have sufficient ex- 
ecutive energy and brutal mastery of men to 
direct the stupendous business that now cen- 
ters in his office. No man speaks ill of Sec- 
retary Baker, and there is every desire that 
he should prove to be the man for the occa- 
sion. After Secretary Garrison’s retirement 
Mr. Baker came to the office frankly declar- 
ing himself a pacifist and wholly un- 
acquainted with the War Department and 
its duties. - In our opinion, he would not be 
right-minded or fit for his post if he did not 
hate war and aim at permanent peace based 
upon justice and good-will. Mr. Baker is a 
man of political and social imagination, a re- 
former and a believer in progress. - In short, 
he is an optimist and a lover of mankind, like 
Secretary Daniels. But he is not half- 
hearted, and he can throw himself into mili- 
tary activities when he sees that war is nec- 
essary for the attainment of human justice. 
He ‘is now on a war footing, full-panoplied. 


Baker 
on a War 
Footing 


More than one Secretary of 
War has gone to Washington 
and found himself the victim of 
a system in the War Department that was 
evidently wrong, but was too firmly en- 
trenched for him to reconstruct. The bu- 
reaus of both services have a tendency to be- 
come technical and arbitrary, with no czpac- 


The Secretary 
and the 
Machine 
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ity to meet large emergencies. It would be 
strange if the peace-time routine of army 
business should develop. men who were ca- 
pable at a moment’s notice of proving them- 
selves Napoleonic captains of industry. We 
have a good many business-men in private 
life whose ordinary experiences in the course 
of any day’s work enable them to meet and 
decide problems with entire ease at a mo- 
ment’s notice that would throw the army 
and navy bureaus into long months of flurry 
and panic. This is not the fault of the ex- 
cellent officers who man the bureaus; they 
have never been allowed to do Government 
business on principles that prevail in the 
management of private industry and finance. 
This was realized at the beginning of our 
war venture last spring, and many business 
men were called to Washington to aid the 
Cabinet members of the Council of National 
Defense and the professional chiefs of the 
army and navy bureaus. If one chooses to 
ascertain in a sympathetic way what has thus 
far been accomplished, one is greatly im- 
pressed with the magnitude and merit of the 
war work as set on foot. If, on the other 
hand, one thinks it needful to assume a crit- 
ical attitude, mistakes can be discovered, and 
no little fault can be found. 


pane After a few weeks, or a few 
yin 
War months at most—let us say when 
Preparation the United States has been in 
the war for a full year—we may attempt at 
some length to sum up the achievements of 
the war and navy departments, and to ap- 
praise.the nature and extent of some of the 
alleged mistakes. At present, however, it is 
well to keep an open mind. : Both Houses of 
Congress last month, through Military Com- 
mittees, conducted investigations which at- 
tracted wide attention in the press. It was 
well to have Congress and .the country in- 
form themselves. President Wilson, Secre- 
tary Baker and Secretary Daniels expressed 
themselves as approving the inquiries, and 
willing to have everything brought to light 
except things that might be of aid to the 
enemy. Most of the criticisms, direct or im- 
plied, could be summed up in the one word 
“delay.” Thus we could by this time have 
had-.an immense supply of Enfield rifles; but 
General: Crozier and the Ordnance Bureau 
insisted upon changing the caliber of the En- 
field to take the ammunition of the Army’s 
Springfield rifle, while also having the En- 
field factories so standardized as to make 
interchangeable parts. We are now getting 
Jan.—2 
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the Ordnance Bureau’s improved Enfield. 
Whether the results justify the delay de- 
pends upon circumstances. Then there is 
the story of the Ordnance Bureau’s dealing 
with the question of machine guns. Senator 
Chamberlain and his colleagues of the Mili- 
tary Committee have been probing into all 
these and many other questions, such as the 
status of our supply of field artillery. The 
Ordnance Bureau has been extremely anx- 
ious not to proceed recklessly, but to develop 
a great program wisely. Some of the delays 
do not seem to have been reasonable. 


Similar questions have been 
raised regarding the Quarter- 
master’s’ Department. It is a 
very serious matter to draft hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans and assemble 
them in Winter training camps without as- 
surance in advance that their warm uni- 
forms, underclothing. and overcoats are 
ready. Congress having authorized a regis- 
tration of practically ten million young men 
between the ages of 21 and 31, nothing could 
be easier than to put on paper the rules and 
regulations for having them examined be-. 


Supplies First, 
Then 


Recruits 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM CROZIER 


(For many years Chief of Ordnance Bureau, now a 
member of Secretary Baker’s new War Council) 


fore local exemption boards, and then sum- 
moned to service at such and such a rate. 
But these young men were needed in agri- 
culture and industry as never at any time 
before in our history. No man has yet given 
a clear reason for having them taken away 
from farm and shop, and assembled in camps, 
until they could be properly cared for and 
trained. The supplies. should have been 
provided first. 


All the young men who are sent 
to Europe, to the actual scenes 
of war, will surely encounter 
hardships enough. If anybody supposes that 
taking bad care of them here in the Winter 
training camps helps to fit them for what 
they must endure later on, he has scanty ex- 
perience and limited mentality. Better re- 
sults would have followed, perhaps, from 
having the Quartermaster’s bureau enforce 
the draft and call out the men, and having 
the Provost Marshal instructed to punch up 
the clothing contractors. The draft regu- 
lations have now been changed, and they be- 
gin to disclose a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the Selective Service Act. Nothing 
can be gained for the Army—on the con- 
trary much can be lost—through such mis- 
takes as have subjected boys in camp to 
pneumonia. Nor are these errors to be 
lightly passed over or condoned. 


No Virtue 
in 


Pneumonia 


e ,. This periodical, which is- en- 
merica’s 7 
Chief Part is deavoring to support the Gov- 
Not Armies’ ernment in its war measures 
with cordial good-will, has month by month 
tried to show that the people of the 
United States could not possibly do every- 
thing that was expected of them, simulta- 
neously. We were already short of labor; 
and it was certain that we must either fail 
to meet expectations in the matter of ship- 
building, food production and the making of 
war supplies, or else that we must fall short 
in the rapid creation of armies to be dis- 
patched and maintained in Europe. This 
country, however, must remain the one great 
reservoir of supplies for the Allies. ‘They 
have been fighting more than three years, 
and have trained large bodies of men. In 
no case could we fight in Europe on a large 
scale with an American Army before the 
Summer of 1919, a year and a half hence. 
We have made only one fundamental mis- 
take at Washington; that mistake has been 
to conceive of this world war as meaning for 
the United States chiefly armies, and still 
more armies.. We should indeed train great 
numbers of men, but withdraw them as lit- 
tle as possible from agriculture and industry. 
We should speed up the Navy, both its con- 
struction and its personnel. We should put 
more pressure behind our aviation pro- 
gram, both building and training. We 

















MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY G. SHARPE 


(Who is superseded as active Quartermaster-General, to 
become a member of the new War Council) 
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should bring the merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gram to large-results at a speedier rate than 
the present. We should make the agricul- 
tural output of the coming year, 1918, by 
far the greatest in our history. Farming at 
the present stage is a much more important 
contribution toward winning the war than 
the dispatch of men to the army cantonments 
under the draft, or the sending of infantry 
regiments to Europe. 


We have faith in the ability 
of President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Baker to see the war in its 
large aspects and proportions. ‘To see it ex- 
clusively from the standpoint of certain army 
officers whom we will not name, would im- 
peril our own position and seriously endanger 
the cause of the Allies. ‘There is little to be 
gained in assembling passengers on the dock 
to sail on a ship that is not yet built, espe- 
cially if those very passengers are the men 
who ought to be building the ship. It is 
natural enough that an army officer should 
think of a war in the terms of his kind of 
service. ‘This service, indeed, involves more 
danger and sacrifice than that of the men who 
work in shops or in fields. We have nothing 
but praise for the army, and for officers who 
are expanding and training it. We are mere- 
ly commenting upon the actual nature of the 
contribution that America can best make, as 
things stand, to the proper ending of the war. 
We shall be able to do all things better if 


we give them proper co-ordination. 


Seeing the 
Warasa 
Whole 


pa Discouraging as the situation 
‘ar Aims 
brow seemed to be last month, Amer- 
ica was more determined than 
ever before. Colonel House had by the 
middle of December reached home safely 
after his mission abroad as head of the Ameri- 
can delegates to the inter-allied war confer- 
ence. He brought back assurances of har- 
mony, and better codperation. While nothing 
is being said just now as to specific war aims, 
it is clear that President Wilson, Lord Lans- 
downe, Mr. Asquith, and other statesmen of 
generous purposes but of broad vision; are ex- 
pressing what is now the prevailing mood 
and spirit of those who are fighting Germany. 
The Allies are no longer thinking of mere 
territorial gains or separate advantages. 
Italy now seeks a moral victory rather than 
sheer conquest. France is always ready to 
take the generous and more idealistic course. 
John Bull, who instinctively hates to do the 
quixotic thing, is nerving himself to the or- 

















GENERAL KALEDINES 


(Head of the Russian Cossacks, and leader last month 
of a movement against the Bolsheviki) 


deal of setting Germany an example by 
adopting Wilsonian counsels to perfection. 


In Mr. Simonds’ admirable 
Propaganda forecast of war conditions for the 
eeded F . 
new year in this number of the 
REvIEw, he has well said that the Allies can- 
not give much concern to formulating their 
peace program until they have achieved 
their victory at arms. But Mr. Simonds 
would not dispute our assertion that we must 
also do what we can to make the German 
and Austrian peoples, as well as the Bul- 
garians and Turks, believe that we are ready 
at any time to make peace on a just basis, 
and are fighting to defeat their schemes of 
conquest rather than to enforce rival schemes 
of our own. With no delay whatever there 
should be launched throughout the world a 
tremendous propaganda against the German 
kind of peace, and in favor of the kind that 
the American Government for more than a 
year past has been urging upon the world. 


init Some days before these pages 
Making Separate were closed for the press, the 
ra Bolsheviki autocrats at Petro- 
grad had made first a truce with Germany, 
and then concluded a four weeks’ armistice. 
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GENERAL A. DIAZ, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
ITALIAN FORCES ON THE FIGHTING FRONT 


(General Cadorna, his predecessor, is now a member of 
the Inter-Allied Military Council) 


This was to run from Monday, December 
17, and to continue unless terminated by 
either side on a week’s notice. Confused re- 
ports had come from Russia regarding the 
movement of Cossack troops under the 
leadership of General Kaledines against the 
government of the extremists under. Lenine, 
Trotzky and their group. Apparently the 
great mass of the army had accepted the 
views of the Bolsheviki; the men were 
anxious to quit war and return to their 
homes; they were seemingly ready to follow 
any leadership that held out the pron.ise of 
peace. The elections had been held for the 
Constituent Assembly, and the delegates were 
arriving at Petrograd. Nevertheless, the 
Bolsheviki leaders grew more arbitrary than 
ever, and showed little intention of allowing 
the Constituent Assembly to create a lawful 
government. While it was stipulated in the 
armistice agreement that there should be no 
considerable shifting of troops from the Rus- 
sian front to the western lines of conflict, 
there seemed little belief anywhere that such 
agreements would be effective. On the con- 


trary, it was expected that the peace trans- 
actions along the Russian line would be fol- 
lowed by stronger offensives in France, Italy 


and Turkey. 


The war as it concerns America 
The President ° ° 

Must Balance the President must deal with, 

the Program yather than any professional sol- 

dier. Military strength must be developed 
because Germany has appealed to the prin- 
ciples of force, and the world must arouse 
itself for defense against the aggressor. Any- 
one can say now that this country should 
have taken due notice in 1914 and begun to 
prepare for emergencies. But this is not the 
time for reviewing the old controversy over 
“preparedness” ; we have rather to deal with 
the present and the future. Our failure to 
prepare when all the world was blazing with 
war at least showed our devotion to peace 
and our lack of the spirit of aggression. The 
President understands that the American at- 
titude of fair-play and good-will must also 
be maintained even in war-time, as a means 
toward calming the world and securing just 
solutions. As matters stand, the President 
alone is capable through his unique position 
of rearranging our greatly disordered pro- 
gram. He needed the help of the Con- 
gressional investigations that were set on 
foot last month. They were for his advantage. 


The official reports of Surgeon- 


‘lustrating ° 
a Wrong General Gorgas regarding the 
Theory shocking health conditions in 


several of the camps, due to lack of clothing 
and proper shelter, were frank and straight- 
forward. It would be useless to say that 
they did not reflect discredit upon branches 
of the army administration; but most of all, 
they exhibit the misjudgment shown by cer- 
tain officials at Washington in forming their 
conception of America’s practical part in the 
war. This was largely due to the overpres- 
sure of French, British, and other visitors, 
who could see only the thing that they most 
needed for the moment, rather than the de- 
liberate processes that would best lead to the 
desired results. At first, our War Depart- 
ment intimated that we were not to send 
troops abroad; later, it was stated that we 
were to send one division of regulars to show 
our good-will towards France. ‘Those first 
men were almost wholly fresh recruits, who 
should have been trained nearly a year in this 
country before being sent to the theatre of 
war. Since then we have been moving men 
to France with great rapidity, and we have 
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found ourselves somehow committed to the 
theory that trench fighting in Europe is to 
be our chief function as respects the present 
war. ‘The theory is probably fallacious; and 
it seems to be fraught with danger, because 
to carry it out might involve such diversion 
and misapplicagon of our national energy as 
to hurt our Allies and the common cause, 
rather than to help it. 


The draft registration was a 
sound device. The age limit 
might well have been extended 
to 40, and the number registered might have 
been 15,000,000 instead of 10,000,000. 
The 15,000,000 in their entirety could have 
been regarded as an army for national serv- 
ice, not to be disbanded till the end of the 
war. But, since we already had in the regu- 
lar army and the national guard (as recruited 
to war strength) more men than we could 
for some time properly supply with uniforms, 
rifles, camp shelter, field artillery and all- 
round equipment, the millions of registered 
men from 21 to 40 should have been assigned 
to industry and held to vigorous effort, to 
see that supplies were produced. Coal pro- 
duction, railroad operation, the raising of 
food and the carrying on of essential indus- 
tries were the most important parts of the 
immediate war program. Mining of ore 
and supplying of lumber, building ships for 
the Navy and the merchant marine—these 
were the things that should have come first. 


An Army 
for National 
Service 


A great many men for weeks 
past have been in camps without 
proper equipment who should 
have been furloughed back to their homes, 
where their efforts as producers have -been 
greatly needed, while their presence in over- 
crowded camps has been merely detrimental 
from every standpoint. The foremost con- 
dition of America’s ultimate success in the 
present war is the maintenance of economic 
efficiency, especially in production and trans- 
portation. The Food Campaign that would 
have us save wheat, meat, and sugar indeed 
serves a useful purpose; and the Thrift Cam- 
paign, which is meant to teach people not to 
spend their earnings foolishly or upon tran- 
sient luxuries, but to save for the nation’s 
use and their own future advantage, is of 
immense importance. But Production on 
the largest possible scale of fuel, of food, of 
iron and steel, and of the means of trans- 
portation both by land and water, is the 
great preliminary to war success. If we pro- 


Back from 
the Camps 
to Industry! 


OF THE WORLD 




















MARKET SCENE IN BETHLEHEM 


(Bethlehem is a suburb of Jerusalem and is also in 
: British hands) 


ceed deliberately and in the right way, we 
shall be overwhelmingly strong in 1919, and 
the war will duly end. If we put the cart 
before the horse, however, we may so dislo- 
cate and disarrange our applications of en- 
ergy as to prolong the war and cast some 
doubt upon its triumphant outcome. 


While the victories of General 
Allenby in Palestine have some 
real military value, his capture 
of Jerusalem is a larger event in its appeal 
to the sentiments of great masses of people 
than in its character as a step in the win- 
ning of the war. Jerusalem, with its large 
place in ancient history, is also of no mean 
consequence in the history of our own times. 
It has so appealed to Russian pilgrims as to 
have influenced Russian policy; it has played 
its part in the development of Germany’s 
conception of Teutonic influence and power 
in the East; it has marvelously af- 
fected both the thinking and the ac- 
tion of influential Jews in various countries ; 
it has obviously played its part in the mod- 
ern, as in the early history of the Moham- 
medan peoples. It is wholly probable that 
one of the consequences of the present war 
will be a new order of things in Palestine 
and in the ancient capital, Jerusalem. Our 
readers will welcome the scholarly article by 


Jerusalem 
in British 
Hands 
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Among the ca- 
tastrophes _ inci- 
dent to the war, 
so numerous in these terri- 
ble times, many are due to 
the explosion of ammunition 
and war magerial. By far 
the worst of these disasters 
thus far was caused by the 
_ explosion of the Mont Blanc, 
a French ship loaded with 
munitions, in the harbor of 
Halifax, N. §., on December 
6. A large part of the city 
was destroyed and many 
hundreds of persons were 
killed, while thousands were 
rendered homeless. The 
American Government | 


The 
Halifax 
Disaster 








@ International Film Service 


PREMIER BORDEN (ON THE RIGHT) WITH RELIEF WORKERS AT HALIFAX 


Dr. John P. Peters in the present number 
upon the past history and present status of 
Jerusalem and Palestine. 


The war attitude of parts of the 

‘British Empire was under ‘scru- 
tiny last month. We comment 
elsewhere (see page 65) on the results of the 
election in Canada. Generally speaking, 
French Canada is against the war; the rest 
of Canada is in favor of continuing the 
strong support that Canada gave at the out- 
set. Premier Borden remains at the helm. 
In Ireland, the Convention of all factions 
under the chairmanship of Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett, that has been endeavoring to reach a 
final solution of the Home Rule question, has 
practically ended its labors. Its work must 
be approved by the British Parliament and 
must stand the test of Irish public opinion. 
It is unfortunate that while British attention 
should have been concentrated upon the 
fighting fronts, immense bodies of English 
soldiers have had to be stationed in Ireland 
to prevent a Sinn Fein revolt. Upon the 
whole, the British Empire is splendidly meet- 
ing the strain upon its courage and endur- 
ance. The Italians also seem to be recov- 
ering their national morale. Their great 
need is artillery; and it is a pity that with 
our incomparable facilities at “Bethlehem, 
Pittsburgh, and elsewhere we should be bor- 
rowing heavy guns and field artillery from 
France and England, instead of making our 
own and shipping great quantities to our 
Italian friends. The French nation stands 
out superbly. 


British, French 
and Italian 
Spirit 


joined that of Canada in 
giving generous aid, while 
relief supplies on a large scale were sent 
alike from American and Canadian cities. 
Sad as was the occasion, there was some 
compensating comfort in the exhibition given 
of the spirit of neighborliness on the part of 
many persons and agencies contributing to 
the relief of the suffering people of Halifax 
and to the restoration of the city. Such a 
spirit of good-will between the two adjoining 
countries is in sharp contrast to the strifes 
and animosities that now entail unspeakable 
suffering upon the peoples of Europe. If 
they could but minimize the claims of race 
and tribe and nation and magnify the com- 
mon interests of humanity! 


In his annual report submitted 
to Congress on December 5, 
Secretary McAdoo announced 
that’ somewhat more than $5,000,000,000 
must be provided for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, in addition to the sums al- 
ready authorized and to be raised from taxes 
and bond issues. ‘This means, assuming the 
new requirements to be filled by bond sales, . 
that very nearly ten billion dollars of new 
federal loans must be floated within the next 
seven months. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury estimates the total federal disbursements 
for the current fiscal year at $18,776,000,- 
000. Of this immense sum, our loans to the 
Allies account for $6,115,000,000. These 
loans are continuing at the rate of half a 
billion dollars a month. Proceeding fur- 
ther to a forecast of the next fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1919, Secretary McAdoo esti- 
mates the receipts of the Treasury at $5,176,- 


Ten Billions 
of New 
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000,000, and disbursements, - exclusive of 
loans to the Allies, at $12,804,000,000. © If 
our advances to our Allies are continued at 
the present rate, the year 1919 will show a 
difference between receipts and disburse- 
ments of between thirteen and fourteen bil- 
lion dollars, which will have to be met by 
further issues of bonds or loans and addi- 
tional taxes. The net result of these Treas- 
ury figures is the showing that the cost of 
war to the American people for the two years 
ending June 30, 1919, will be at least $36,- 
000,000,000. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that $12,000,000,000 of this sum is in 


the form of advances to the Allies. 


F So far as concerns the new 
‘onds ° ° 
or money to be raised during the 
Taxes? = next seven months, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo is very clear in his opinion that we 
should have recourse to security issues rather 
than new taxation. “It is my earnest con- 
viction,” he says, “that the general economy 
of the country should be permitted to re- 
adjust itself to the new revenue laws before 
consideration should be given to the impo- 
sition of additional tax burdens.” The Sec- 
retary has, however, a word of warning as 
to any situation in which it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to sell convertible 
and partly tax-exempt bonds upon a 4 per 
cent. basis. He is plain spoken in his con- 
viction that any increase in the interest rate 
on federal loans would be unwise and hurt- 
ful, and in his disposition to favor further 
extensions of the taxing program in the con- 
tingency that the country does not absorb 
readily the 4 per cent. bonds. Mr. McAdoo 
also lets it be known that he will recommend 
to Congress war measures to prevent capital 
from going into either public or private en- 
terprises that are not essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


On December 17 Chairman 
Simmons, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, announced that no 
general reconsideration of the present rev~ 
enue law would be given in this session of 
Congress. The ambiguities, injustices and 
obscure features of the law have so puzzled 
both experts and laymen that there was hope 
in many quarters for a thorough overhaul- 
ing of what seemed to the public an almost 
impossible piece of legislation. On the day 
following Mr. Simmons’ announcement an 
attempt was made to repeal the special occu- 
pational income tax of 8 per cent, familiarly 


The Revenue 
Law to 
Stand 


known as Mr. Kitchin’s “joker,” but the 
amendment was lost, owing to the urgent in- 
fluence of Mr. Kitchin himself. - On the 
same day a separate amendment was passed, 
which repealed the original exemption, of 
the salaries of federal officers in the opera- 
tions of this section. 


, The last day of November 
Canada’s + bic 
Successful showed an enthusiastically suc- 
oan 


cessful close of Canada’s “Vic- 
tory Loan” campaign. Although Canadian 
banks did not underwrite or directly sub- 
scribe to the issue, an aggregate of $350,000,- 
000 was received. With allowances for the 
difference in population, this is very nearly 
as good a showing as the United States made 
in its Second Liberty Loan. The province 
of Ontario furnished about 55 per cent. of 
the. whole subscription, and there were 
more than 100,000 individual subscribers in 
the city of Toronto alone. The entire prov- 
ince of Quebec, with a population almost 
equal to Ontario, subscribed only one-third 
as much, and the response from the typical 
French communities was negligible. 


In the middle of December the 
Eastern States were face-to-face 
with an acute crisis in the sup- 
ply of coal. In the city of New York thou- 
sands of houses, apartment and office build- 
ings were down to their last shovelful of 
coal, and in many cases were obliged to im- 
provise oil stoves for domestic and office 
purposes. ‘The shortage was hastened and 
made more acute by the heavy snowstorm 
and unusually cold spell of the second week 
in December. As early as November 28, 
Mr. Garfield, the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator, had, with the operators, recognized 
the danger of a coal famine throughout the 
country, except for the Northwest, which 
was fairly well supplied. On that date 
Mr. Garfield requested Judge Lovett, Di- 
rector of Priority, to issue an order giving 
coal and coke right of way on the railroads 
over general freight. ‘This would have 
meant that coal would move over railway 
lines along with foodstuffs, and with no 
commodities more favored. except actual war 
supplies. Four days later the Fuel Admin- 
istrator requested the operators in all the 
great coal fields to give preference to ship- 
ments of coal during thirty days to indus- 
tries essential to the country’s war program, 
“domestic requirements,” and public utili- 
ties. Thus, the danger of the inconvenience 


The 
Coal 
Shortage 
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and suffering which actually came in mid- 
December had been foreseen for some weeks, 
but the measures taken to forestall the trou- 
ble proved inadequate in the face of the cold 
and the storms. 


It seems to be true that the 
usual complaint of car shortages 
and failure of the railroads to 
move coal fast enough does not hit at the 
‘basis of the country’s recent fuel troubles. 
At any rate, in the face of the current fig- 
ures of coal production and freight move- 
ment, it is most unfair to lay blame on the 
railroads for inefficient operation, for the 
roads have been moving 18 per cent. more 
coal from May to October than they car- 
‘ ried last year, and they have been doing this 
at rates for the service exactly the same as 
‘they received before the war. In spite of 
the fact that it was known soon after we 
entered the war that the mine production 
would have to be increased for 1917 about 
100,000,000 tons, or 17 per cent. over 1916, 
‘the operators had, by the middle of the au- 
tumn, only attained an increase of 10 per 
cent., equivalent to 41,000,000 tons annually 
‘more than the corresponding period of 1916. 
It is all-important to remember, too, that 
‘the coal operators have had the benefit of 
‘tremendously increased prices for their 
produce to aid them in standing the higher 
of labor, etc. These figures seem 
to point to a much greater efficiency at- 
tained by the railroads in their attempt to 
meet the crisis than has been shown by 
operators. 


Basis of 
the Coal 
Shortage 


costs 


Mr. Charles F. Speare writes 
inRailroad in this issue of the REVIEW OF 
Affairs Reviews on the situation con- 
fronting the railroads and the conditions call- 
‘ing for President Wilson’s interposition and 
the appointment of a federal director of rail- 
ways, with perhaps the installation of com- 
plete Government control. The railroad 
managers are in desperation looking with 
complacency on many different proposals for 
Government control, which they would, even 
a year ago, have regarded with horror. 
They feel that labor will demand most or 
all of any increased income which rate re- 
lief might bring, and will demand it whether 
the relief is given them or not. To the 250,- 
000 trainmen and conductors who recently 
asked for an increase of no less than 40 per 
cent. in wages, there are added new demands 
from 100,000 firemen and engineers, : 


The Crisis 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Whatever may have been the 
sins of omission and commission 
of individual railroad corpora- 


Fair Play 
for the 
Carriers 


‘tions in the past, it is certain that the many 


able, efficient and truly patriotic railroad 
managers now struggling desperately against 
conditions for which they are not responsible, 
are being most unjustly blamed in various 
quarters. It would clearly be best to let by- 
gones be bygones on both sides of the railroad 
controversy, and address all thoughts and 
words to the present and future. Yet ab- 
surdly intemperate accusations are still 
heard; as, for instance, when a member of 
Congress ‘asserts that the railroad managers 
have deliberately brought about the present 
congestion and shortage of equipment as a 
device for obtaining higher rates. The truth 
is that if the railroads had been given the 
10 per cent. advance in freight rates, which 
they asked for in 1910, and which was re- 
fused, after nearly four years of largely use- 
less investigation and wrangling, they would 
have been in a position to purchase new 
equipment and to put their houses in order 
at a time when equipment and supply com- 
panies were frantic to fill their needs at from 
one-half to one-third of the prices that must 
be paid now, even where the supplies can be 
obtained at all at any price. The un- 
prejudiced observer must decide that the 
judgment of the railroad men was far better 
than that of the Commission which refused 
this relief at the time when it would have 
enabled the roads to avoid a large measure 
of the huge loss and great danger under the 
present conditions of traffic. 


ee Our Department of Agriculture 

the World's has published the estimates of the 

Wheat Crop world’s crops compiled by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The serious item in the current 
year’s crop yields is wheat, which in seven- 
teen countries outside of the Central Powers 
shows a loss of more than 14 per cent., or 
1,868,000,000 bushels, from the five-year 
average. Rye, barley and flaxseed are also 
below the average in quantity. Against-the 
world failure in growing wheat at a time 
when a good crop was more needed than ever 
before, is the great yield of corn of 3,312,- 
000,000, which exceeds the average of the 
past five years by just about as large a per- 
centage as the deficiency in wheat. Oats, 
too, shows about 14 per cent. better than the 


‘average, rice 16.5 per cent. better, potatoes 


12.4 per cent, and sugar beets 6.6 per cent. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From November 20 to December 18, 1917) 


November 20.—A sudden forward movement 
by the British (under General Byng) toward 
Cambrai, without the usual artillery preparation 
and warning, results in a gain of nearly five 
miles on a wide front, and the capture of 8000 
Germans; “tanks” and cavalry play an important 
part in the attack. 

The British Premier, Lloyd George, informs the 
American War Mission that it is “even more 
imperative than before that the United States 
send as many troops as possible as early as pos- 
sible’—because of the Russian collapse and the 
Italian reverse. 

Premier Clémenceau states to the Deputies the 
purposes of his new ministry, and receives a vote 
of confidence, 418 to 65. 

November 22.—French elections due in 1918 are 
postponed to 1920 by the Chamber of Deputies, 
with no special elections to fill vacancies. 

British statistics show that in the three years 
ending with October, 122 vessels have been lost 
“without trace” as against a normal average of 
15 vessels yearly. 

November 24.—The United States Navy De- 
partment announces the destruction of a German 
submarine, and the capture of its crew, by an 
American destroyer in European waters. 

The Bolsheviki Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Russia, Leon Trotzky, begins the publication of 
Russia’s secret treaties. 

The end of the second week of German assaults 
against Italian positions on the Asiago Plateau, 
and in the twelve-mile gap in the mountains be- 
tween the Brenta and Piave rivers, indicates that 
the Italians have succeeded in checking the Aus- 
tro-German invasion. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium makes 
public a protest to the German Government 
(dated April 9, 1917), which recited the cases of 
twelve Belgium relief ships destroyed by German 
submarines in February, March, and April, while 
proceeding under guarantees of safe conduct. 

November 27.—Representatives of the Russian 
Bolsheviki element cross to the German side to 
arrange negotiations for an immediate armistice 
“of all belligerents.” 

November 28.—A Scandinavian conference is 
opened at Christiania, Norway, with King Gustav, 
of Sweden, and King Christian, of Denmark, as 
guests of King Haakon.- 

The revolutionary government in Russia makes 
public a secret agreement entered into (on April 
26, 1915) by Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
with Italy; in return for joining the Entente, 
Italian claims to the Trentino, Istria, and Dal- 
matia were recognized. 

November 29.—An Inter-Allied Conference is 
opened at Paris, with Premier Clémenceau repre- 
senting France, Premier Lloyd George represent- 
ing Great Britain, and Col. Edward M. House 
representing the United States; twelve other na- 
tions are represented. 














MAJOR GRAYSON M. P. MURPHY, HEAD OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS IN FRANCE 


(Major Murphy’s name has been much in the news- 
papers of late. He was senior vice-president of the 
Guarantee Trust Company of New York when sent to 
Europe to manage American Red Cross affairs. He is a 
oe of West Point and has seen army service. 

is report on Russia after a trip to that country early 
in the war period was regarded as of exceptional value. 
He is regarded as one of the rising leaders of American 
activity. He was born in Philadelphia in 1878 and is 
about forty years of age) 


Count George F. von Hertling, the new Ger- 
man Chancellor, addresses the reassembled Reich- 
stag on domestic and foreign problems, and ex- 
presses the hope that the efforts of the Russian 
Government will bring peace. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne (ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Great Britain) urges a re- 
statement of the war aims of the Allies—in order 
to make plain that annihilation of Germany as 
a great power is not desired—thus attempting to 
bring peace and avoid ruin of the civilized world. 


November 30.—A German counter-attack on 
both flanks of the territory recently gained by the 
British near Cambrai is successful, but British 
reinforcements win back most of the ground 
lost; American army engineers creating railways 
behind the British lines are caught by surprise 
near Gouzeaucourt and sustain many casualties. 

Austria-Hungary accepts the Russian Govern- 
ment’s wireless proposals to enter into negotia- 
tions for an armistice and a peace treaty. 
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ing nearly one-third of the ter- 
ritory recently gained.. 

December 6.—A large section 
of the city of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is destroyed by an ex- 
plosion resulting from the col- 
lision of two vessels in the har- 
bor, one of them -a French 
munition ship carrying 4000 
tons of high explosives; 1266 
persons are killed, and 2000 
buildings are destroyed; a bliz- 
zard adds to the horror. 

The United States destroyer 
Jacob Jones is torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine 
near the Scilly Isles, 66 of the 
crew of 110 losing their lives. 

The German War Office an- 
nounces an agreement with Rus- 
sian representatives for the sus- 
pension of hostilities for ten 
days from noon on December 7. 








AT CAMP UPTON, N. Y. 


(Complete card-index service records are now being prepared in every 


National Army cantonment) 


The First Week of December 


December 1—A Supreme War Council of the 
Allies holds its first session, at Versailles, France, 
to discuss and recommend plans for united action 
on the Western front by Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and the United States; the American rep- 
resentatives are Colonel House and General Bliss. 

It is announced that German East Africa has 
been entirely won by Allied forces, Germany thus 
Icsing control of its last (and largest) oversea 
possession. 

December 2.—British troops withdraw from 
the village of Masnieres, near Cambrai, in order 
to straighten and strengthen their line. 

. December 3.—German and Austrian official re- 
ports announce that an armistice has been agreed 
to by local commanders in many sectors of the 
Russian front. 

The Inter-Allied Conference at Paris comes to 
an end. 

December 4.—President Wilson recommends to 
the American Congress that the state of war be 
extended to include Austria-Hungary. 

General Dukhonin, commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies, is killed by a revolutionist mob 
after persisting in a refusal to enter into armis- 
tice negotiations with the Germans. 

The German attempt to force the Italian line, 
on the Asiago Plateau, is renewed with increased 
forces of men and artillery. 

December 5.—A Russian official report on the 
armistice negotiations states that Germany re- 
fused Russia’s two principal proposals—that Ger- 
man troops should not be sent from Russian to 
other fronts, and that German troops evacuate 
the islands of Moon Sound. 

Gen. Maxime Weygand becomes French mem- 
ber of the Inter-Allied Supreme War Council, 
succeeding General Foch, who will be military 
adviser to Premier Clémenceau. 

The British withdraw from the salient around 
Bourlon Wood, in the Cambrai district, abandon- 


COMPILING SERVICE RECORDS OF SOLDIERS IN THE NEW NATIONAL ARMY 


Chancellor von Hertling in- 
troduces an electoral-reform bill 
in the Prussian Diet. 

December 7.—The United 
States Congress votes to extend 
the state of war to include Austria-Hungary. 


The Second Week of December 


December 8.—Ecuador severs diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. 2 

Revolutionary outbreaks in Lisbon and Oporto, 
led by Major (formerly Professor) Paes, result 
in the overthrow of Dr. Affonso Costa, Premier, 
and the arrest of President Machado. 

December 9.—The Russian Bolsheviki govern- 
ment announces a counter-revolution in southern 
Russia, directed against itself, led- by General 
Korniloff and General Kaledines, the Cossack 
commander. 

December 10.—Jerusalem is surrendered by the 
Turks to British forces under General Allenby, 
which had practically surrounded the city. 

Japanese troops are reported to have been 
landed at Vladivostok, Russia, with Chinese 
troops concentrated at Harbin, to keep from the 
Bolsheviki government the vast war supplies ac- 
cumulated there. 

The German War Office announces that an 
armistice on the Rumanian front has been ar- 
ranged with Russian and Rumanian armies. 

December 14.—Premier Lloyd George, in an 
address at London, declares himself in agreement 
with President Wilson’s message to Congress. 

. Secretary Daniels announces the formation af a 
permanent Allied Naval. Council. 

The Cuban Senate follows the action of the 
House and adopts the resolution declaring war 
on Austria-Hungary. 


The Third Week of December 


December 15.—Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Sec- 
retary of United States Treasury, is elected Presi- 
dent of the Inter-Allied Council, which is to take 
up questions of war purchase and finances. 

An armistice agreement between the Bolshevik 
government in Russia and the Central Powers is 
signed at Brest-Litovsk. 
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‘December 17.—Rear-Admiral Frederick R. Har- 
ris, U. S. N., asks to be relieved as General Man- 
ager of the Shipping Board’s Emergency: Fleet 
Corporation; Charles A. Piez, of Chicago, Vice- 
President of the Corporation, succeeds him. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, announces that 11 vessels in a British 
convoy have been sunk in the North Sea by Ger- 
man destroyers. 

In the Canadian elections the Unionist Gov- 
ernment of Sir Robert Borden is returned and the 
Conscription Law confirmed by heavy vote; the 


French ‘speaking parts of Canada’ give large 
majorities for Liberals headed by Sir: Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

December 18.—In the reorganization of the 
United States War Council Major General W. 
Crosby is appointed Acting Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; Brig.-Gen. Barrette becomes Acting Chief 
of Coast Artillery and Brig.-Gen. Charles 
Wheeler becomes Acting Chief of Ordnance in 


‘place of Major General Crozier. 


The Austrians attack the Italians in the moun- 
tains west of the Brenta. 





‘RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From November 21 to December 18, 1917) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

December 3.—The Sixty-fifth Congress meets 
in its first regular session; the Treasury Depart- 
ment furnishes an estimate of financial require- 
ments for the fiscal year aggregating $13,504,- 
388,000, exclusive of sinking fund and postal 
service. 

December 4.—Both branches assemble in the 
House chamber and are addressed by the Presi- 
dent, his fifth annual message; after recommend- 
ing that a state of war with Austria-Hungary be 
declared, and. stating that German power must 
be crushed, he serves notice that the United 
States has no wish to rearrange the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, and intends no interference with 
the internal affairs of the German Empire. 

December 7.—Both branches passed a joint 
resolution declaring the existence of a state of 
war between the United States and Austria- 
Hungary; a Socialist member of the House casts 
the single vote in opposition to the resolution. 

December 12.—The Senate adopts the bill legal- 
izing combinations of American exporters seek- 
ing to promote foreign trade. 

The Senate Committee on Military Affairs be- 
gins an examination of high officials in the War 
Department regarding alleged delay in providing 
guns and other war supplies. 

December 14.—The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs orders an inquiry into the Navy Depart- 
ment’s conduct of the war. 

December 17.—By vote of 242 to 128 the House 
adopts the resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the liquor traffic. 

December 18.—The Senate concurs in the House 
amendments to the Prohibition resolution as it 
originally passed the Senate; the amendment now 
goes to the States for ratification. 

The Senate orders an investigation into the 
railroad situation of the country, and also into 
the work of the Shipping Board. 

The House repeals the exemption of the sal- 
aries of Government officials (including its own 
members) from the provisions of the occupa- 
tional tax. 

Evidence of delay in the manufacture of ma- 
chine guns and rifles is presented before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the Senate; it is ad- 
mitted that the manufacture of these arms is now 
proceeding rapidly. 
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HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, THE NEW MINORITY 
LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Mr. Gillett has been in Congress representing the 
second Massachusetts district for about 25 years. He 
is one of the best trained and most intelligent men in 
public life at Washington. He takes the wor of Con- 

gressman Mann, of Chicago, who is in ill health) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 22.—The chiefs of the four railroad 
brotherhoods discuss with President Wilson their 
demands for wage increases, taking the ground 
that the eight-hour law of 1916 was not equiva- 
lent to a wage increase. 

November 23.—Rear-Admiral Capps resigns 
the office of general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

November 24.—The Railroads’ War Boards 
makes public “revolutionary measures in.order to 
relieve congestion of traffic on the Eastern rail- 
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ways,” directing that ‘all available facilities on 
all railroads east of Chicago be pooled to the 
extent necessary to furnish maximum freight 
movement.” 

November 25.—The Government’s Emergency 
Fleet Corporation reports that contracts have been 
let for 884 new vessels, of 4,724,300 deadweight 
tens, besides 426 vessels requisitioned while under 
construction—an aggregate tonnage of 8,363,808. 

November 26.—The Food Administrator an- 
nounces regulations reducing the maximum al- 
ccholic content of beer to 3 per cent. (compared 
with a present average of 4 per cent.). 

November 28.—The President places all im- 
ports under Governmental control, to bring in- 
fluence to bear upon neutral South American 
countries where German interests are dominant, 
and to facilitate the procuring of indispensable 
commodities held by embargoes of other countries. 

December 1.—The price of anthracite coal at 
the mines is increased 35 cents a ton by direction 
of the President, to meet increases in wages. 

A War Department report shows that among 
approximately 800,000 men in all branches of the 
Army, 1348 soldiers have died from all causes 
since April 6; “natural causes” were responsible 
for 937 deaths, and accidents for 352. 

December 4.—The War Trade Board publishes 
a list of 1600 firms and individuals in South and 
Central America, with whom trading is prohibited 
except under licenses. 

December 5.—The annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury states that $5,128,000,000 
must be provided in new bond authorizations or 
additional war taxes, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
special report to Congress, recommends the uni- 
fication of railroad operation during the war, the 
alternative being operation by. the President. 

December 7.—The Government’s “priority ad- 
ministrator” directs that preference in railroad 
shipments be given to fuel, livestock, food, and 
military supplies. . 

December 11.—Thirteen negro soldiers are 
hanged near San Antonio, under martial law, for 
participation in rioting at Houston, Tex., in 
August. 

December 17.—Comptroller Prendergast makes 
a statement to Mayor-elect Hylan regarding the 
finances of New York City. 

December 
Mayor of Boston on a non-partisan ticket. 


~ OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


November 26.—Cotton for December delivery, 
on the New York exchange, sells for 30% cents a 
pound, the highest price ever reached in an open 
market. 

December 1.—Railroad conductors and train- 
men present demands for wage increases approxi- 
mating 40 per cent, 

American cavalrymen pursue Mexican bandits 


18.—Andrew. J. Peters is elected 
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(who had raided a cattle ranch in Texas), and 
in an engagement at Buena Vista, Mexico, kill 
35 of the bandits, losing one of their own number. 

December. 17:—In a -collision occurring in 
American waters between two U. S. submarines 
nineteen members of the crew of one of them 
are lost. 


OBITUARY 


November 21.—George Patten Lawrence, for- 
mer Member of Congress from Massachusetts, 58. 

November 23.—James Hamilton Peabody, Gov- 
ernor of Colorado during the Cripple Creek min- 
ers’ strike of 1903, 65. 

November 25.—Dr. Ami Jacques Magnin, chief 
surgeon of the American Hospital in Paris. . . 
George Ray Wicker, professor of economics at 
Dartmouth College, 47. 

November 26.—Prof. Franklin Matthews, of the 
Columbia School of Journalism, 57... . Sir 
Leander Starr Jameson, leader of the Transvaal 
Raid in 1895 and long active in Cape Colony 
politics, 64. 

November 29.—William Hall Walker, promi- 
nently identified with the early development of 
the camera industry. 

November 30.—Major-Gen. Alexander C. 
McW. Pennington, U. S. A., retired, a veteran 
of the Civil and Spanish Wars, 79... . William 
Eaton Chandler, ex-Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and Secretary of the Navy under Presi- 
dent Arthur, 82. 

December 1.—Henry Marcus Leipziger, noted 
as developer of the free-lecture system in New 
York public schools, 62. 

December 4.—Rear-Adm. Charles Curtis Rog- 
ers, U. S. N., retired, 61. 

December 7—Dr. A.’D. Melvin, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 55. 

‘December 10.—Sir Mackenzie Bowell, former 
Premier of Canada, 94. 

December 12.—Dr. Andrew. Taylor Still, of 
Missouri, pioneer worker in the principles of 
osteopathic treatment, 89. 

December 13.—George Willis Botsford, pro- 
fessor of history at. Columbia University, 55. 


December 14.—Day Allen Willey, a prolific 
magazine writer, 57. 

December 15.—Brig.-Gen. Bernard J. D. Irwin, 
U. S. A., retired, 87. . . . Major J. V. Menzies, 
veteran of the Civil War and Democratic poli- 
tician. . . . J. H. Woodworth, retired iron and 
steel capitalist of Birmingham, Alabama, 75. 

December 16.—Henry Clay Barnabee, the well- 
known opera singer, 85. . Ex-Congressman 
George Robert Latham, of West Virginia, veteran 
of the Civil War, 85. 

December 17.—George Bancroft, the New York 
banker, 63. . . . Zenas Crane, paper maker and 
philanthropist of Massachusetts, 77. 

December 18.—Dr. Edmund Hogan, of Dublin, 86. 




















© Harris & Ewing, Washington 
JAPAN’S FINANCE COMMISSION NOW VISITING THE UNITED STATES, HEADED BY BARON MEGATA 


(Seated, left to right, Baron Bynkichi Ito, Chozo Kioke, Baron Tenetaro Megata, chief of the commission and a 
Harvard graduate; Dr. Sejii Hishida, secretary of the commission and a graduate of Columbia University, and 
T. Sakaguchi. Standing, Osamu Matsumoto, Kenjiro Matsumoto, Yeshitaro Yamashita and U. Yoneyama) 














© Harris & Ewing, Washington 


COMMISSIONER ROPER’S EXCESS PROFITS BOARD 

, (These prominent men are assisting the Treasury Department in explaining and applying the business taxes 
imposed by the new War Revenue Act. They are: Seated, left to right, Representative Cordell Hull, a member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee; Daniel C. Roper, commissioner of internal revenue; T. S 
economist, of Yale University; and Henry Walters, chairman of the Board, A. C. L. and L. & N. railways. 

ing, E. T. Meredith, editor Successful Farming; Wallace D. Simmons, president, Simmons Hardware Co., a 
Louis and Philadelphia; Stuart W. Cramer, ex-president, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Charlotte, 
v. C.; J. E. Sterrett, accountant, New York, and S. R. Bertron, banker, New York) 
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Some of the Young York Street Railways 


© Underwood & Underwood, New York 


A Broadway Conductor A New York Teamster A tee Carrier 


IN AMERICA AS IN EUROPE WOMEN ARE TAKING MEN’S PLACES IN 
MANY CALLINGS 
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From the News (Dallas) 


HE four cartoons on this page are all 
American in origin and represent differ- 
ent phases of interest in the war as developed 
during the past month in the United States. 
Above, at the left, we get a vivid impression 

















THE GLADIATOR 
From the Mail (New York) 














“FOLLOW ME!” 
From the Journal (New York) 


of the feelings with which Austria’s faithful 
subjects in this country received the news of 
our declaration of war on the fatherland. 
The young woman at the right is thinking 
solely of what was in the minds of millions 
of Americans in December—getting recruits 


CONGRESSIONAL SHOCK TROOPS 
From the World (New York) 
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ITALY: “THE GIANT ROLLED INTO OUR PLAIN 


SHALL YET BE ROLLED BACK HOME AGAIN.” 




















P E s 

7 “DON’T WORRY. WE SHALL ALSO 
; MASTER THIS!” 

From Numero (Turin) 

















From Il 420 (Florence) 
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PICTURE WITHOUT WORDS 


(German_and Pro-German caricaturists always 
depict the Italian soldier with an umbrella. 








THE WAR SEE-SAW 
Miss Liperty (to Russia): “This 
isn’t the way to win me. See how 
you have let poor Italy down..” 
From Opinion (London) 








From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 

















TREASON IN RUSSIA 
From L’Asino (Rome) 





THIS IS THE MEAL WHICH THE TEUTON WOLVES 
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WILL FIND IN OUR ITALIAN PLAINS 
From Numero (Turin) 
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POLISH INDEPENDENCE 











“Now the Goose Step as the first : ot sie Z : aT ee 
preliminary! Parade-schritt, - 
March! THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARIES 

(Amsterdam) The wolves who eat up each other. 
From De Amsterdammer From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


for the Red Cross. Uncle Sam is depicted are well hit off by the New York World. 
as a gladiator crushing the demon rum, and On this page and the one facing it, we 
the activities of our Senatorial inquisitors glimpse varied aspects of the war from Allied 

and neutral standpoints. Only one of these 


























' Perey sine 9. cartoons is from an American source, and 
(3 ” e . . 
PH “Jerusalem,” we think our readers will 
agree, is one of the most impressive of all. 
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THE BETTER HALF 


Britannia (to Lloyd George): “You know I love 

you. I accept vo ag ge ag A Be oe 3 
ection, nor forget that 1 am bigger ; 

too much on my a on, g gg! JERUSALEM 


than you.” 
From the National News (London) From the American (New York) 


Jan.—3 ‘ 
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“THIS COLOSSUS” 


_ (With acknowledgments to M. Gustave Herve’s appre- 
ciation of the British Army in ‘‘La Victoire.’’) 
From The Passing Show (London) 


The English cartoonist of the Passing 
Show deplores the rebel sentiment in Ireland 
“that holds British soldiers who ought to be in 
France. He presents the British army as a 
Colossus striding from Flanders to Italy and 
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GERMANY’S LAST RESERVES 


THe PayMasTerR: “, And you will continue 


meantime to render every assistance to our U-Boats.” 
From The Passing Show (London) 
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TAKING IT OUT OF HIM 


THe SHowman: “Have a good look at him, David, 
and as there are twenty-three million pounds of Fritz’s 
money here you might do the same!’’ 


From The Passing Show (London) 














RUSSIAN BEAR: “AND YET THEY'VE BEEN CALLING 
ME A SLACKER!” 
From Opinion (London) 
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THE PIRATE'S OPPORTUNITY a THE BEAR’ LEADER 
et : “The Struggle for the Wheel!” 7 _Tue Russian Extremist: ‘Now, 
(While the rival factions were contending for-the control of the Russian dis magic ring vot I haf put thro’ your 
ship of State, the German pirate was climbing over the rail) nose is der symbol of liberty! 
From John Bull (London) From Reynold’s Newspaper (London) 
reaching out to Palestine. Another London WreRusncem | 


cartoonist refers to the segregation of Ger- 


man funds. 








ON THE BELGIAN FRONT 


EncLanp To Germany: ‘“‘No, my dear, you won’t get 
me to listen. to your peace proposals. I am not a Rus- 


sian.” 
From Mucha (Moscow) 

















FRITZ, “THE LITTLE FATHER’—PRO TEM 
SPoOFENHEIMER VON KaMOUFLAGEVITSCH, 
the Maximalist: ‘‘Spoofy, my poy, you vas 
a cleffer vellow,—a berfect che-nitis!” 
From the Sunday Evening Telegram 
(London) 





























COEUR-DE-LION 

Tue Lion: “I think I must have been here before— 
a long time ago!” 

(Richard Coeur-de-Lion and the Crusaders, after de- 
feating Saladin at the battle of Arsui, came within sight 
of Jerusalem in 1191) 

From The Westminster Gazette (London) 

















AUSTRIA SAVED AGAIN ! 


Kaiser (dolefully): “I can’t go on doing this for ever.” 
From News of the World (London) 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY AND AMERICA PLAY IN 


HARMONY, BUT RUSSIA MAKES A PAINFUL DISCORD 
From Mucha (Moscow) 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LENINE 
“Towards a just peace.’”—From La Victoire (Paris) 
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THE BOLSHEVIK AND THE TELEPHONE 


_ “I wanted to scold Kerensky for his counter Revolu- 
tionary Policy, but I cannot find his telephone num- 
ber.” (The book is upside down) 


From Mucha (Moscow) 


The Polish paper Mucha, formerly pub- 
lished in Warsaw but now domiciled at Mos- 
cow, has been unrestrained in its satirical 
treatment of the Bolsheviki and Russia’s 
political discord. 
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RUSSIAN PUBLIC: “THERE IS NO OTHER MEANS 
OF CLEANING THE BED THAN BY BURNING IT.” 


(This cartoon represents the attempt in Russia to rid the 
country of Lenine, Trotsky and the Bolshevik infection) 


From Mucha (Moscow) 


THE POLISH SPIRIT MIDST THE WRECK OF RUSSIA 

“Let the National Democrat_in Moscow growl as 
much as he likes, I will rebuild Poland out of the frag- 
ments of this shattered form.” 


From Mucha (Moscow) 



































THE FIFTH CAMPAIGN 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. AT THE NEW YEAR 
IKE 1917, the New Year opens in the 


midst of discouragement and depression 
for the Allies, in whose number we are now 
reckoned. For the first time during the pres- 
ent war a year begins with no legitimate 
reason for expecting victory, decisive victory, 
during its course. Unless all signs fail, the 
end of the year will see the war still in prog- 
ress; and there is every prospect that it will 
see Germany able to make headway against 
her enemies and in possession of Allied ter- 
ritory on the Western front. 

In a sense the lack of great optimism at 
the opening of the fifth campaign of the 
World War—and the Civil War was de- 
cided early in the fifth campaign—is due 
to a growing appreciation of what modern 
war really means. We recognize now, as 
we did not three years ago, how stupendous 
is the task of defeating a people in arms and 
prepared for war. From the first abdica- 
tion of Napoleon to the coming of the pres- 
ent European conflict, all European wars of 
importance had speedy decisions. Waterloo, 
Sadowa, Sedan, Lule Burgas, and the Breg- 
alnitza, each within a few weeks of a dec- 
laration of war proclaimed the outcome of 
the contest. Only in our own Civil War 
was the outcome long doubtful and the 
struggle protracted in a way to suggest com- 
parison with the present contest. 

Thus the world was led to expect a speedy 
solution of the great problem raised by the 
World War. Yet, looking backward in his- 
tory to similar struggles of other countries, 
there is written much of more than pass- 
ing contemporary value. France, in the 
Revolution and under Napoleon, defied Eu- 
rope for more than twenty years. And 
France of the Revolution was unprepared 
for war. Her conscript armies began their 
campaigns in rags and ended them quartered 
in the palaces of every European capital. 
Not even the army which Napoleon led to 
Austerlitz had such an advantage in num- 
bers and preparations over the Russian and 
Austrian armies as the German armies pos- 
sessed over their British and French foes 


’ three years ago, when they set out for Paris. 
But they had Napoleon. 

With the wars of Napoleon or of Louis 
XIV in mind, it is easier to understand 
the protraction of the present struggle and 
to realize that the decision may yet be post- 
poned for years. Decisive victory last -year 
was only remotely possible even if Russia 
had stayed in the battle line and contributed 
her share. When Russia deserted there was 
an end of all hope of a decision in 1917 or 
in 1918. There would have been an end of 
all hope of Allied victory even had no new 
nation arrived to replace Russia. America 
enlisted, but not until next year can America 
fill Russia’s place, and upon the arrival of 
this final reserve the Allies must wait. 

Meantime the Russian collapse has re- 
leased some hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man and Austrian troops, a considerable 
portion of whom were compelled to remain 
on the Eastern front until Russia was defi- 
nitely out of the war. Since Russia is out 
and negotiating a separate peace, these troops 
will now constitute a strategic reserve; they 
are the material with which Germany can 
build a new offensive campaign, and with 
their arrival the offensive on the West front 
has passed to Germany. For the first time 
since Verdun, Germany has the means both 
as to men and guns to risk another great 
offensive. 

And the German press and the German 
critics are all agreed that such an offensive 
is now to take place. One is tempted to 
suspect the good faith of such declarations, 
for Germany has not in the past used the 
brass band method to advertise her strategy 
in advance of putting it into operation; 
neither the Dunajec nor Verdun was pre- 
ceded by press agents. Yet there remains 
the solid fact that Germany has the resources 
for an offensive, and there is obviously sound 
reason why she should now seek by an of- 
fensive to get a decision before the American 
army is ready, as she sought to get a decision 
at Verdun before the British were ready. 

Since there will be no reinforcement of 
the British and the French until the Ameri- 
can army is ready for action, and since the 
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American army cannot be ready in great 
numbers before the campaign of 1919, al- 
though some thousands may be in the firing 
line before spring, there is, then, no reason 
to expect a decision this:year, as the result of 
Allied military achievement in the field, and 
there is every reason to expect that Allied 
effort may be restricted more severely to the 
defensive than in any previous campaign of 
the whole war. We must then face the 
probability of a five years’ war, at the short- 
est, looking at the military considerations ; 
as to victory won by economic weapons in a 
shorter time, this remains always possible 
and never likely. 


II. LOOKING FORWARD 


It seems to me that it is the part of wis- 
dom for the Allies to make clear to their 
publics in advance of the next campaign 
what its course promises to be, for in doing 
this they will abolish vain hopes and avoid 
the consequences of disappointments, which 
seem to me bound to follow too great opti- 
mism now. Recognizing how dangerous it 
is to forecast, and with a full appreciation 
of the limitations which are common to all 
critics, I am going to attempt to set forth 
here the situation as I now see it. 

In the first place it seems to me utterly 
unlikely that there can be any decision, on 
the military side this year. Russia is out of 
the war; the Allies have no right or reason 
to hope that any changes at all that are con- 
ceivable in Russia will help them or bring 
back to them any Russian aid. The defec- 
tion of Russia has released many troops and 
it has involved Rumania, which will be com- 
pelled to make peace on German terms. 
Russia and Rumania, together, by making 
separate peace, will release something like a 
million and a half German, Austrian, and 
Bulgarian troops, all of which save the Bul- 
garians can be used upon the Western and 
Italian fronts or behind the German and 
Austrian lines to improve communications 
and speed up industry. 

In the second place the collapse of Russia 
and the surrender of Rumania, due to Rus- 
sian desertion, have wholly changed the Ger- 
man temper. Six months ago the mass of 
the German people desired peace because they 
did not believe absolute victory was possible ; 
they were equally convinced that they could 
not be decisively beaten. But now, with 
Russia and Rumania out, with Italy terribly 
beaten recently, the German people have 


gained a new confidence, and at the same 
time the extreme militaristic and autocratic 
elements have gained absolute control. Thus 
at one time Germany has obtained the men 
for a new offensive and her people have ac- 
quired a confidence and an expectation of 
success which will lead them to make addi- 
tional sacrifices and endure fresh burdens. 

On the Allied side the situation is equally 
plain. Britain, France, and Italy have at 
least as many troops under arms as Ger- 
many and Austria now possess. ‘There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that on 
the West front Britain and France will not 
be able to match man against man and gun 
against gun with Germany and Austria dur- 
ing the campaign that is now to begin, and 
they should be able to do this without rely- 
ing upon the American troops, which are 
slowly but surely increasing in numbers and 
will be able to hold portions of the line next 
summer, although they will not be fit for 
any such ambitious effort as the new British 
armies made at the Somme last year and be- 
fore Arras this spring. 

But the Allies have no considerable ad- 
vantage in numbers. ‘They cannot hope, by 
pursuing a war of attrition next summer to 
exhaust German numbers, while theirs still 
remain sufficiently great to bid for a decision. 
In a word, a state of balence has been 
reached on the West front. Were the Allies 
confronted by the same necessities as the 
Germans, they might risk all upon a desper- 
ate offensive, but they have not the same 
necessities. "They have a new ally coming 
up all the time, a new ally who can be de- 
pended upon to supply a million men in 1919 
and, in the meantime to give ever increasing 
aid on the sea and in the furnishing of food 
and munitions. As Wellington waited for 
the Prussians at Waterloo, the new Allies 
can afford to wait for America in this war. 

The Germans, on the other hand cannot 
afford to wait. Their submarine campaign 
no longer promises victory, it is slowly but 
surely being mastered and a year hence the 
situation is likely to be better for the Allies 
in the matter of shipping than now. Ger- 
man victory before America arrives may be 
possible, it may prove impossible, but it is 
the one clear chance of realization of Ger- 
man war aims, and victory after America 
gets up is unthinkable. Germany has now 
to spend her last reserves, acquired through 
Russian collapse in seeking a decision, as 
Napoleon put his Guard in at Waterloo, 
hoping to smash the British before the Prus- 
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sians could get up in sufficient numbers. 

As for the Allies, they have to parry this 
blow as they parried two similar blows, the 
one at the Marne, the other at Verdun. That 
their armies can do this, the past would 
seem to prove unmistakably, for the Ger- 
mans will have no such advantage in 1918 
as they had in 1914 and 1916. But the prob- 
lem is only military in a minor degree, the 
real test must come among the people of 
France, of Italy and of Britain, for it is 
against the will and determination of the 
people behind the fronts that the Germans 
are going to strike, primarily. 


III. War WEARINESS 


Now it is well to face things as they are. 
In all the nations that have been fighting 
since the beginning of the war, there has 
developed war weariness and a certain mea- 
sure of pessimism. A very great wave of 
pessimism was noted in Germany last sum- 
mer, before Russia collapsed, quite as in- 
tense depression followed the failure of the 
French offensive last Spring and French 
morale was temporarily at a low ebb. We 
have recently seen the consequences of sim- 
ilar depression in Italy. At the same time 
in Russia, in Italy, in France and even in 
Britain, there has been a growth of radical 
and anarchistic sentiment. Russia herself 
has collapsed under the strain of domestic 
disorder, Italy has been brought to the edge 
of ruin and France has known certain dis- 
quieting moments. 

All of this the Germans know. Much of 
this domestic disorder in enemy countries 
has had its origin in German intrigues. At 
home the German autocracy is stifling every 
liberal thought and every expression of the 
moderates. Abroad German influence and 
German agents are stimulating every faction 
and every group which seeks to break down 
national unity and strength, ostensibly in 
the name of human freedom, actually, what- 
ever the motive, to the profit of the Germans. 

It is the present belief of the Germans 
that by renewing their assaults on the bat- 
tlefield, by employing their new reserve of 
men and guns drawn from the Russian front, 
they can create the conviction among the 
Allied publics that Germany is invincible 
and that this belief will contribute mightily 
to promoting war weariness and domestic 
disorder in Italy, France and even in Bri- 
tain, and that this disorder, this war weari- 
ness, will frighten the leaders of the Allied 
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nations into yielding to German terms, even 
if it does not produce conditions which will 
enable the Germans to repeat’ in France or 
in Italy the recent achievements in Russia. 
Even another Verdun, which did not win a 
victory in the field, might, in the German 
view, bring a war weary France to the point 
of making a separate peace—and if France 
made a separate peace, Germany would es- 
cape defeat in the west as she has in the east 
and, in a measure at least, win the war. 

Now just as no man at this time last year 
could have forecast a Russian collapse, no 
man can to-day foresee what will happen to 
France, Italy or Britain. One or all of 
them may go down as Russia has, although 
nothing seems less likely or more preposter- 
ous. But it is clear to all, that if none of 
those three nations collapse during the next 
campaign, then German ruin is assured, and 
the outcome of the war can no longer be 
hidden from the German people. If next 
New Year’s Germany faces the world in 
arms against her without any strategic re- 
serve, with a million fresh American troops, 
by this time fully equipped, trained, and 
prepared to join in the attack, her doom 
will be sealed. 

But before this time Germany will have 
approximately a year in which her foes will 
lack the numbers to crush her, and she will 
have the numbers needed to conduct one or 
several great attacks. If she does not con- 
duct these attacks this year, if she accepts 
the defensive, then she will still be outnum- 
bered in 1919 and condemned to the de- 
fensive then, for her reserves are below a 
million and by no means first class. But 
for a year she can stake all, her last mark 
and her last man on seeking to break the will 
of her opponents and persuade them to quit 
while she still has a reserve. 

Accordingly I look for German attacks 
on the west front, in the Balkans and in 
Mesopotamia, where she is now free to use 
all Turkish troops, released from the Rus- 
sian front. in Armenia. Salonica, Bagdad 
and Venice may be prizes of her new ef- 
forts in the next six months. No one of 
these successes would win the war or change 
the actual situation, but each would con- 
tribute much to creating just the atmosphere 
in Britain, France and Italy, which Ger- 
many desires to create. Taken together 


with some major German offensive against 
the British or the French on the west front, 
they might do the trick and bring Europe to 
a peace bf negotiation within the next 
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twelve months and before the United States 
can become an effective factor on land. 

And this, I believe, is the sum of what we 
have to fear for the campaign of 1918. That 
the Germans can succeed now against the 
British where they failed in the first battle 
of Ypres, with everything in their favor; 
that they can succeed against the French, 
when they failed at the Marne and at Ver- 
dun, with the odds overwhelmingly with 
them, seems unbelievable. But they are con- 
demned to try, because they are in no tem- 
per to admit defeat, and have still the re- 
sources for a new bid. 


IV. WAR AIMS 


The present month has seen a recrudes- 
cence of the discussion of the Allied war 
aims, which bids fair to continue and not 
improbably to become a fruitful source of 
trouble between the Allies themselves, and 
thus of great advantage to the Germans, if 
the wise words of the President and of the 
British Prime Minister are not heeded. Both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George have 
lately emphasized the fact that all talk of 
peace terms is futile until the victory is 
assured, although moderation and regard 
for the future peace of the world demand 
that these terms be conceived in justice. 

Looking at the broader question the sit- 
uation is this: A number of nations, in- 
cluding the United States, France, Britain 
and Italy are engaged in a struggle, the chief 
issue of which is whether Germany shall 
’ dominate the world, and by her policy of 
blood and iron impose her rule upon other 
races and destroy a number of minor states, 
of which Serbia and Belgium are the most 
conspicuous examples. Before the war and 
during the war German leaders have fre- 
quently declared German intention to an- 
nex Belgium, efface Serbia, make subject 
states of Poland and Lithuania, and dom- 
inate the Balkans and Asia Minor. 


At the present moment the Germans hold’ 


much of Northern France, all but a thin 
slice of Belgium, all of that Poland which 
existed before the final partition of 1795, 
and all of Serbia and Montenegro. Much 
of the eastern territory they hold in con- 
junction with their allies, but toward these 
allies Germany has adopted the tone and 
policy of master. Now so much of the 
war aims of the Allies as include the libera- 
tion of the conquered states, of Belgium, of 
France, of Serbia, of Poland, d¥e essential 


€ 


to the safety of the world itself. We are 
all of us equally interested in the freedom 
of Belgium and Serbia on the material as 
well as the moral side, because if Belgium 
and Serbia are not freed, Germany will be 
able to create a great state including millions 
of subject races, perpetuate her methods 
of force, her militarism and, in due course 
of time dominate the world. 

But this irreducible minimum of peace 
terms, which assures the freedom of the 
French, the Serbs, the Belgians and the 
Poles, no German chancellor, no responsible 
minister has yet promised to the world. On 
the contrary, Germany is to-day in the hands 
of those extremists, who mean to hold what 
Germany has conquered, to retain Belgium 
and the mineralized districts of Northern 
France, to dominate Poland and Serbia and 
to make the war a victorious advance toward 
world supremacy. 

In this situation it seems to me folly for 
the Allies to debate among themselves peace 


‘terms and peace aims. What the Germans 


hope is that the French will be pushed into 
a declaration of purpose to hold on until 
Alsace-Lorraine is won back to France, to 
whom it rightfully belongs; that the Italians 
will be driven to proclaim their determina- 
tion to regain the lost Italian lands on the 
east shores of the Adriatic; that Britain will 
be led to insist that she must have Palestine 
and Mesopotamia to protect Egypt and In- 
dia; and then that the Germans can use these 
declarations to promote jealousies. 

Again and again Germany has sought to 
win France from her allies by offering her, 
in the vaguest terms, portions of Alsace- 
Lorraine, while German propagandists in 
Britain have been inquiring why Britons 
should be sacrificed merely to win German 
provinces for France. And in the United 
States the voice of treason and intrigue is 
heard again and again whispering that the 
country has no interest im the war aims of 
European allies, and that these aims are all 
of them wicked and material. 

The truth is that all discussion of war 
aims, in advance of the salvation of the 
world from the German menace amounts 
merely to words. If Germany wins the war, 
her aims will prevail and we know what they 
are. The Bolsheviki, who have long thun- 
dered against Allied war aims, have reduced 
Russia to impotence only to discover that 
Germany demands of them all of the Rus- 
sian territory she has conquered by force of 
arms during the war, and a mortgage on the 
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economic future of Russia in addition. Those 


who are seeking to promote the same dis- 
order in Allied nations would find Ger- 
many demanding Belgium and the North 
of France, once France and Britain were 
weakened by internal dissensions. 

When real peace terms are to be made, 
we in the United States will be able to speak 
a powerful and decisive word for justice 
and against aggrandizements which prom- 
ise not real peace but new wars. But until 
there is prospect of any but German terms, 
which we must all fight, there is no object 
and there is real danger in the discussion, 
which is encouraged and induced in no small 
measure by German agents all over the 
world. 

A century ago, when Europe had defeated 
Napoleon, at a time when only the most cyn- 
ical spirit prevailed, France was left intact 
by her conquerors, who declined to deprive 
her of Alsace-Lorraine at Prussian behest, 
and turned over to Louis XVIII that king- 
dom which Louis XVI had ruled before 
the Revolution. To-day the only questions 
with reference to German integrity, raised 
by any Allied peace aims or war aims, are 
those which concern Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Polish districts of Prussia. Britain like 
France is now pledged to fight until the 
people of the French “lost provinces” are 
liberated, but no one is reckless enough to 
prophesy that it will seem even wise, when 
peace comes, to take the Poles of Prussia 
from Germany, since their ability to defend 
themselves is doubtful. 

The Italians demand Trieste and the 
Trentino, and in addition, certain lands 
along the Dalmatian coast to which they 
are not entitled. Their claims to Trieste 
and the Trentino are valid, if they can be 
enforced; but just now it is the Germans 
and Austrians who are advancing in Italy, 
not the Italians into Austria, As for the 
Russian claim to the Dardanelles, endorsed 
by the Allies, it has been renounced by the 
Russians and ceases to have value. ‘The 
questions of Turkey and of German col- 
onies are concededly questions for the peace 
congress. 

We are fighting an enemy who has con- 
quered much of the territory of our allies 
and means to hold it. We are fighting an 
enemy who has assailed every right and 
every law of civilization and proclaimed the 
doctrine of force and violence. Until he 
has been compelled to give up his conquests 
or to agree to give them up, and to this ex- 


tent renounce his doctrine, we must all fight 
on, and discussion of war aims is as futile 
as discussion of future partitions of the 
moon. All peace is impossible while the 
German holds Belgium and Serbia, and the 
German to-day means to hold both and much 
of France and Russia in addition. 

The day on which German defeat is un- 
mistakable we can talk about war aims with 
safety and appropriateness. But that day 
is not here, yet. To debate the future own- 
ership of Metz, while the German is actu- 
ally approaching Venice, is a little too much; 
to quarrel about such dispositions now, is 
to play the German game and nothing else. 
The victor can afford to be generous, but 
the contestant in a struggle, as yet unde- 
cided, can afford to hold his tongue. 


V. THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 


It remains now to describe the only con- 
siderable operation on the West front since 
my last article. In the closing week of No- 
vember a British army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Byng, who had formerly led the Cana- 
dians, suddenly attacked the Germans be- 
tween Arras and St. Quentin and on either 
side of the highroad connecting Bapaume 
with Cambrai. 

The attack was an utter surprise. It was 
not preceded by any artillery preparation, 
but the way for the infantry was prepared 
by a great fleet of tanks, which had been se- 
cretly assembled at this point in the front, 
where the ground had been little disturbed 
by bombardments and was best suited for 
the use of this clumsy machine. 

In the first two days of the battle the 
British advanced more than six miles on a 
front of eight. Between the Scheldt River 
and Canal on the east, and the Canal du 
Nord on the west they thrust a wedge deeply 
into the German lines; they broke through 
the Hindenburg line and advanced through 
open country, using cavalry more freely than 
at any time since the Marne campaign. Ten 
thousand prisoners and almost 150 field and 
heavy guns were the prizes of this assault. 
More than this, the British finally carried 
Bourlon Woods less than three miles from 
the city of Cambrai, and occupied the high 
ground dominating the city. The whole 
German position between the Scheldt and 
the Scarpe was now in utmost danger, and 
there was a period of several days when 
there seemed a reasonable chance that the 
British might compel a very wide retreat of 
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MAP SHOWING RESULTS OF THE FIGHTING NEAR 
CAMBRAI 


(The heavy solid line represents the British front 
before the attack; the light broken line the eastern limit 
of the British advance, and the heavy broken line the 
position after the German counter-offensive) 


the Germans, and win a victory unequalled 
in trench warfare. In four days they wrested 
from the Germans a dozen villages and more 
ground than they had taken in four months 
at the Somme or in six about Ypres. 

But after nearly a week of delay, during 
which time the British strained all their 
energies to make good their position in the 
Bourlon Woods and on the ground com- 
manding Cambrai, the Germans suddenly 
launched their counter attack, the most suc- 
cessful operation since the days of the gas 
attack in Second Ypres. Attacking the Brit- 
ish not along the new front, but at the point 
where their new lines joined their old near 
the Scheldt, they penetrated the whole Brit- 
ish line, almost without opposition, swept 
far behind the British front, assailing Amer- 
ican engineers at work well back of the old 
front, and in a few hours captured 11,000 
prisoners and about 150 guns. 

A more amazing reversal of fortune never 
took place in war. While London was cel- 
ebrating Byng’s victory as it had celebrated 
no victory in the war, Byng’s army had been 
surprised as completely as it had surprised 
the Germans a week before and in a few 
hours was compelled to give up more than 
half the ground it had seized, including 
all the more important positions about and 
in the Bourlon Woods and also some of the 
ground occupied before the attack. In a 
few hours London joy was changed to grief 
and chagrin, and criticism was heard of a 
sort that was familiar after the British fail- 
ure at Loos two years ago. 


And between Loos and Cambrai there 
were obvious points of resemblance. At 
Loos the British victory was for a moment 
complete, certain Scottish troops seized Hill 
No. 70 as British troops seized’ the Bourlon 
Woods before Cambrai. But they were not 
supported ; the Germans, who had begun to 
evacuate Lens, as they recently began to 
draw out of Cambrai returned to their work, 
and it was not until the summer of 1916 
that British troops again reached the crest 
of Hill No. 70, while Lens is still in Ger- 
man hands. But a failure in 1915. was far 
more explicable and even pardonable than a 
failure in 1917, and to the present hour the 
real truth about the failure at Cambrai re- 
mains hidden. 

Yet one is bound to recognize that a con- 
siderable factor in the German success was 
the appearance of German reserves in num- 
bers unequalled either at the Somme or in 
Flanders. ‘The effect of the Russian col- 
lapse was thus felt for the first time in the 
west as it had already been felt in Italy. 
After Messines, after Arras, the Germans 
were unable to gather the troops for such a 
counterthrust as they made successfully at 
Cambrai. On the other hand, no one can 
disguise the extent to which the British 
staff broke down. Conceivably, probably, 
the success at the outset passed all legitimate 
expectation, and the opportunity was as far 
beyond the resources of Byng to grasp as 
was that at Neuve Chapelle beyond the slen- 
der resources of French in February, 1915. 

A year ago, when Pétain made his great 
offensive before Verdun, he too, achieved 
immediate and unexpected success. German 
lines before him disappeared, and his patrols 
wandered for hours over ground far in ad- 
vance of the objectives fixed for his troops. 
But when the patrols had completed their 
work of destruction they were withdrawn, 
the French commander did not risk the 
counterstroke, since his effectives were too 
small to occupy all the ground at his mercy. 
As a consequence Pétain kept all the gains 
both in guns and prisoners, and held all the 
ground he had set out to capture, while 
Byng lost the best of the ground and more 
prisoners and guns than any British army 
has ever surrendered in Europe. Actually the 
British remained in possession of considerable 
conquered ground and the number of prison- 
ers and guns taken was about equal on both 
sides; but this does not serve to disguise the 
fact that what had been celebrated as a vic- 
tory proved in the end only a disappointment. 
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The discussion which has followed the 
failure has brought with it inevitable sug- 
gestions that Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig may follow French into retirement. 
French had to go after Loos, Haig may have 
to go after Cambrai. At all events there 
has been growing criticism of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, which is due in the 


‘main, probably to the fact that he has not 


succeeded in doing what may have been so 
far impossible. This criticism was heard 
after the Somme last year and before the 
German retreat of the Spring; it died down 
after Arras and Messines; but it has been 
revived lately. If Haig should go, which re- 
mains doubtful, the choice will probably be 
between Horne, Plumer and Gough, all of 
whom, save Plumer, command armies on 
the western front. Plumer, who commanded 
at Messines, is now directing the British 
contingent in Italy. 

It is probably true that since Neuve Cha- 
pelle the Germans have never found them- 
selves in so dangerous a position as during 
the onrush of the British in the opening 
phase of Cambrai. So far the incident is a 
basis for hope, but on the other hand, the 
ability of the Germans to react and the ex- 
tent of their counter attack suggest that we 
are entering upon a new phase on the west- 
ern front, and that the period of passive re- 
sistance, of “elastic” but relatively unreact- 
ing defense is passed, even if we do not see 
a real German offensive. Moreover, the Ger- 
man success was tremendous, and a needed 
contribution to the morale of German troops 
long shaken by uninterrupted retirements 
and local defeats. It is common testimony 
that in this battle the Germans fought bet- 
ter than at any time since the opening days 
of the Somme, when they still regarded 
themselves as invincible. 


VI. JERUSALEM AND ITALY 


It remains now briefly to record the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by the British under Gen- 
eral Allenby, and the progress of Italian de- 
fense along the Piave. For the world the 
fall of Jerusalem was an event of great sen- 
timental importance, even though it was 
practically without military meaning. The 
rescue of the city from Moslem hands was 
celebrated alike by Jew and Christian, and 
for the Jews it was accepted as the guaran- 
tee of the erection of a Jewish state under 
British protection, which would renew the 
great Hebrew tradition. 
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On the military side the British success 
was important only as the campaign is de- 
signed to draw away from the Turkish army 
now preparing for a thrust at Bagdad cer- 
tain divisions and squadrons for the defense 
of the Holy Land and Syria. Under the 
command of Falkenhayn a Turkish army 
has been preparing for months to retake Bag- 
dad. <A threat to Syria and an immediate 
menace to the Mecca railroad might con- 
ceivably lead the Turks to insist upon de- 
taching troops from the Bagdad army for 
use against Allenby in defending their threat- 
ened dominions. 

At all events the British are compelled to 
keep troops in the Near East to defend 
Egypt, and a defense of Egypt would be as 
easy in Palestine as at the bank of the Suez 
Canal, while the moral effect of depriving 
the Turk of Jerusalem, as he has already 
been deprived of Bagdad by the British and 
of Mecca by the Arabs, must be consider- 
able. It would be a mistake to regard the 
Bagdad or Jerusalem operations as anything 
but “sideshows.” One is designed to pro- 
tect Egypt, the other India. Both have 
seized Turkish lands which may never re- 
turn to the’Sultan, and the result of both 
campaigns may be the liberation of all the 
Arab world from the Osmanli yoke. Syria 
may become a French protectorate, Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia British protectorates, 
but these are considerations for the future. 
For the present they are but details in a 
world war, new evidences of the fashion in 
which Britain is reviving her traditions of 
other centuries. 

Turning now to the Italian theater, the 
situation remained on December 16 about 
what it was a month before. Along the 
Piave the Austrians have made absolutely 
no progress and the Italian line holds firmly 
and for the most part unchallenged, while 
British and French troops are now in line. 
On the north, between the Piave and the 
Brenta and between the Brenta and the As- 
tico the Germans and Austrians have made 
material gains, but they have not yet reached 
a point which imperils the whole Italian po- 
sition, and after weeks of delay the snow 
has begun to fall in the mountains, and: if 
it continues for a brief time, the campaign 
will terminate for the season with the Ital- 
ians still in possession of Venice and the line 
of the Piave. 

Before these lines reach the reader the 
decision may have been had, but, if the 
Italian line holds at that time, it is probable 
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that it will endure right through the win- 
ter, and Italy will have time to recover from 
her great disaster and get ready for a new 
effort next Spring. It is clear that the Ital- 
ian army has rallied under the peril of new 
attack, and that the spirit of the nation has, 
for the moment at least, risen to something 
of the French level in the Verdun battle. But 
the loss of guns and material has been very 
great indeed, to say nothing of the loss of 
men, and it would be a mistake to believe 
that Italy, having escaped, will be ready to 
resume the offensive successfully next Spring. 
This is unlikely. Italy has suffered a very 
great defeat, the effects of which are likely 
to endure through next year if not for the 
rest of the war. 

Nor can one overlook the domestic perils. 
Italy was defeated because the loyalty of 
many of her troops was shaken, some by 
Clerical intrigue, some by Socialistic and 
anarchistic propaganda. ‘The economic sit- 
uation of Italy is exceedingly bad and un- 
likely to be greatly improved for the present. 
The war is unpopular and the most, prom- 
inent Italian politician, Giolitti, opposed it, 


and is believed to be secretly in favor of 
making a separate peace, as Caillaux is 


charged with advocating a separate peace - 


for France. One must not close his eyes 
to the many German influences in Italy, or 
to the domestic dangers which will remain 
to be mastered, even if the Germans are held 
at the Piave and Venice is saved to Italy and 
the world. 

For many months the Allies must watch 
the situation in Italy with anxiety, bearing 
in mind the Russian events. Domestic con- 
ditions in Italy are better than they were 
in Russia, and there is far more sense af 
race and nationality, but Italy is not France 
or Britain, and she has not their tradition 
of national unity. If she endures the present 
storm she will have given final proof of her 
national solidarity, but although Italian con- 
ditions are improving, we are not yet on 
solid ground, and it is possible that the 
Austro-Germans may yet reach the Adige 
and take Venice before the snows in the 
Dolomites end the campaign for the last hills 
between the new invaders and the Italian 


Plain. 
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THE FIFTH 


VII. THE POINT oF VIEW 


As I close this article I am aware that it 
may seem to many of my readers unduly and 
unnecessarily pessimistic. Yet it does not 
seem to me that there is sound basis for real 
pessimism as to the final outcome of the 
struggle. Ever since the Marne and Ver- 
dun I have believed that the war could have 
but one ending, and that, the defeat of every 
German purpose which threatened the lib- 
erty and safety of the world. To-day I 
feel more certain than ever of this. At the 
Marne, at Verdun, and in the period when 
Russian collapse was coming on and the 
United States was still neutral, there was 
reason for doubt and pessimism. But not now. 

A great deal of unnecessary pain is caused 
because of the tendency of people to attach 
to every stray and passing incident a value 
which it does not have and to be depressed 
or elated by the mews of each day. 
Now, the fact is that the news of 
days really makes little real difference 
in a war like the present one in which the 
whole strength of many nations is engaged. 
The war may be won by some sudden col- 
lapse on the battlefield, or some sudden de- 
sertion in the Allied camp, but looking back 
upon the past, it is clear that in similar 
wars, the final victory has come to numbers 
and wealth; and the nation which sought to 
gain world supremacy, while its preparations 
were superior and despite its inferior ulti- 
mate resources, has invariably failed and 
fallen. 

The wars of Louis XIV, of Napoleon, 
and our own Civil War have the same un- 
derlying lesson. Nations which lost Auster- 
litz, Jena, Wagram, Friedland, whose capi- 
tals were again and again occupied by Na- 
poleon, could find the courage to go on with 
the struggle for liberty, and all Germany’s 
successes have given her no such advantage 
over France as Napoleon won in his wars 
with Prussia, Austria or Russia. On the 
other hand, it was ten years before the foes 
of Napoleon learned the lesson of mutual co- 
dperation ; and while they were learning that 
lesson, the French people tired of the bloody 
sacrifice which attended every victory and 
never brought peace. 

Last summer it was plain that the Ger- 
man people were weary; and there were to 
be heard voices whose utterances suggested 
that the end was not far away. Russian 
collapse has interrupted this peace agita- 
tion in Berlin, and Italian defeat has enabled 
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the military party to get new license. As 
a consequence we must expect two more 
campaigns, one of defense while the United 
States is getting ready, and one of offense 
when we are ready. But our Allies are bet- 
ter able to defend themselves now than in 
1914 or in 1916, and Germany is far weaker 
than when she invaded Belgium or assailed 
Verdun. 

War is like a slow disease, but slow as 
has been the progress of the world patient, 
there have been no desperate moments in 
1917 to compare with those of 1916, and the 
outlook for the new year is only gloomy be- 
cause of the pain and agony, the sacrifice 
and suffering which all must see are inev- 
itable. We see our own sufferings and 
those of our Allies, but we know 
that the German’s sufferings must be 
far greater because of the conditions under 
which he lives. Europe could not conquer 
Louis XIV, but at the end of the War of 
Spanish Succession Louis had been cured of 
his great ambition to rule Europe, and 
France sank back exhausted from her sacri- 
fices doomed to the terrible scourge of the 
Revolution. 

The object of this war is to destroy the 
German belief that his people are a superior 
people to whom it is permitted to break 
every law and violate every convention of 
humanity and decency in the effort to dom- 
inate mankind. Peace with the German, 
while he holds to this doctrine, is impossible 
on any terms, because no agreement would 
outlast his return to strength. And as this 
German view was a national view, it can 
only be abolished when the whole nation 
have been brought to surrender it. Lincoln 
in our Civil War saw that there could be 
but one ending; that compromise was im- 
possible with those who were determined 
to disrupt the nation and who made their 
main demand secession. 

In this war. we have passed the Antietam 
and the Gettysburg; we have escaped the 
greatest peril; and it is now merely a ques- 
tion of time until by suffering, if not by 
conquest, the German people are driven to 
abandon that portion of their doctrine which 
threatens the safety of all nations. Week 
by week and month by month the casualty 
lists are the most potent influence. Ger- 
many is bleeding to death, her sons are fall- 
ing to British, French and Italian guns; 
they fell to Russian and they will presently 
fall to American. Her enemies are dividing 
their losses; she cannot divide hers. Last 
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year the French lost 300,000 in their con- 
flicts with the Germans; the British, perhaps 
800,000; but the Germans lost not less than 
a million and probably a million and a 
quarter. In 1916 he lost 700,000 against 
the French, an equal number against the 
British, and 350,000 against the Russians 
‘and his other foes. In the same year the Brit- 
ish and French losses were perhaps 750,000 
apiece. In two years Germany has lost 
3,000,000 men in battle; France a little 
more than a million; the British a million 
and a half. But Germany cannot continue 
to lose at this rate against these enemies, 
and in 1919 she will have to pay tribute to 
the United States also. 

To win by attrition is a long road, but it 
is a sure road. More than this, it insures that 
after the war the Germans will find them- 


selves handicapped for a generation at least, 
by the destruction of their male population. 
As compared with her great industrial rivals, 
the United States and Britain, Germany will 
be crippled for an .indefinite time. She is 
using up her future now. And so her local 
victories, like the far more considerable vic- 
tories of Napoleon, can be endured with 
equanimity, so long as the will to fight of 
the Allies remains unshaken. We might 
have lost the war at the Marne, or at Ver- 
dun. Germany might have won, had Rus- 
sia gone and the United States remained 
neutral, but Germany cannot win now un- 
less the German really is*a super-man, and 
the American, the Briton, and the French- 
man, inferior and decadent people. And if 
this were true the Germans would deserve 
to win. 
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THE CITY OF JAFFA, THE ANCIENT PORT FROM 
WHICH THE BRITISH ADVANCED ON JERUSALEM 


SCENES ON THE COAST OF PALESTINE, FROM WHICH THE BRITISH ADVANCE ON JERUSALEM WAS MADE 
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THE ANCIENT HOLy CiTy AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY 
BY JOHN P. PETERS, PuH.D., D.D. 


[Dr. John P. Peters, who is an eminent citizen of New York, is of world-wide fame as an 


Oriental scholar, and as a traveler and explorer. 


research as head of an expedition to Babylonia. 


For a period of years he conducted archaelogical 


He has written on many subjects, but is especially 


known as an authority upon the history of mate lands and the conditions of Palestine and Meso- 


potamia.—THE Epiror.] 


ITH the capture of Jerusalem the last 
of the great Moslem holy cities has 
passed out of the hands of the Turks, and 
the Sultan’s caliphate lost the last shred of 
its sanctity. First Mecca revolted, then the 
occupation of Arabistan by the British put 
in their hands Nejef, where Ali is buried, a 
shrine second only to Mecca in the belief of 
the Shiite Moslems, and, indeed, sometimes 
even first, with the neighboring Kerbela, 
shrine of the martyred Hosein, Bagdad, 
in whose suburb of Kazemain are the tomb 
mosques, surmounted by wonderful golden 
domes, of the seventh and ninth successors 
of Ali, always included in the pilgrimages 
of pious Shiites, and Samarra. 
These gities are sacred only to Islam, and 
their sanctity is connected with events in the 


early history of that faith. Jerusalem was 
sacred to Jews and Christians long before 
its conquest by the Moslems. ‘The latter 
merely took over its sanctity when it surren- 
dered to Omar in the fifth year after the 
death of Mohammed, 637 a.p.; and from 
that time onward the city has been known 
to them as El-Kuds, the Holy. The site of 
the ancient temple of the Jews was at once 
appropriated by Omar as a sacred site, the 
Haram, set apart, forbidden to any but the 
pious, for orthodox Moslems the most holy 
place in the world after Mecca. Half a 
century later the then Caliph, Abd-el Melek, 
built over the knob of rock called the 
Sakhra, where once stood the great altar of 
the Jewish Temple, the beautiful and fa- 


mous Dome of the Rock, often erroneously 
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called the Mosque ‘of Omar, purposing - to 
make this spot the center of sanctity of Islam, 
and to substitute for the circumambulation 
of the Kaaba at Mecca that of the Sakhra 
at Jerusalem, following out Mohammed’s 
own original idea. So for a time Jerusalem 
and Mecca were rivals for the chief place 
in the religion of Mohammed. While it ul- 
timately lost inthis rivalry, and failed to 
become the chief city of Moslem pilgrimage, 
Jerusalem continued to be “the Holy,” and 
the Haram, and especially the Dome of the 
Rock, have always been jealously guarded 
against the intrusion of giaours or unbeliev- 
ers; and yet with the belief that some day 
the Christians were coming back to take it 
from them. Accordingly they walled up the 
so-called Golden Gate, the great eastern en- 
trance, to prevent the Christian conquerors 
from coming in. And now at last that 
which they so long expected has come to 
pass. The Christians have rescued the Holy 
Place and the Holy City from their hands. 


EARLY STORY 


The name Holy Land which we apply to 
Palestine is a reflection of the sanctity of 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem is one of the most 
ancient cities of the world in continuous oc- 
cupation. Jewish story, as reflected in the 
Book of Genesis, ascribes to it and its king, 
Melchizedek, a peculiar sanctity in the time 
of Abraham, 2000 .B.c., 
when Palestine was under Babylonian suzer- 
ainty. Three or four hundred years later 
Palestine passed under the control of Egypt, 
and Jerusalem became tributary to the Pha- 
raoh. Then Egyptian power began to 
wane, and about 1400 s.c. we find the 
King of Jerusalem, Abd-Khiba, writing let- 
ters to his Egyptian suzerain, in the form 
of clay tablets in the Babylonian script and 
language, telling of the distress of the city 
because of the inroads of hordes of Asiatic 
invaders; while letters from Egyptian ofh- 
cials in other parts of Palestine accuse this 
same Abd-Khiba of treachery. 

But our Jerusalem, the Jerusalem of the 
Jew and the Christian, begins with its con- 
quest from the Jebusites by David, 1000 B.c. 
He brought up the Ark, the sacred symbol 
of Israel, reclaimed from the Philistines, and 
lodged it in Jerusalem, and over and about 
this his son Solomon built the Temple. 
David made Jerusalem the capital of a really 
great kingdom, forever after the ideal of 
Israelite aspiration; and in the years of pet- 
tiness which followed the greatness and mag- 


or thereabouts, - 
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nificence of David and his son grew up that 
hope and expectation of David and his king- 
dom restored, out of which developed the 
belief in a Messiah, or Christ, and a king- 
dom of God, from which Christianity 
evolved, and which has been through all the 
ages of persecution and misery the inspira- 
tion and the life of orthodox Judaism. In 
the centuries that followed David and Solo- 
mon Jerusalem was of no great importance, 
because of the weakness of Judah. Once the 
Egyptians sacked it, once the Samaritan 
Israelites took it and tore down its walls. 
Gradually, however, it gathered strength 
physically and spiritually, until after the cap- 
ture and destruction of Samaria, in 721 B.c., 
it became politically and religiously the cap- 
ital of Israel. Commanding the road be- 
tween Asia on the north and Egypt on the 
south, it sought to maintain its independence 
from the Asiatic great powers by calling in 
the aid of Egypt. Egypt, on its part, sought 
to use Jerusalem as a bulwark and an out- 
post to protect its frontier from invasion by 
the great powers of Asia; and hence always 
encouraged it with aid against those powers. 

One of the famous episodes of the history 
of Jerusalem is its resistance under such cir- 


cumstances to the Assyrian king, Sennacherib, 


in 701 B.c. He overran Judza, but could 
not capture the stronghold of Jerusalem, 
with the Egyptians continually threatening 
him from the south. He could not invade 
Egypt with an uncaptured Jerusalem threat- 
ening his line of communication. Then came 


_a pestilence which destroyed his host and 
_drove him. crippled home, and the Jews be- 


lieved that Yahaweh (Jehovah), their God, 
had intervened to protect His holy city, and 
Jerusalem acquired new sanctity. The Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah is alive with the story 
of that time, and, indeed, Isaiah was the 
moving spirit in inspiring King Hezekiah 
to defend the city against the overwhelming 
power of the all-conquering Assyrians, pro- 
claiming its inviolability as the city of the 
great King. 


THE CAPTIVITY 


When a century later Babylon succeeded 
Assyria as the Asiatic great power, the same 
drama was enacted with a different conclu- 
sion. Egypt was defeated and Jerusalem 
besieged and subdued, its king deposed and 
deported with the leaders of the people, and 
another set up in his place. Believing in the 
ultimate inviolability of the sacred place and 
inspired by their prophets to believe’ in a new 
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VIEW OF JERUSALEM WITH THE FAMOUS “DOME OF THE ROCK”, SOMETIMES ERRONEOUSLY CALLED THE MOSQUE 
OF OMAR, IN THE CENTRAL FOREGROUND 


intervention by their God, the Jews revolted. 
After a desperate resistance Jerusalem was 
captured and utterly destroyed by Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 587 B.c., to remove the menace of 
its strength. Jeremiah was the great prophet 
and historian of that catastrophe, as Isaiah 
had been of the triumph of the previous time. 
He alone, against all the prophets, had coun- 
seled surrender, and predicted destruction. 
But he had also promised the restoration of 
city and kingdom later, if the Jews would 
repent and mend their ways, and so through 
all the long years of their captivity a group of 
faithful Jews cherished the hope of restora- 
tion of city and Temple, of religion and 
kingdom. 

It is a pathetic story, embedded in Lamen- 
tations and Psalms, in prophesies and law- 
books, of the long wait for the restoration of 
the Jewish Temple and the Jewish faith, and 
the failure of the vast majority to return 
when at last the opportunity was given. 
That opportunity came when in 538 B.c. 
Cyrus, the Persian, conquered Babylon. The 
Jews were allowed to return, if they would, 
to their. desolated city and country and to 
rebuild their temple, but not to fortify 

Jan.—4 


Jerusalem. Very few straggled back, the 
flesh pots of Babylon seeming to the greater 
part more to be desired. A faithful few re- 
built the Temple, but the wealth, the culture 
and the learning of Judaism remained in 
Babylonia. Wealthy and prosperous there, 
the Jews studied their ancient literature, 
their history and laws, and wrote new his- 
tories and new law-books. They helped with 
their gifts to build the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem; they contributed toward the support 
of the poor Jews that struggled for exist- 
ence there. Once in their lives, perhaps, 
they made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
always they lamented their exile and the 
sad fate which prevented them from return- 
ing to the Holy Land. For all their theoret- 
ical belief in the sanctity of Jerusalem, these 
Jews, who counted themselves a religious 
aristocracy and looked down from the level 
of their greater wealth and higher intellec- 
tuality on the Jews that returned to settle 
in Jerusalem, preferred to remain in Baby- 
lonia, compelled by no other compulsion than 
their own will, but still self-pityingly 
calling themselves for many centuries the 
Captivity. 
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THE DAMASCUS GATE OF JERUSALEM 
(This is the best preserved section of the old wall of Jerusalem and leads 


to the most direct road to Damascus) 


THE NEW TEMPLE 


Twenty years after the return under Cy- 
rus the new Temple was completed on the 
site of the old Temple, though far inferior 
in size and splendor; but Jerusalem was but 
a petty town, poor and miserable, squatting 
among the ruins of the ancient city. Then 
in 444 B.c., almost a century after Cyrus 
had set the exiles free, a Jewish eunuch, Ne- 
hemiah, favorite of the Persian King, Ar- 
taxerxes I, hearing from returning pilgrims 
the pitiable story of conditions in Jerusalem, 
was fired with Zionist zeal, and obtained 
from his master permission to return to Jeru- 
salem and to rebuild the city and its walls; 
for as Persia now held both Asia and Egypt 
a fortified Jerusalem could no longer consti- 
tute a menace on the border. Nehemiah gives 
in his book a most naive description of the 
difficulties which he encountered, the obsta- 
cles of official red tape, the jealousy and 
greed of the neighboring petty peoples and 
tribes. He succeeded in his enterprise, and 
one result of his success was that about 
sixty years later Ezra brought a body of 
learned priests and lawyers from Babylon 
with the Law. The new religion of Juda- 
ism was established, and the Temple became 
as never before the sole center of Jewish 
worship and the embodiment of the Jewish 
faith, the one sacred place to every Jew 
where God was to be found as in no other 
place whatever. 

Politically Jerusalem remained through 





these years tributary to 
Persia under a Persian gov- 
ernor, but in religion it en- 
joyed practical freedom. 
When _ Alexander the 
Great came, in 333 B. c., 
it opened its doors and wel- 
comed him as one whé 
would lift the Persian yoke 
from its shoulders. Under 
his successors, however, as 
a result of its strategic po- 
sition and its military 
strength, it had a sorry ex- 
perience which interfered 
sadly with the development 
of its religious life and 
with its liberty. It became 
the football of Seleucidans 
and Ptolemies, of Syria 
and Egypt, changing hands 
repeatedly, for it was the 
bulwark of Asia against 
Egypt and the bulwark of 
Egypt against Asia, and the door by which 
either might enter and invade the other. At 
last in 168 B.c. that mad genius Antiochus 
Epiphanes, undertook to make Jerusalem, 
like every other part of his dominion, Greco- 
Syrian in religion and in culture. He di- 
verted the Temple to the worship of Zeus, 
and by persecuting their faith aroused the 
religious fervor of the Jews, which had 
seemed about to die, and their national spirit 
at the same time. So came that great pa- 
triotic religious revival under the Macca- 
baean brothers, which restored the indepen- 
dence of the nation, and rekindled and de- 
veloped into new form the old hope of a 
restoration of David’s Kingdom and the 
triumph of Jewry over the world. 





THE GREAT DESTRUCTION 


A brief period of brilliant growth was fol- 
lowed by a century of turbulence, for the 
Jews, their independence achieved, soon 
divided into sects and parties, warring with 
one another and calling in foreign aid, which 
finally resulted in the capture of Jerusalem 
by Pompey and its subjection to Rome. As 
a Roman tributary the hated Edomite, King 
Herod, ruled the Jews with a strong hand, 
but he enlarged the state and rebuilt the 
Temple with such magnificence that it 
ranked as one of the wonders of the world, 
where at the great festivals Jews of the dis- 
persion from all lands gathered in numbers 
unheard of in former days. Herod’s strong 
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hand removed, however, turbulence and par- 
tisan strife broke out afresh, basing on a 
fanatical faith which culminated in the great 
rebellion with its unspeakable horrors, Jew 
fighting Jew, while the Romans slowly con- 
quered the land and at last appeared before 
Jerusalem. The wonderful strength of Jeru- 
salem as a fortress, together with the fanati- 
cal courage of the Jews, enabled it to with- 
stand Titus’s army for four months, in spite 
of the mad partisan strife within its walls. 
Finally, in the summer of 70 a.p., Temple 
and city were captured and utterly destroyed, 
vast numbers of its defenders were massa- 
cred and others graced Titus’s triumphal en- 
trance into Rome, and fought wild beasts in 
the Roman arena. Before the siege the 
Christian Jews withdrew to Pella, and thus 
escaped the punishment meted to their com- 
patriots. “They seem to have been permitted 
to return to the ruins of Jerusalem, from 


which the Jews were excluded. The latter- 


remained turbulent, full of that wonderful, 
fanatical faith which inspired the nation at 
this period, and which no punishment how- 
ever terrible sufficed to suppress. Finally, 
provoked at their obstinacy, the Emperor 
Hadrian determined to put an end to Ju- 
daism. He prohibited circumcision, made 
Jerusalem a Roman colony under the name 
of Elia Capitolina, and set up the worship 
of Jupiter and Venus on the site of the an- 
cient Temple. Then followed that last mad 
revolt of the Jews under Bar Cocheba end- 
ing, in 135 a.p., in the awful blood bath 
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THE TOWER OF DAVID, ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE 
LANDMARKS OF JERUSALEM 








at Bittir, now a station on the railroad from 
Joppa to Jerusalem, after which the Jews 
were absolutely forbidden to enter the Holy 
City. At the same time the line of Jewish- 
Christian bishops came to an end, and the 
separation between Judaism and Christianity 
was definitely achieved. 

Still the Jews looked with longing love 
to the Holy City, and pathetic accounts have 
come down to us of the miserable groups 
which would gather to bewail the city from 

afar, or pay a bribe and risk 


























their lives to enter and weep 
over its stones. From that 
day to this the lamentation 
of the Jews over the fallen 
and desecrated Temple has 
continued, and there was 
ultimately allotted to them 
a wailing place on the west- 
ern side of the Temple, 
where, beating their heads 
against the great founda- 
tion stones, they have been 
wont to sing their dirges 
and weep over Jerusalem 
and its fallen Temple unto 
this day. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITY 
From the rebuilding of 
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VIEW OF JERUSALEM FROM THE GERMAN CHURCH, 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 








LOOKING TOWARDS 


the city after its destruc- 
tion by Titus onward to 
the time of Constantine, a 
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period of over two centuries, Jerusalem re- 
mained in heathen hands, but in the latter 
part of that period Christians abounded there. 
When with Constantine’s accession to the 
throne the Roman Empire became officially 
Christian they developed an immense activity 
in the discovery of ancient sites, and Chris- 
tian churches and shrines were multiplied. 
To the Christian from this time onward 
the newly discovered sepulchre of Jesus, and 
the hill of His Crucifixion, became the most 
sacred spot in all the world, the especial goal 
of pilgrimages. Constantine also gave the 
Jews the freedom of. Jerusalem, in spite of 
which they attempted a new rebellion. Julian 
the Apostate favored them against the Chris- 
tians, and encouraged them to rebuild the 
Temple, which they began but never finished. 
Later the Temple site passed into the hands 
of the Christians, and the Emperor Justinian 
built a great church there. 

At this time along with the pilgrimages de- 
veloped the practise of burial at Jerusalem 
in the hope of a surer and speedier entry into 
Paradise. Already before the time of Ha- 
drian Jews and Christians had commenced 
the practise of gathering the remains of the 
“Lovers of Zion” and bringing them to be 
buried about the Holy City. This practise 
now received a mighty impetus. It continued 
among Christians until after the Crusades, 
and is still practised by Jews and Moslems, 
so that to-day Jerusalem is surrounded by 
tombs and graves of the past and of the pres- 
ent in every sort and variety. ‘The Mount 
of Olives has scarcely a place left for an 
olive tree to grow, and the steep slope from 
the city walls to the valley of the Kidron 
is one bank of tombstones. 


ISLAM AND THE CRUSADES 


For almost three hundred years Jerusalem 
remained Christian. Then the Sassanian 
Persians overran Syria, capturing Jerusalem 
in 614 a.p., where they wrought a horrible 
destruction. Eight years later it was re- 
conquered by the Emperor Heraclius, only 
to surrender in 637, after a four months’ 
siege, to the Moslem caliph, Omar, the suc- 
cessor of Mohammed. He treated the con- 
quered Christians with great moderation, 
only turning the ancient Temple into a Mos- 
lem sanctuary, and leaving the Holy Sepul- 
chre and the other churches in the hands 
of the Christians. Indeed all the Arab ca- 
liphs were very tolerant to Christians and 
Jews alike. Christian worship and Christian 
pilgrimages were permitted ;. Christians and 
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Jews multiplied, and, except that the site 
of the Temple was a Moslem sanctuary, 
both seem to have had little to complain of 
for over three hundred years. Arab writers 
of this period even complain that so great 
favor was shown to the Christians and Jews 
that scarce a Moslem was to be seen at pray- 
ers, and the city had come to be inhabited 
almost entirely by unbelievers in the Mo- 
hammedan faith. 

With the decay and disintegration of the 
Bagdad caliphate and the domination of 
Turkish clans, ending in the capture and 
pillage of Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks, 
in 1077 a. p., all this was changed. The 
Turks were fanatical and barbarous. They 
hampered pilgrimages, maltreated pilgrims, 
desecrated shrines; danced on the altars of 
the churches, and insulted and abused the 
Patriarch. It was such things as this, told 
with the fiery zeal of Peter the Hermit, 
‘which aroused western Christendom to un- 
dertake a Crusade for the recovery of. the 
Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the in- 
fidels. In 1099 the Crusaders captured Jeru- 
salem, cruelly massacring the Moslems and 
the Jews whom they found in the city, and 
for ninety-eight years it remained a Latin 
kingdom, a period which left its impress on 
the land, like the earlier Christian rule, in 
many buildings. During this period Jerusa- 
lem was the sacred city of Christians only, 
Moslem and Jew being alike excluded, and 
the Temple site itself was re-consecrated to 
Christian worship under the control of the 
Templars. 

In 1187 the city was conquered by the 
Kurdish Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, most chiv- 
alrous and courteous of foes, who treated its 
Christian defenders with a generosity in 
strange contrast with their own conduct un- 
der similar conditions. From this date until 
1517 Jerusalem remained in the hands of the 
Egyptians, except for one brief episode. In 
1229 Saladin’s nephew, Melek-el Kamil, then 
sultan of Egypt, ceded the city to his friend, 
Frederick II, emperor of Germany, on con- 
dition that he should not fortify it; and 
thus the city which had cost the lives of so 
many crusaders, passed peacefully into the 
hands of the Christians. After ten years, 
however, the condition of the gift was vio- 
lated, and, the Christians beginning to re- 
build the walls, David, Emir of Kerak, the 
old capital of Moab, intervened and seized 
the city, holding it for four years. Then it 
fell to the Christians again, to be captured 
and barbarously pillaged by the Kharezmian 
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TURKISH SOLDIERS GUARDING THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, THE SUPPOSED SITE OF CHRIST'S TOMB 


Turks in the following year; after which 
it was returned to the Egyptian sultan, to be 
held by him for 273 years. 

It is curious to note that while the Cru- 
saders’ invasion of Palestine was in part due 
to the indignities offered to their brethren of 
the Eastern Church, when they left, the East- 
ern Church and its Emperor were rather on 
the side of the infidels against their Western 
co-religionists, because of the greater toler- 
ance shown them by the former. It is fur- 
ther curious to note that Frederick II, who 
restored the Latin kingdom in 1229, was 
banned by the Pope. 

In 1517 the Turkish Sultan, Suleiman 
the Magnificent, conquered Jerusalem from 
the Egyptians, or rather conquered both Jeru- 
salem and Egypt, and from that day until 
the present time the Asiatic power has dom- 
inated Palestine and owned Jerusalem, with 
the exception of a brief interval, 1831-1840, 
when it was under the control of Ali-Pasha 
of Egypt, to its own great benefit; for the 
Turks, Seljuk, Kharezmian or Ottoman, 
have been the worst masters the Holy Land 
has known. It is perhaps worthy of mention 
that Ali and the Egyptians were driven out 
by the silly and immoral concert of Europe 
of which England was then a part. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Such is the religious-political history of 
Jerusalem. As a religious center it has been 
in the hands of the Jews about 1070 years 
of its total known existence of almost 4000 
years; in the hands of the Christians about 
417 years (this is the period which has es- 
pecially left its impress on the land in archi- 
tectural and cultural remains) ; in the hands 
of the Romans 255 years, and of the Moslems 
1147 years ; not counting the 1000 years of its 
earlier history before its conquest by David. 
During a relatively small portion of this long 
period has Jerusalem been independent, and 
always, on account of its strategic position, 
it has tended to be a bone of contention be- 
tween the Asiatic great powers and Egypt, 
being, however, oftener in the possession of 
the former than of the latter. 


THE SITE 


What is the cause of its great political and 
religious importance? ‘The two are closely 
connected with one another. As has been 
said, Judaea dominated the road connecting 
Egypt with Asia. Judaea itself is a rugged 
mountain mass of limestone; at its highest 
point almost 3000 feet above sea level. Be- 
tween it and the Mediterranean stretches 
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a fertile plain, twenty miles in breadth. This 
plain was the natural road connecting Egypt 
with Syria and all Asia beyond. While the 
Judaean highland was not in itself an attrac- 
tive or promising land, it formed a natural 
fortress from which to attack this road. On 
the other side of the Judaean highland lies 
the mighty gorge of the lower Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, four thousand feet beneath 
the summit of the mountain, with a descent 
in many places almost precipitous and in all 
extremely difficult. Beyond this rises again 
the plateau of Moab, through which lies an- 
other road to Arabia and to Egypt, whenever 
that plateau is in the hands of a settled popu- 
lation and not of Arab 
nomads. But even this 
uncertain road is al- 
ways threatened by a 
hostile power holding 
Judaea. 

The natural fortress 
of Judaea was Jeru- 
salem. From a plateau 
about 2400 feet above 


promontories jut 
out, surrounded, ex- 
cept for the point at 
at which they join the 
plateau northward, by 
deep gorges, and 
hence constituting in 
ancient times a_ most 
favorable and easily 
defensible site for a 
fortress. On the east- 
ern side of the eastern 
two __ promontories, 
and smaller of these 
which constituted the 
original Jerusalem, 
and on which stood 
the Temple, was the 
one spring of that 
region which never went dry. While this 
lay without the wall of the original city, it 
was easy to seal it against an enemy; and at 
a very early period a tunnel was conducted 
from this spring into the rock beneath the 
city, with a shaft descending from above, 
which gave the defenders access to the 
water of the spring at all times. Later, 
during the Jewish period, when the city oc- 
cupied both promontories, this tunnel was 
carried through the hill to a large pool with- 
in the city itself. . Thus the original Jeru- 
salem was surrounded, except at a relatively 
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narrow neck on the north side, by deep and 
impracticable gorges, needing practically no 
defense, and was supplied with living water. 
Invaders could assault the city only from one 
side, on a fairly narrow front, while a siege 
was extremely difficult because of the lack 
of water for the besieging army. 

That which gave Jerusalem its strategic 
and military value constituted also its original 
claim to sanctity, for in that country a 
spring of living water is a mark of the pres- 
ence of God. Jerusalem further possessed 
in the Sakhra a natural high place, with a 
cave beneath, which marked it, according to 
primitive notions, as a place where God man- 
ifested Himself. These 
were the natural 
causes which made 
Jerusalem a sanctu- 
ary and a fortress 
and led David to 
make it the political 
and religious capital 
of Judah, and hence 
of his kingdom. 

But to return to 
the water supply of 
Jerusalem and _ the 
neighborhood, be it 
said that while the 
rainfall at Jerusalem 
is almost the same as 
that of London, rain 
actually falls during 
only seven months in 
the year. 

From May to Oc- 
tober one must live 
on the stored up win- 
ter rain. Now the 
nature of the rock of 
the country is such 
that the rainfall 
drains off very rap- 
idly, descending deep 
below the surface to come out in an under- 
ground flow beneath the Philistine plain 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Wells dug 
anywhere on the Philistine plain will give 
abundant water, but there are almost no 
springs and no streams, but only surface tor- 
rents, on the mountain. ‘The winter rain 
must be collected and preserved in cisterns 
and reservoirs. So every house in Jeru- 
salem has always collected the rainfall from 
its roof in cisterns, and the rainfall of the 
Temple was collected in huge rock-cut reser- 
voirs beneath the surface. At a relatively 
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late date a conduit was also constructed, 
which is still in use, bringing water to the 
city from Solomon’s pool, between Bethle- 
hem and Hebron; but this is of course al- 
ways liable to be cut by an invading force. 

The Judaean plateau extends northward 
to the ridge of Bethel, twelve miles, and 
southward ten miles, to Hebron, which is 
almost an oasis of fertility in a barren land. 
The neighborhood of Jerusalem itself is 
sterile and uninviting, and toward the south- 
east, where alone there is an extensive view 
over the wilderness of Judaea, it resembles 
a map of the moon, seamed, rugged, glaring, 
and utterly without 
verdure. In _ every 
other direction the 
city is overtopped by 
higher hills, close on 
the east, further 
away to north and 
west and _ south, 
which make the an- 
cient fortress useless 
as a fortress to-day. 
From the top of the 
Mount of Olives one 
could cover the 
Haram area with a 
six-shooter, and every 
part of Jerusalem 
with a rifle, and with 
low range guns the 
city could be fired 
down into from the 
hills to the north and 
west and south. 


While Jerusalem is 
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is impossible, and the whole coast from Egypt 
to Mt. Carmel is one straight line of sand, 
with a few rocks here and there, but no bays 
of any sort. The same is true from the 
standpoint of industry. There is no water 
power at or near Jerusalem, and, indeed, with 
all that has been done the water supply of 
Jerusalem is adequate according to American 
ideas for the personal needs of certainly not 
to exceed 25,000 (by confining its use to 
drinking and cooking it is actually made to 
serve a population almost four times as 
large), there is no coal (it is a mountain 
climate with cold winters, and the only fuel 
is dung and charcoal 
made of brush), and 
no minerals or indus- 
trial materials of any 
sort are available for 
manufacturing. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Why, then, should 
the British have made 
such an effort to cap- 
ture Jerusalem, and 
why such exultation 
Over its capture? 
The British were 
forced to invade Ju- 
daea and capture Je- 
rusalem for strate- 
gic reasons, to de- 
prive the Turks and 
Germans of a base 
from which to attack 
ae" am Egypt. Almost at the 
“re ——s commencement of the 








to-day the center of 
four well built roads, 
to Jericho, Joppa, 
Hebron and Shechem 
(roads are rare in that country, the com- 
mon roads being the tracks made by the 
feet of mules and donkeys), and _ the 
terminus of a tiny railroad from the coast, 
thirty-four miles away, it is not a natural 
center of traffic. It lies, it is true, approx- 
imately on the natural track north and south 
on the top of the mountain, but the most 
practicable passes up and down the mountain 
east and west debouch not by Jerusalem, but 
the former by Bethel, the latter by Gibeon, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron. From the standpoint 
of commerce as of agriculture, Jerusalem is 
not the natural site for a city. It is not a cen- 
ter of traffic and it has no port. Joppa is an 
open roadstead, where landing in bad weather 
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war, in November, 
1914, the Turks 
marched a great army 
against Egypt and 
succeeded in coming within striking dis- 
tance of the Suez canal. Again in 
the following year they renewed their at- 
tack. While these attacks were repulsed 
there was always danger of their renewal, 
unless the Turks could be driven back across 
the desert into Palestine; and then there was 
danger of new invasions unless they were de- 
prived of a base from which to make them. 
Now it must be remembered that such at- 
tacks, even though repulsed, were a political 
menace to English control in Egypt and 
threatened the independence of Arabia, which 
is of the utmost importance to that con- 
trol, and to the control of the Suez and 
Red Sea route to India. The English pos- 
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sessors of Egypt found themselves in the same 
position in which the Egyptian Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies found themselves in times of old. 
It seemed best and safest to act on the of- 
fensive and occupy the base from which only 
the Turks could attack, rather than to remain 
on the defensive along the Suez Canal. But 
to invade Palestine involved long and costly 
preparation. It was necessary to build a rail- 
road to transport supplies and to pipe water 
across the desert as the army advanced, for 
no water could be obtained short of Beer- 
sheba and Gaza. This railroad involved the 
manufacture and transportation of rails and 
rolling stock from England and America. 
Hence the long delay. The outside world 
first knew what had been done when news 
came of fighting at el-Arish, the midway 
point on the coast line between Egypt and 
Palestine, and the traditional border between 
them. ‘Then first we knew that the British 
were taking the offensive, but it was not 
until last autumn that reports began to ar- 
rive of what was at first indecisive fighting 
at Gaza and Beersheba. The English were 
fighting from the desert, the Turks were in 
their base; hence the difficulty and the long 
delay in capturing those border towns. But 
after Beersheba and Gaza fell to the British 
early in November progress was rapid, espe- 
cially along the Philistine plain. By the 
middle of November, Joppa had been cap- 
tured, the whole plain was in their hands, 
and they were pressing up the various passes 
on to the plateau of Judaea. Progress from 
Beersheba up the steppe and on to the pla- 
teau was slower. The transport was longer 
and more hazardous, and the country be- 
tween Beersheba and Hebron is waterless, 
and increasingly difficult and rugged as one 
approaches Hebron. So the British seem 
to have gained a foothold on the plateau 
northwest of Jerusalem, ascending by the 
old Beth Horon pass, famous especially for 
the episode of Joshua’s victory when the sun 
stood still, and occupying the hill of Mizpah 
(Neby Samwil), before they succeeded in 
securing Hebron.t. Their foothold on the 
plateau once firmly established, however, and 
the efforts of the Turks to dislodge them re- 
pulsed, the capture of Jerusalem was in- 
evitable, and so followed in rapid succession 
the report of the capture of Hebron and 
Bethlehem, the surrender of Jerusalem, and 
the storming of Scopus and the Mount of 





1The newspaper reports of the campaign have been 
so fragmentary, the names of places and indications of 
distances and direction so distorted that it has been 
extremely difficult to follow the campaign intelligently. 
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Olives, north and east of the city itself. 
THE ADVANTAGE 


What is the advantage gained by the 
British in the.possession of Jerusalem? Stra- 
tegically the same advantage which the pos- 
sessors of Egypt have always found in the 
possession of Palestine. That land is a for- 
tress by which to hold the Asiatic invader far 
away from the Egyptian frontier, and from 
which to threaten him with attack. True it 
is not easy of access from Egypt, nevertheless, 


' given a strong, hostile power in Asia, Egypt 


e 


has always found it necessary to hold Pales- 
tine in order to protect itself. Politically and 
morally the gain is enormous. The conquest 
of Jerusalem will find its echo not only 
among the twelve million Jews, orthodox 
and unorthodox, infidels and believers, who 
look to Jerusalem as their sacred city and 
who are rejoicing everywhere in every land 
in the hope that its reclamation from Turkish 
misrule and tyranny may mean a Jewish na- 
tional revival. Jerusalem is a sacred city for 
many times twelve million Christians, and 
many times twelve million Moslems. Its 
conquest by the British will consolidate politi- 
cally, by its moral influence, the British po- 
sition in Egypt, enhance Britain’s prestige 
with its Moslem subjects in India, as also 
that of her allies in Moslem Africa, and it 
will tend to range all the Arabic-speaking 
subjects of Turkey on her side. It will 
have a profound influence on the minds 
of countless Russian peasants who look to 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem with certainly as 
great a longing as do the most pious Jews, 
and it may consequently prove helpful in the 
general attitude of Russia toward the Allies. 
It will touch profoundly also the religious 
sentiment of France and Italy and Spain 
and Austria, from which Roman Catholic 
pilgrims in thousands yearly visit Jerusalem 
as a pious act. The simple people in those 
countries cannot help but look with a certain 
favor on the Christian power which has re- 
deemed the Holy City and the sacred sites 
from the infidel. What part pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land play in all those countries, 
those only can realize who have visited Pales- 
tine. Enormous sums of money have been 
invested in hospices and institutions of every 
sort for the entertainment of pilgrims. 
Schools, hospitals and religious establish- 
ments, Russian, Italian, Spanish, French, 
Austrian, German, English, Armenian, and 
even Abyssinian dot the Holy Land, and 
cluster especially in and about Jerusalem. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


The gathering of religions and of nations 
at Jerusalem in the times before the war 
was a wonderful thing to witness. There 
you saw every division and every race of 
Christians, and Jews of every sect and coun- 
try, and of Moslems not a few. The first 
are chiefly pilgrims, those only being resi- 
dents who live frém the pilgrimages. The 
latter are the natives of the land, with a few 
Turkish officials. The Jews are religious 
colonists. It was as a result of the perse- 
cutions in Russia in 1881 that the Jews began 
to come to Jerusalem in large numbers. At 
the present time they outnumber all the 
other elements of the population, and, owing 
to their influx, Jerusalem has grown very 
rapidly, more than doubling its population 
in the last thirty-five years, so that the pres- 
ent city spreads far beyond the old walls, 
especially to the north and west. The Jews 
who have come since 1881 are all Ashkena- 
zim, of the Polish rite. The older Jewish in- 
habitants were of the Sephardim, or Portu- 
guese rite; but besides these there are also 
Jews from Central Asia, Jews from Arabia, 
Jews from India, and you will find streets 
or settlements entirely occupied by one or 
the other of these. They all live directly or 
indirectly by religion, and partly on the alms 
contributed by synagogues all over the world, 
the so-called Khaluka, according to a cus- 
tom existing already in St. Paul’s time. 

Jerusalem is a Babel of tongues and a 
discord of clashing and quarreling religions 
and sects. As a Holy City it presents most 
serious problems of government. The Mos- 
lem hates and despises the Christian and the 
Jew, and denies them access to his sanc- 
tuary, the ancient Temple. This the Jews 
claim as theirs, and hold it polluted by the 
presence of the Moslem within its area. The 
Christians refuse the Jews admission to their 
shrines, about the possession of which Greeks 
and Latins fight and murder one another, 
when not restrained by Turkish guards. To 
keep the peace between such discordant reli- 
gious claims and ideals and to divide reli- 
gious privileges in a manner satisfactory to 
all is a Herculean task, and it must be re- 
membered that whatever is done in Jerusa- 
lem will touch the heart and brain of three 
religions. But on this very account the pos- 
session of Jerusalem holds in itself great po- 
tentialities, moral and social. 

It is for this reason that it has been a 
bone of contention between the great powers 
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of Europe for the last century and more. 
France’s hegemony in the West was bound up 
with her position as Protector of the Faith, 
and that involved her protection of the faith 
in the Holy Land. Russia was compelled by 
the religious demands of her own Christian 
subjects and her political aspirations to Orien- 
tal hegemony to maintain the same attitude in 
Palestine, and to claim holy sites for the 
Eastern Church. It was finally the conflict- 
ing claims in this regard of France and Rus- 
sia, representing Latin and Eastern Chris- 
tianity respectively, that led to the Crimean 
war, which, beginning in a quarrel between 
Western and Eastern Christians, became fin- 
ally a struggle of the Western powers to pre- 
vent the dismemberment of Turkey by Rus- 
sia. England was involved, not because of 
her religious interests in Palestine, for she 
has practically none, but because of her In- 
dian empire, and her desire to prevent any 
strong power from controlling her possible 
line of communication therewith. For that 
reason also she maintained the decrepit Turk- 
ish power against Ali Pasha in 1840, ham- 
pered French intervention to prevent the 
massacre of the Christians of the Lebanon 
in 1860, and intervened to save Constan- 
tinople from the Russians in 1878. 

German interest in Palestine is later than 
that of these other powers, only dating from 
the last decade of the last century. That in- 
terest is due primarily to her plan of expan- 
sion, for which the only visible outlet was 
the Turkish empire. Consequently she has 
sought on the one hand to strengthen Turkey 
against Russian aggression, and on the other 
hand to supplant England as the friend and 
supporter of the Turk, as the price of which 
she has demanded and obtained industrial 
concessions to further her plans of expan- 
sion and outlet. These have seemed to the 
English to threaten their supremacy along 
the Indian route, which is just what Ger- 
many has meant them to do, because of her 
commercial and colonial competition with 
England. - To bring England to terms she 
must threaten her Indian supremacy. Hence 
largely the Bagdad railway, and hence her: 
interest in Palestine. The former was com- 
mercial and industrial, the latter religious, 
because religion is the life of Palestine, and 
the source of its influence in the world. 

Hence the Emperor’s visit to Palestine, 
which left its mark upon Jerusalem in the 
tearing down of part of the wall to afford an 
adequate entrance, and outside of Jerusalem 
in roads for him to travel over. His friend- 
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ship with the Sultan secured him also reli- 
gious concessions, for German Protestants a 
church, for German Catholics coveted holy 
sites. He has sought to oust England on the 
one side as the Protestant and France on the 
other as the Catholic leader in Palestine, 
and at the same time to play the role of friend 
and protector of the Caliph of Islam, and 
hence a leader of the Moslems. Strangely 
enough he has succeeded in an unexpected de- 
gree in accomplishing his purpose, and Ger- 
man religious influence in Palestine pro- 
gressed almost as rapidly in the twenty-five 
years before the war as its industrial and 
commercial inflence elsewhere in Turkey. 
We have spoken of the Jewish invasion of 
Palestine, which began in 1881. That also 
has its political side, because of the great 
financial importance of Jewish capitalists in 
the capitals of Europe. France and England 
have been the special benefactors and promo- 


ters of Jewish colonization, and England es- 
pecially in latter years has seemed inclirred 
to consider favorably the idea of Palestine 
for the Jews, in which she has had a certain 
moral, but entirely unofficial support from 
influential sources in America. 

What changes in the attitude of the vari- 
ous nations toward Jerusalem and its prob- 
lems will result from this war with its new 
alignments and mighty upheaval of all things 
formerly existing I find it impossible even to 
conjecture. In conclusion I can only repeat 
that commercially and industrially the Holy 
Land has relatively small value; strategic- 
ally it is important for the protection of 
Egypt and Arabia, and as a base from which 
to threaten Turkish empire in all its Arabic 
speaking provinces, that is the whole country 
south of the mountains of Asia Minor; but 
its greatest possibilities are moral and polit- 
ical. 
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THE HEART OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM AS SEEN FROM THE FAMOUS TOWER OF DAVID AT THE 
JOPPA GATE—SEE PAGE 5I 


(It was from this direction that the British forces entered the city. \ 
Directly in the center is the “(Dome of the Rock,” the site of 


of Olives, crowned by a modern Russian tower. 
Solomon’s temple—see page 49. 


Directly. back of this is the Garden of Gethsemane. 


In the background may be seen the Mount 


The needle-pointed tower at 


the left belongs to the Church of St. John, the headquarters of the Knights of St. John during the Crusades. On 
the left side of the principal business street in the immediate foreground is the Deutsche Palaestina Bank) 
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RUSSIA’S TWO 


REVOLUTIONS 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


O realize what has happened in Russia, 

we should remember this: That two 
antagonistic revolutions started in Russia at 
exactly the same time, and that they have, 
since March, 1917, been racing madly to 
beat each other, first one and then the other 
getting the upper hand. With the outcome, 
most of the Russians who think—and we 
must realize that only a very small propor- 
tion of Russians do think or know how to 
think — are profoundly shocked and dis- 
gusted. 

Most, but not all. The small but tre- 
mendously active class led by Nicolai Lenine, 
whose real name is said by some to be Ulyan- 
off, and by others to be Zederblum, and by 
Trotsky, who formerly called himself Braun- 
stein, is wildly elated over what has hap- 
pened, and counts it as only a beginning, not 
for Russia only, but for the whole world. 
For we shall be wise to get it into our minds 
at the outset that the Lenine-Trotsky Bol- 
sheviki, like the German Kaiser, aim at 
world domination. 

The Bolsheviki are the lineal successors of 
the older Nihilist and Terrorist groups, who 
advocated .and practised assassination. Their 
motto, ““The Triumph of creation is destruc- 
tion,” is fully accepted by the Bolsheviki, 
who plan to tear down and destroy all the 
existing “robber governments,” including 
our own. The Bolsheviki are, therefore, the 
older of the two Russian revolutionary move- 
ments. 


REFORM ~ROGRAM OF THE: DUMA LEADERS 


After many violent outbreaks, none of 
which succeeded, these apostles of violence 
found their opportunity last spring, when the 
Russian Constitutional Revolution—the “of- 
ficial” revolution, one may call it—dislocated 
the government of the Czar. This official 
revolution was put in motion as a protest 
against the inefficiency of some of the Czar’s 
ministers and the treachery. of others, like 
Stuermer and Protopopoff, and also against 
the pro-German court of the Russian Em- 
press. Its leaders were men like Rodzianko, 
Milyukoff, and Gutchkoff, of the Duma, and 
the great Zemstvo leaders like Prince Lvoff. 


They had a definite plan, which has com- 
pletely failed at every point. They wished 
to transform the government of Russia into 
a constitutional monarchy, like that of Eng- 
land, in which the ministers, hitherto ap- 
pointed by, and responsible to, the Emperor, 
should become responsible to, and probably 
be drawn from, the Duma. But the Czar 
persistently refused to choose ministers ac- 
ceptable to the Duma and responsible to the 
Duma, though he did, under pressure from 
the Duma, dismiss from office the pro- 
German Stuermer. 

The Duma leaders next planned a consti- 
tutional monarchy with the Czarevitch 
Alexis as monarch; and, finally, when Nich- 
olas II refused to be separated from his son, 
their choice fell on the Czar’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael. But he was unwill- 
ing to accept the responsibility before the 
nation, through a Constituent Assembly, had 
expressed its consent. 


THE “OFFICIAL” REVOLUTION AS PLANNED 


So the Duma leaders, having seen their 
first three plans fail, fell back upon a fourth; 
which was really forced upon them by the 
decision of the Czar’s brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael: They agreed to summon 
a Constituent Assembly, the primary pur- 
pose of which was to pronounce upon the 
candidacy of the Grand Duke Michael. And 
in the meantime they planned to carry on 
the administration of Russia and of the war 
themselves, calling themselves for this pur- 
pose a “Provisional Government,” or, to 
translate the Russian term literally, a “Tem- 
porary Government.” So we had, in the 
second half of March, the announcement 
of a Temporary Government with Prince 
Lvoff, the able Zemstvo leader, as Premier; 
with Milyukoff as Foreign Minister; with 
Gutchkoff as Minister of War; and so on 
—to keep things going until the Constituent 
Assembly should assémble and decide con- 
cerning Grand Duke Michael. 

The abdication of Nicholas II took place 
on March 15 and was immediately followed 
by the formation of Prince Lvoff’s Ministry. 
But, about a week earlier, certain things had 
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happened in Petrograd, which we shall now 
consider. 


EMERGENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF WORKMEN 


There had been a grave shortage of pro- 
visions, especially of bread, though Russia, 
being one of the great wheat-exporting coun- 
tries and having for two years exported no 
wheat, because of the closing of the Dar- 
danelles, ought to have had abundant sup- 
plies. A rumor got about that the lack of 
supplies in Petrograd was the result of a 
conspiracy, hatched by Protopopoff, Minis- 
ter of the Interior; that his inspiration was 
pro-German, and that his purpose was to 
create bread riots in the capital and then to 
declare that, because of these internal dis- 
orders, Russia would be compelled to with- 
draw from the war and make a separate peace 
with Germany and Austria. What truth 
may have been’in that rumor, it is now quite 
impossible to say. But there were bread riots 
in Petrograd, apparently organized by the 
then obscure group known as the Council of 
Workmen. 

The leaders of that Council were largely 
non-Russian in race and faith. At the head 
of it was an_ unsuccessful horse-doctor, 
Nicholas Tscheidze, an alien sprung from 
one of the smaller aboriginal tribes in the 
Caucasus mountains. Another conspicuous 
figure was a certain Nahamkes, who called 
himself Stekloff, one of those who spoke and 
thought in a dialect of German. _ Apparently 
Alexander Kerensky was a third member of 
the Council. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE DUMA LEADERS 


The troops of Petrograd, instead of shoot- 
ing the bread rioters, on the order of the 
Minister of the Interior, Protopopoff, at 
first merely kept them moving, and, later, 
fraternized with them; and a movement pres- 
ently sprang up to capture and imprison, 
not only Protopopoff, but the, whole Minis- 
try. This movement was backed both by 
the Duma leaders like Milyukoff, and by 
the leaders of the Workmen’s Council, each 
body having its-own ends in view. Exactly 
what agreements were made between these 
two groups, we have not been informed ; but 
they were evidently of such a nature as to 
give the Workmen’s Council a moral hold on 
the Duma leaders. Perhaps it would not 
be unfair to describe that “secret treaty” 
in this way: the Duma leaders, in order 
to get rid of the old Ministry, which they 
wished to replace by a Duma Ministry, ac- 


cepted the aid of the Workmen’s Council 
and the method of street-fighting. 

That fighting has been graphically de- 
scribed, and, I think, enormously exag- 
gerated. It is probable that, on both sides, 
less than a thousand men were killed. It 
is certain that, in the formal funeral held 
a few days later, only 198 bodies were 
buried, in ‘red revolutionary coffins. So far 
as the Russian people are concerned, that 
very limited street-fighting is all they had 
to do with the Russian Revolution; the 
rest of Russia, the immense majority of 
the population, took no part in it whatever; 
they simply accepted it as an accomplished 
fact. The old Ministry was captured and 
imprisoned, and the Duma leaders went to 
discuss matters with the Czar, proposing, as 
has been related, a succession of plans look- 
ing to the immediate establishment of a 
limited monarchy, with the Czar’s brother 
as Czar. ‘They had not, after the street- 
fighting and the capture of the old Ministry, 
the slightest intention of establishing a re- 
public, in all likelihood because they foresaw 
that the Russian people still quite lack the 
power of self-government. 

But, as has been said, they had made a 
“secret treaty” with the Workmen’s Coun- 
cil; it turned out, later, that they had put 
a noose around their own necks and given 
the end to the Workmen’s Council, which 
immediately began to pull. 


DEMORALIZATION IN THE ARMY 


The Petrograd garrison had, during the 
street fighting, fraternized with the rioters. 
They presently met together, to debate the 
situation, and the title of the Council 
changed: it became the Council of Work- 
men and Soldiers. But its leaders did not 
change. They were the same group of 
Marxian Socialists, of the Lenine-Trotsky 
type, though Lenine was, at that time, still 
in German Switzerland, while Trotsky, who 
at that time called himself Braunstein, was 
in New York. Both immediately set out 
for Russia, while their “comrades” in 
Petrograd, with the horse-doctor Nicholas 
Tscheidze at their head, held the fort. 

They immediately began to pull the noose 
round the necks of the Lvoff Ministry. An 
“Order,” written, it is said, by Nahamkes, 
(alias Stekloff); was placarded on the walls 
of Petrograd. It told the soldiers no longer 
to salute their officers, but to form, for each 
unit of the army, company, battalion, regi- 
ment, brigade, division, corps, a Committee 
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of Soldiers, who were to decide on all ques- 
tions of discipline. That, of course, meant 
utter demoralization of the army; the more 
so, as many soldiers, not content with dis- 
obeying their officers, proceeded to shoot 
them. 

There was instant protest against this 
subversive Order in the Lwvoff Ministry. 
Gutchkoff, the War Minister, flatly refused 
to support it or to transmit it to the army. 
Milyukoff backed him up. As a result, there 
were streets riots inspired by the Council, 
and Milyukoff and, later, Gutchkoff, were 
forced to resign. The noose was being 
tightened. 


KERENSKYS PART IN “DEMOCRATIZING” 
THE ARMY 


At the beginning of March, it seems, 
Alexander Kerensky was a member of both 
camps—an officer of the Workmen’s Coun- 
cil, and also a labor leader in the Duma. He 
continued, apparently, to belong to both 
camps. He was given the post of Minister 
of Justice in the Lvoff Ministry and, as a 
Minister, he appears to have espoused and 
accepted the famous Order above described 
and, when Gutchkoff resigned, Kerensky 
took the portfolio of War Minister, and the 
Order was transmitted, with the whole au- 
thority of the War Ministry, to the men on 
the front. The Russian army was to be 
“democratized.” It was democratized . . . 

I wonder whether it is necessary to point 
out the fallacy and folly in all this? De- 
mocracy is government by the will of the 
people, or, strictly, by the will of the ma- 
jority of the people. When that will has 
been ascertained, the question is closed. The 
whole nation must obey. The alternative 
is not liberty but anarchy. Onée the de- 
cision has been reached, there remains one 
thing only—obedience. The national army 
is an instrument created by the national will, 
to perform a certain task; in war, a fateful 
and perilous task, which can succeed on one 
sole condition—the absolute unanimity of 
the machine, its perfect obedience to the 
single guiding will which is, in fact, the will 
of the whole nation. The parts of that ma- 
chine can no more debate the matter afresh 
than can the parts of a steamship debate the 
question of navigation in a storm. Surely, 
that is common sense and the truest de- 
mocracy. Yet the Lwvoff Ministry seem 
never to have understood it; or, if they did 
understand, seem to have lacked the courage 
and manliness to say so. At any rate, with 
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Kerensky at the War Ministry, the Order 
went forth; the Russian army was “de- 
mocratized.” 

It was, of course, a paroxysm of folly, and 
American military men so saw it and de- 
scribed it at the time. But it was a huge 
piece of vanity also; these amateurs in gov- 
ernment were confident that they knew much 
better than the cumulative wisdom of man- 


kind. 


“SOCIALIST” VERSUS “CONSTITUTIONAL” 


REVOLUTION 


What the now famous Council thought 
of it, seems to be quite clear. They had not, 
and have not, the slightest interest in the 
cause of the Allies; they did not even care a 
fig for the war of Russia against the German 
invaders. They had, and have, a quite differ- 
ent war in view: the war of the “proletariat” 
against the “capitalist class,” according to 
the blindly ignorant phrasing of the Marxian 
gospel. And, seeing in the officers, repre- 
sentatives of the “capitalist” class, they bade 
the “proletariat” soldiers throw off the yoke 
and, if their officers refused to obey them, 
they advised the soldiers to shoot the of- 
ficers—advice which was literally taken and 
acted upon. 

The “social revolution” was steadily 
tightening the noose about the neck of the 
“constitutional revolution,” in spite of all 
protests from the Lwvoff Ministry, which 
soon ceased to exist, while the Duma re- 
mained practically in hiding. There is 
sharp irony in the position of the Duma. 
The Czar had issued a decree, proroguing 
the Duma; this decree was made the pretext 
for demanding his abdication. He abdicated 
—and the Duma proceeded to fade away, 
leaving not even as much as the smile of the 
Cheshire Cat, in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
At present, it neither exists nor has ceased 
to exist, like the Vedantin definition of 
matter. 

Kerensky continued to belong to both 
camps, the Duma party and the Council; but 
in fact he practically surrendered to the 
Council. As War Minister and afterwards 
as Premier, he fulminated decrees of “blood 
and iron,” borrowing a big phrase from Bis- 
marck. But, to borrow another phrase from 
Bismarck, his iron was “a lath painted to 
look like steel.” He led, with dramatic ex- 
hortations, an advance of the army in 
Galicia; but the committees, which he had 
authorized, in the army immediately to the 
north, decided that it was “undemocratic” 
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to fight, and voted to retreat. The vote 
was carried into execution, and the honor 
of the Russian army was stained. Since 
then, the committees up and down the front 
have continued to vote, and the Council has 
continued to tighten the noose. What the 
former members of the Duma, the former 
Ministers of the ““Temporary Government,” 
now think of the Russian Revolution, it is 
not easy to divine. They must see the 
ghastly tragedy of it, or, at least, of their 
own position; but they are probably inclined 
to lay all the blame on the Council, rather 
than on their secret treaty with the Council, 
which in reality had made the noose that 
strangled them. 


THE PEOPLE'S ATTITUDE 


So far we have had very little to say about 
the Russian people. ‘The reason is, that, 
with the events we have described, the vast 
mass of the Russian people had nothing 
whatever to do. They simply accepted them 
as we accept the weather. In our press, we 
read about the great young democracy of 
Russia rising in its might, overturning Czar- 
dom, breaking its chains. Nothing at all 
corresponding to this really happened. There 
was no initiative on the part of the Russian 
people; there was no struggle, beyond the 
street-fighting in Petrograd, in which a few 
hundred men were slain; the Russian people 
has expressed neither assent nor comment 
on the whole affair. It has simply done noth- 
ing, and let the whole thing slide. 

There is no cause for wonder in this, if 
we think for a moment, and realize what the 
“Russian people” really is. The population 
of what was the Russian Empire is 180,- 
000,000; that of European Russia, leaving 
out Poland, is 130,000,000. Of these, some 
110,000,000 live in country villages, while 
less than 20,000,000 live in towns. Petro- 
grad and Moscow have about 2,000,000 
each; Riga, Odessa and Kiev have, among 
them, about 2,000,000; while the remaining 
14,000,000 dwell in small towns sparsely 
sprinkled over nearly 2,000,000 square miles 
of plains. 

But the vast majority, as we saw, dwell 
in villages of log huts, averaging fifteen 
or twenty families to the village. Their 
hearts and souls are wrapped up in the 
farming—the very primitive and ineffectual 
farming—of their communal lands, and they 
have little concern with anything else under 
heaven. In reality, they are not “Russians,” 
in any clear national sense, for they have 


no developed patriotic feeling; they are sim- 
ply villagers, for the most part fumbling 
and illiterate villagers, and the only thing 
they really care for is their land—of which 
they never think they have enough. The 
truth is that, because of poor farming and 
a hopeless communal tenure, they get very 
little out of their land; with a little knowl- 
edge, they might easily get twice as much; 
with individual ownership, they would prob- 
ably get three times as much. But they 
believe that the remedy is—more land, and 
they will blindly follow anyone who promises 
them that, as children respond to bribes of 
candy. 

These peasants are not radically altered 
when they put on a uniform. They learned, 
after long generations, to accept the duty 
of military service; they learned to “die for 
the Czar,” and to fight hard, suffer heroic- 
ally, and die like men, in obedience to that 
loyalty. It was the one thing that lifted 
them above the mud of their fields and made 
them as good soldiers in their slow way as 
any in the world. 

But, when you broke the mainspring of 
their loyalty and obedience, when you took 
from them their fine impulse of devotion, 
when instead of loyalty you offered them 
self-seeking and self-interest—and this is in 
effect what the revolution has done—then 
self-interest and self-preservation began to 
work. _ When, in the old days, you told the 
peasant soldier to die for the Czar, he went 
forward and died like a man. But now, 
when the spark of loyalty has been snuffed 
out, when every impulse of selfishness in him 
has been appealed to, you tell him to go for- 
ward and die “for the people,” he has logic 
enough in him to say: “Very well, but I am 
the people! I will begin by saving my own 
skin!” What he really wants is, to go home 
to his village. Democracy means no more 
to him than trigonometry. He does not 
want to govern himself; he wants to go home 
to his fields among the pine trees. He 
thinks of the revolution as simply the op- 
portunity to go home to his land; perhaps 
also the opportunity to get more land, which 
at present belongs to his neighbors. 

It is said, on good evidence, that more than 
one “‘strategic retreat” of the Russians on the 
front was started in this way: The German 
aviators dropped papers saying, “They are 
dividing up the lands back home; go, quick, 
or you will get none!’’ And they went quick, 
thinking of nothing else, caring for nothing 
else in the world. 

















THE PROBLEM OF THE FRENCH 
CANADIAN 


By A. MAURICE LOW 


IMILAR to all other English-speaking 

countries, Canada has had to meet the 
question of conscription. It is an ugly word 
to English ears. England dodged it as long 
as possible, resorted to various expedients in 
deference to the rooted objection to com- 
pulsion, raised the bulk of her armies by 
voluntary enlistment, and then resorted to 
universal service as the only equitable 
method. Canada, who responded magnifi- 
cently in defense of the Empire and made 
glorious sacrifice for the cause of civilization, 
would not at first sanction conscription, be- 
cause of the opposition of the French Cana- 
dians. The gallantry of the Australians 
carried the fame of the “Anzacs” to the four 
quarters of the world and the men from the 
Antipodes swelled the ever-growing column 
of the Allies, but Australia rejected con- 
scription because labor opposed it. Curious- 
ly enough the United States was the one 
English-speaking country to grasp the nettle 
firmly and to adopt conscription as one of 
the earliest military measures. Now, after 
three years of war, Canada has made con- 
scription a political issue, and on the de- 
cision Sir Robert Borden staked his political 
future. 

He was compelled to go to the country last 
month. His government had pledged itself 
to contribute 500,000 men to the allied cause, 
but after 400,000 had been raised enlistments 
were falling off and conscription was neces- 
sary to reach the slackers. In an effort to 
eliminate party politics, and especially to 
bring the French Canadians to a realization 
of their duty, Sir Robert offered to form a 
coalition government and tendered Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier a seat in the cabinet, but the 
offer was refused, and the only alternative 
was to take a referendum by an appeal to the 
electorate. The country answered in a way 
that has not been a surprise to the student 
of Canadian politics. 

The reluctance of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to adopt universal military service has 
been due to the opposition of the French 


Canadians and the fear of political conse- 
quences, the great majority of the English- 
speaking Canadians having always approved 
it. In the Province of Quebec, with a popu- 
lation of about 2,000,000, approximately 90 
per cent. of the whole are French-born or of 
French descent, who speak French almost 
exclusively ; and in the eastern portion of the 
adjoining Province of Ontario there is also 
a fairly large sprinkling of French Cana- 
dians, although the Province has a heavily 
preponderant English-speaking population. 
French Canadians are to be found in all 
parts of the Dominion from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, but Quebec, Lower Canada, as 
it was formerly called, is their stronghold 
and the thorn in the side of the men of 
British or native Canadian birth or descent. 


NEITHER FRENCH, ENGLISH NOR CANADIAN 


The French Canadians are a curious 
study in nationality. They have no passion- 
ate longing for France and no bitter hatred 
against England because the Union Jack and 
not the Tri-color is the symbol of their na- 
tionality. They have not the same feeling 
against England as the conqueror that the 
Irish have. They have no long list of real 
or imaginary grievances to be avenged. They 
do not dream of the day when the yoke of 
the oppressor shall be cast off and once again 
they shall renew their allegiance to France. 
France is not their motherland, they are not 
her children; their hearts do not thrill when 
they recall her glorious past or her valiant 
deeds of to-day. They are not English; of 
English history they are almost totally igno- 
rant; the genius of the English people is 
foreign to them. And they are not, which 
perhaps is most curious of all, Canadian. 

When one speaks in broad terms, and 
there are times when only generalities can be 
properly used, there is always a danger of 
saying too much or too little and therefore 
doing an injustice. So that no injustice may 
be done, I recognize that there is a minority 
of French Canadians to whom Canada 
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means as much as it does to the English- 
speaking people, and in the Canadian regi- 
ments at the front there are French Cana- 
dians who have fought with the same gal- 
lantry as the men from all the other parts 
of the British Empire, and who have shown 
the supreme test of patriotism: the willing- 
ness to die in defense of country. But a 
minority, and especially a numerically small 
minority, is not representative of the mass, 
and what I say about the French Canadian is 
a true presentation of the majority. 


LACK OF INTERCOURSE 


One must have more than a superficial 
knowledge of Canada, and one must have an 
intimate acquaintance both’ among - the 
French-and-English-speaking peoples before 
one is competent to understand the state of 
affairs, and even then, although one may 
know the facts, he still remains puzzled to 
explain them. In the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec, for instance, where side by side are 
shops with French and ‘English names, and 
the girl or man behind the counter will an- 
swer you in French or English according to 
the language of your question, and the street- 
car conductor is also bilingual, and the news- 
boys sell both French and English news- 
papers, and the gamins slang each other in a 
patois compounded of the dregs of both 
tongues, there is socially no more contact 
between French and English than is neces- 
sary; in fact, one may put it more correctly 
by saying that unless intercourse is abso- 
lutely necessary it is avoided. Money speaks 
a universal language, it alone knows no 
prejudice and feels no patriotism, it is with- 
out class distinction or racial animosities. In 
business, therefore, Frenchman and English- 
man will exchange money, they will trade 
because they have to, but outside of the shop 
or the office, when there is no longer any- 
thing to be made and men can exercise their 
natural inclinations, the two races keep 
apart. 

As a visitor you are a neutral, even al- 
though your nationality is well known, but 
if you visit a French family, almost without 
exception—and the exceptions are so rare to 
be immediately remarked—you will meet 
only French men and women and the con- 
versation will be carried on in French; and 
among the English, in their homes and their 
clubs, only English is spoken, and it is sel- 
dom a French visitor is met. Racial an- 
tipathy, I believe, is nowhere more marked 
than it is in Lower Canada between. the 
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French-and-English-speaking peoples. The 
two races dislike each other, and the war has 
increased that bitterness; the failure of the 
men of Quebec to enlist and the opposition 
to conscription of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
idol of the French Canadians, and of Henri 
Bourassa, the leader of the Nationalists, and 
other leading Liberals of French extraction, 
having fanned dislike into hate. 


HOW LANGUAGE MOLDS THOUGHT 


No one will question the genius the Eng- 
lish have shown in colonization,* but “they 
were guilty of a monumental blunder when 
they sanctioned the use in Canada of French 
as an official language. That, I think, is the 
explanation of the French Canadian ‘problem. 
As a man thinks so he is, and he translates 
language into thought. The probléni-of the 
German American in the United’ States is a 
much less serious one than that of the French 
Canadian in the Dominion, even although 
the Teutonic element in America’ is vastly 
greater than the French element-in Canada. 
The millions of non-English spéaking peoples 
who have poured through the gates of Amer- 
ica to hive in the cities or settle ‘on the farms 
have not corrupted the foundation of Eng- 
lish ideas, thought, language, institutions or 
laws, and despite this large infusion America 
still remains fundamentally an English- 
thinking nation because it is an English- 
speaking country. 

In America necessity compels the Teu- 
tonic, Latin or Slav immigrant, if he is 
young and bent on seeking his fortune, to 
learn English because the road to advance- 
ment is closed unless he can speak the lan- 
guage of the country, and his children, the 
second generation born on the new soil, have 
no choice—they must speak English or sink; 
while the third generation, forced into active 
competition with the native, rarely knows 
the ancestral tongue; English is their native 
language, and even though they retain their 
racial characteristics and to some extent their 
physiognomy, so rapid is the process of assimi- 
lation, so frequent is intermarriage, so all- 
controlling is the influence of language on 
thought, that the second generation is al- 
most English-thinking because it is English- 
speaking, while the third and later genera- 
tions are entirely English-thinking because 


‘of inability to think in any other language. 


ASSIMILATION CHECKED IN CANADA 


In Canada, however, this process of as- 
similation has been checked because although 
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Englishmen and Frenchmen have lived side 
by side.for more than a hundred and. fifty 
years the Englishman thinks and talks in 
English while the Frenchman thinks and 
expresses himself in another tongue, and 
while both may be bilingual each uses the 
language of the other in necessity and not 
for choice; to both it is something exotic, 
and even while they speak back of their 
heads they are thinking in their own lan- 
guage. It is precisely the same as an Eng- 
lishman coming to America for the first time 
translates dollars into pounds before he is 
able to visualize the amount. He may say 
dollars, but that means nothing to him until 
he has reduced the amount to the coinage 
with which he has always been familiar. 

It is bad enough that in Parliament and 
the law courts the proceedings should be 
carried on in two languages; even among 
the educated this dual language hampers in- 
tercourse and between the _half-educated 
there can be no close communion, but among 
the ignorant it means segregation. ‘Travel 
along the lower reaches of the St. Lawrence, 
where the habitant and his always increasing 
brood cultivate the farms, and English 
serves the wayfarer badly. The habditant his 
wife and children know a few fragmentary 
words and phrases, but extended conversa- 
tion is impossible. The St. Lawrence River 
farmer coming to Quebec at infrequent in- 
tervals to buy his supplies or make his pious 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the Blessed St. 
Anne, goes to a hotel where only French is 
spoken; he offers up his prayers in French; 
he naturally gravitates to the French shops; 
it is with other Pierres and Jeans he drinks 


his thin wine and engages in political argu- 
mentation. 


ISOLATION OF THE FRENCH-SPEAKING 
CANADIAN 


The phenomenon of all most striking, it 
may again be repeated, is that the French 
Canadian, whether the almost illiterate 
peasant or the man of education, has no pas- 
sionate attachment for France and no burn- 
ing fervor for Canada. By choice he has 
isolated himself from his English-speaking 
neighbors and withdrawn from spiritual con- 
tact with them. If he has any pride it is a 
stubborn pride in not speaking English and 
in encouraging his children to scorn English, 
who hearing only French spoken in the hime, 
the school, and the church, have naturally 
little inclination and less opportunity to learn 
any other language. If France to the French 
Canadian were home, as England was to 
the Puritan, driven into exile but still united 
to the land of his birth by the ties of senti- 
ment, one could understand why the French 
Canadian keeps aloof from the English; or 
if French Canadians were only biding their 
time when Canada from Labrador to British 
Columbia is to be dominated by the sons of 
France, Latin culture is to take the place of 
Saxon, and in the western hemisphere is to 
be planted a New France that shall redound 
to the glory of the Old, then the attitude of 
the French Canadian would be easily com- 
prehensible. But there is no evidence that 
any such thought goes through his mind. He 
accepts the British flag and British rule, but 
he remains a French Canadian instead of a 
Canadian of Canada. 





QUEBEC AND THE ELECTIONS 


HE results of the general election on De- 

cember 17 proved to be a striking con- 
firmation of all that is said by Mr. Low in 
the foregoing article, and by Mr. McGrath 
in the article contributed to our December 
number, regarding the solidity of French 
Canadian sentiment in the Province of Que- 
bec in opposition to the Dominion conscrip- 
tion law. In the entire province outside of 
the city of Montreal not a single Unionist 
was elected to Parliament. 

While the victory of the Borden Govern- 
ment in the other provinces of the Dominion, 
and especially in the Northwest, was over- 
whelming, the election adds to the tenseness 
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of the situation in Canada, since the govern- | 
ment is confronted by the serious problem — | 
of enforcing the conscription law among one- 
third of the population, which is unanimously 
opposed to the law and is without representa- 
tion in the federal administration. It is a 
problem far more serious than any which 
arose in this country in the Civil War in 
connection with the enforcement of the draft, 
and one which demands the most skilled 
statesmanship on the part of the Borden 
Government. Full details of the workings 
of the new franchise extensions and restric- 
tions could not be had last month. We 
shall comment on them in February. 








THE WAR AGAINST ALCOHOL 


O far as we are concerned in the United 
States, the movements of various kinds 
and forms against the almost immeasurable 
evil resulting from the habitual use of alco- 
hol are now approaching their culmination. 
A few months ago, exercising the war power, 
the Government stopped the making of whis- 
key. It has now, by a similar order, reduced 
the alcohol content of beer to something like 
the vanishing point. Within a very few 
years the number of States prohibiting the 
liquor traffic has increased from three or four 
to twenty-seven. The great State of Ohio, 
which has always heretofore been strongly 
against prohibition, was almost evenly di- 
vided in November of this year, the votes 
for prohibition being something under 523,- 
000 and the votes against it being just over 
524,000. ‘The complete abolition of the li- 
quor traffic in the city of Washington and 
the District of Columbia went into effect 
only a few weeks ago by act of Congress, 
with excellent results already apparent. 

Hitherto, the prohibition movement has 
proceeded in localities under the local option 
system, and in States under the plan of 
State-wide prohibition. ‘Those States which 
have adopted prohibition are now, by virtue 
of recent Federal laws, better protected than 
they formerly were from the violation of 
their own police systems by the bringing-in 
of liquor from adjacent States. 

A few years ago-it would not have been 
thought possible by most observers and stu- 
dents of politics that we were approaching 
the eve of submission by Congress to the 
legislatures of the States of an amendment 
to the National Constitution, prohibiting the 
liquor trafic throughout the United States. 
But already the anti-saloon movement has 
actually won that victory. The prohibition 
amendment, under leadership of Senator 
Morris Sheppard, of Texas, was adopted in 
the United States Senate last summer, and 
on December 17 it was passed by the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 282 to 128. 
There had never been any dispute as to the 
attitude of the present House, while there 
was some question whether or not the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority could be obtained 
in the Senate. When the amendment has 
been accepted by three-fourths of the States 
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it will become a part of the National Con- 
stitution. ‘This means that thirty-six States 
must consent to nation-wide suppression of 
the making of and traffic in liquor as a 
beverage. 

Besides this great movement for State and 
national prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
many other indications are to be noted of a 
growing purpose to emancipate America from 
alcoholism. A few years ago Secretary Dan- 
iels was ridiculed for steps taken by him to 
remove the drink evil from the Navy, and 
similarly there was great controversy over 
the canteen question, as relates to the army. 
At the present time the War Department has 
the moral support of the professional army 
men in determined efforts, not only to keep 
liquor out of the camps and away from the 
military reservations, but also to abolish 
saloons in the immediate vicinity of the can- 
tonments and other army posts. : 

The social habits of the people, further- 
more, have been greatly changed through in- 
fluences due to moral and industrial leader- 
ship. The railroads have long demanded 
abstinence on the part of their employees. 


Many other industrial and business organi- . 


zations have taken the same stand. Not only 
drunkenness, but even the moderate use of 
liquor is now frowned upon by a great ma- 
jority of responsible business men. The 
proper use of the various instruments of mod- 
ern business—telegraph, telephone, electric 
transportation, and many others—are all at 
war against so obvious an enemy of efficiency 
as alcoholic drink. The great growth of in- 
terest in athletic sports is also a factor mak- 
ing for temperance. Thus many forces and 
influences are now co-operating to bring the 
alcoholic evil under something like adequate 
control, although its complete suppression, so 
far as individuals are concerned, may not be 
possible for a good while to come. 

Among the veteran workers in this move- 
ment for temperance and for the outlawing 
of the drinking saloon, no one has earned 

——e 
a more worthy place than the Reverend Dr. 
Ferdinand C. Iglehart. As an eloquent 
speaker, he is known throughout the coun- 
try; and as a writer his words have gone 
to the homes of millions. He has known 
many public men and has had a hand in po- 
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litical affairs, as well as a voice among the 
churches and a pen at the service of the re- 
ligious press) We have now, as Dr. Igle- 
hart’s latest contribution to the cause which 
has claimed a lifetime’s effort, a little volume 
entitled, “King Alcohol Dethroned.’ It is 
not a systematic treatise, nor is it a history 
of the temperance movement. It contains 
arguments and it also embodies history; but 
it is a unique book in its plan, and it reflects 
much of the special knowledge and varied 
contacts of the writer himself. 

Thus we have chapters on the mental and 
physical effects of alcohol as proved by sci- 
entific tests. "The whole world seems now 
convinced of the uselessness of alcohol and 
its detrimental nature when used as a bever- 
age. In our “Leading Articles of the 
Month” (on a later page of this number of 
the Review) will be found some interesting 
lights upon the present-day opinion of Eu- 
rope regarding the wastefulness and the 
misery entailed by the alcoholic habit. Dr. 
Iglehart has obtained for the purposes of his 
book the expressions of many men of experi- 
ence and knowledge; so that his chapters, 
for example, upon alcohol in respect to the 
efficiency of industry and of labor, reflect the 
best current opinion. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book are two chapters devoted to Lincoln’s 
attitude on this question. Few people are 
aware that Abraham Lincoln was a great 
temperance leader in Illinois, and that he 
was the most active man in the group that 
secured the State-wide vote of Illinois on 
prohibition in the year 1855. It was by only 
a few thousand votes that Lincoln and his 
friends failed to carry the State at that time. 
President Lincoln was a total abstainer, did 
not allow the use of liquor in the White 
House, and stood always for every phase of 
opposition to the use of alcoholic drink. 

Dr. Iglehart was a friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt when the Colonel was at the head 
of the Police Commission under Mayor 
Strong, in New York, and made his fight 
for the closing of the saloons on Sunday. 
We have an interesting chapter on that epi- 
sode in the present book. There is one de- 
voted to Mr. Bryan as a prohibition cham- 
pion, and there are several instructive chap- 
ters dealing with the abolition of the saloon 
in the South, with prohibition in the West, 


with Federal legislation, and with the 


1 King Alcohol Dethroned. By Ferdinand Cowle Igle- 
best, > New York: The Christian Herald. 376 pp. 
aps. ae 














DR, FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART 


(The veteran anti-saloon worker whose book, entitled 
“King Alcohol Dethroned,” is just now appearing) 


World-wide War on Alcohol. It would 
seem to us desirable that Dr. Iglehart should 
in future editions of this book include a new 
chapter on the efforts of the present adminis- 
tration to banish alcohol from the Army and 
Navy, and to prevent the use of grain and 
food materials in the making of stimulating 
beverages. 

Dr. Iglehart is a generous fighter and is 
free from that narrowness which has marred, 
rather than helped, the work of some tem- 
perance reformers. We would suggest, there- 
fore, that he might also collect data for an 
additional chapter, showing with what in- 
genuity and good temper many of the dis- 
tillers and brewers are adapting their plants 
to more useful and timely purposes than the 
making of alcoholic beverages, and also how 
many thousands of saloon-keepers have been 
turning their retail’ places into restaurants, 
grocery stores, cigar stores, shoe and clothing 
shops, and so on. A few months ago Seat- 
tle’s remarkable transformation in this re- 
spect was recounted in the press. Our capi- 
tal city of Washington is just now going 
through the same experience. An enormous 
saving in these: times will be accomplished by 
ridding the streets of the many thousands of 
heavy wagons and trucks sent out from the 
breweries on their daily rounds to the sa- 
loons. More necessary forms of trade should 
absorb all such wasteful activitie.—A. S. 




















From Industrial Management 
QUICK RESULTS OF A BUILDING CAMPAIGN—ONE HUNDRED HOUSES OF REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILT FOR 
THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY AT SONORA, PA. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING FOR WAR- 
TIME INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


BY CAPTAIN SHERMAN M. CRAIGER, U. S. R. 


N the past few weeks the National Gov- 

ernment has suddenly been confronted 
with an entirely new problem having to do 
with adequate shelter for the civil army 
of industrial workers, now mobilized to op- 
erate the great war-time manufacturing and 
other plants. Almost over night there has 
come about a shortage of industrial housing 
accommodations, along with a congestion of 
population in munition centers and other 
war-boom cities. So rapidly has our indus- 
trial expansion moved in recent months that 
not only was this condition unlooked for, 
but probably could not have been averted. 

The Nation is face to face with a shortage 
of sanitary homes. Indeed, the situation is 
seriously hampering the volume of our war 
production. One cannot visit a live town, 
of any considerable manufacturing impor- 
tance, in the United States without realizing 
that employers and municipal authorities are 
at their wits’ end to provide enough 
clean places to sleep for workers in the 
factories. 

Early in November a house-to-house can- 
vass was begun in Bethlehem, Pa., by agents 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, on a quest 
for suitable accommodations for the ten 
thousand workmen needed to man the new 
shops there. These are nearing completion 
and represent an outlay of between $18,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000. At this writing 
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only about 1,200 rooms are available, or 
about one-eighth of the required facilities. 

As the Government is obliged to ask the 
steel plants to speed up the output of muni- 
tions, it will be necessary for the latter to 
employ thousands of additional workmen. In 
some manner, housing accommodations must 
be found for them, and the canvass now in 
the course of being made will be extended to 
every city, town, hamlet and even the coun- 
try districts within a radius of thirty miles 
of Bethlehem. A place to sleep and eat must 
be found for the new workers, and no step 
will be left unturned to house them suitably. ° 

A similar problem confronts a New Eng- 
land manufacturing city, where no less than 
sixteen factories are engaged in turning out 
war contracts. If these plants are to be 
run at their full capacity nearly ten thousand 
additional men must be taken on the pay roll. 
Yet there now exist virtually no living quar- 
ters available for them. 

There is a large steel company in New 
York State, mainly employed on Government 
contracts, which has nearly completed very 
extensive additions to its present plant. In 
going over the situation the other day with 
the Board of Directors, it developed that 
the enlarged establishment could run at only 
two-thirds of its capacity, unless immediate 
provision be made for the necessary housing 
of the required quota of employees. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


In Bridgeport, Conn., Youngstown, Ohio, 
Newport News, Va., Chester, Pa., Bath, 
Me., and Erie, Pa., as well as in a dozen 
other centers, the housing accommodations 
are so short that in some cases the same bed 
is used by three different workmen, each oc- 
cupying it for eight hours. 

The story is told of a great ship-building 
company, engaged on a pressing Government 
contract, which employed two hundred work- 
men one morning. They spent the day on 
the job, but when night came could not even 
find barns or outbuildings to sleep in. All 
of them promptly threw up their work. 

A number of corporations turning out 
work for the Government have testified that 
it is necessary for them to hire four men 
in order to keep one continuously on the 
job. In other words, three men become dis- 
gusted with the lack of suitable living ac- 
commodations and quit, to every one that 
sticks it out. 

These are examples of the situation pre- 
vailing, yet apparently greater dilemmas are 
ahead of us. In not a few instances new 
plants are being erected by the dozen in the 
identical localities where the congestion is 
now greatest. The most serious case coming 
to my attention is that of a relatively small 
new factory in Bridgeport, now practically 
completed, which had hoped to put five thou- 
sand men to work shortly. As a matter of 
fact, this particular concern can scarcely 
operate for a single week unless new houses 
are erected in which its workers may live. 

For the past month the War Department 
and the Council of National Defense has 
recognized the pressing, even imperative 
need of building thousands and thousands 
of workmen’s dwellings at once. Through 














THE 


MONOLITHIC CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS BY 
TRAYLOR SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


(The corner of the building shows the frame-work 


ready to receive the concrete treatment) 

















TWIN HOUSES IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION BY THE 
TRAYLOR SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION AT CORN- 
WELLS, PA. 


(Three bedrooms, bath, dining room and kitchen in 
each house, costing complete $2,450) 


the section on Codperation of States, the 
National Council has the machinery for 
urging the local defense committees of the 
various States to do all they can in their 
own municipalities. 

An official board, headed by Otto M. Eid- 
litz, of New York, was named by the Coun- 
cil, during October, to negotiate for real- 
estate options, and ascertain to what extent 
local capital in cities, where the influx of 
war workers is greatest, will combine with 
Government initiative to build houses, and 
what the exact cost of the necessary build- 
ings will be. The Council has vested the 
board with extensive powers. 

In a report just made by the Committee 
on Housing to the National Defense Coun- 
cil, Chairman Eidlitz says, among other 
things, that there is need for “an organization 
of reasonable permanency and authority to 
administer quickly and effectively such funds 
as may be available for housing purposes.” 
The recommendation is made that broad 
powers be granted to the organization to con- 
duct building operations, to deal in real es- 
tate, and to borrow and lend money. 

A very interesting recommendation is that 
the Government lend funds for housing at 
low rates of interest to those communities 
which can show the need of aid. It also sug- 
gests that in the future Governmental agen- 
cies making war supplies give due considera- 
tion to the questions of labor supply and 
housing conditions. Future contracts, the 
report adds, should be carefully distributed 
as far as possible to prevent undue concen- 
tration of workers in any one locality. 

Mr. Eidlitz’s Committee found that, with 
few exceptions, the Government’s contracts 
for ships, guns, ammunition, and other war 
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materials have up to this time been made 
with little or no official provision for the 
housing necessities incidental to a rapid and 
large increase of labor. 


Many communities [the report continues], as 
well as individual industries, are taking care of 
their own housing requirements. Others, where 
there is serious congestion, are preparing to do 
so; but there are a number which will need finan- 
cial assistance in house-building if full production 
capacity is to be had. 

In general, the Committee is convinced that 
under the proper safeguards the Government 
should give quick financial aid to such industries 
or communities as can clearly demonstrate their 
right to relief. In this regard it is suggested that 
any aid which may be given by the Government 
preferably should be rendered in the form of 
loans at a low rate of interest. Some loss to the 
Government may reasonably be expected, but the 
expenditure is negligible when measured by the 
loss incident to delay in the execution of the vast 
war orders already placed. 

The Committee further recommends that, in 
line with the recent findings of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, all 
authorized agencies of the Government making 
contracts for war materials shall give due con- 
sideration in the future to the labor supply and 
housing conditions, prior to closing contracts. It 
is particularly emphasized that any Governmental 
aid for industrial housing should be considered 
as a war measure, and be rigidly confined to 
cases where restriction of output of war materials 
would otherwise occur. 


It is possible that house-building may be 
started on a small scale within a short time 
with money available from emergency funds 
of the War Department and Shipping Board. 

Under the prevailing prices for labor and 
building material, decent dwellings for work- 
men cannot be built at a cost which will 
make them commercially profitable. Even 
the best of the so-called model tenements put 
up to-day in our cities will barely return four 
per cent on the investment. It is, there- 
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FIVE-ROOM BUNGALOW BUILT OF “GUNITE” FOR EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE TRAYLOR SHIPBUILDING CORPORA- 
TION, CORNWELLS, PA. 


(Varied construction is possible, permitting of artistic 
effects) 


fore, almost out of the question for private 
capital to be persuaded to go into the con- 
struction of decent houses for workers. At 
best, such capital will be expended only in 
the erection of temporary shacks, profitable 
from the standpoint of the builder, but dis- 
astrous to the health and efficiency of the 
laborers. 

Already there has been observed an alarm- 
ing increase of tuberculosis in certain of the 
congested centers. Moreover, the shacks are 
sO uninviting, as a rule, that they tend to 
make the worker dissatisfied. One result 
is that there is developing an unprecedented 
horde of migrant workers, chiefly unskilled, 
who move from one place to another all too 
readily. 

A very interesting housing development is 
under way at Fairmount, West Virginia, 
under the direction of the coal and oil in- 
terests controlled by the Watsons. Twenty- 
five workmen’s homes have just been com- 
pleted, capable of housing perhaps one hun- 
dred persons. These houses are built of 
white pine, and are of three types, all with 

plumbing and complete sani- 








tation. 

Type A is a two-story 
structure, a living-room and 
kitchen on the first floor, and 
two sleeping-rooms above. 
Type B is the same general 
design, except that it has 
three sleeping-rooms upstairs. 
Type C, known as the bun- 
galow, has all the rooms on 
one floor. 

It is the intention to inter- 
est employees in purchasing 








FOUR-ROOM COTTAGES BUILT OF “GUNITE” FOR THE MARRIED EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE TRAYLOR SHIPBULDING CORPORATION 
(All of these cottages will be occupied this month) 


these homes at cost, on easy 
monthly payments. With the 
high wages prevailing, it 
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will not be long before the men have paid 
in full for their houses. Other homes are to 
be put up as rapidly as possible, all laid out 
as artistically and attractively as is consistent 
with economy. 

The shipbuilding industry, responsible to 
the impetus of the times, is looking out for 
the welfare of its employees in a foresighted 
manner. For hundreds of miles up and 
down our great rivers adjacent to the Atlan- 
tic, and to some extent along the Pacific and 
Gulf coasts, great ship plants are springing 
up as if by magic. The territory adjacent to 
Camden, N. J.; Wilmington and Chester, 
Pa.; Philadelphia, Bristol, and Newport 
News is teeming with activity, both in re- 
gard to the manufacturing and housing fea- 
tures. j 

At Hog Island, outside of Philadelphia, 
the largest shipbuilding plant in the country 
is in the course of construction. ‘Thousands 
of men are employed, and the number is to 
be increased as rapidly as the facilities become 
available. The American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation is the name of the 
concern, and it has important plans under 
way for a model housing scheme for its 
workers. 

Farther up thé Delaware River are the 
plants of the Traylor Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, at Cornwells, Pa., and the Merchants 
Shipbuilding Corporation at North Bristol. 
The former concern has just completed a 
number of barracks and cottages to accom- 
modate its 350 employees. 

The barracks are one-story affairs, about 
fifty feet in length, made of “Gunite,” a 
material having the appearance and durabil- 
ity of cement. This preparation is “shot” 
on a framework of lath and wire, quickly 
hardening and presenting an attractive sur- 
face. Each barrack has a number of double- 
decker beds, capable of accommodating 
about forty men. It is the intention of the 
Company to cut some of the barracks up 
into single rooms, and providing beds in each 
for two men, as some of the more stable 


employees object to dormitory sleeping ar- - 


rangements. 
_ At present a charge of $1 a week is made 
for each man sleeping in the barracks.- 

For the foremen and higher types of 
skilled employees there are four-and-five- 
room bungalows, also built of “Gunite.” 
These houses are some distance from the bar- 
racks, on an attractive shaded road. It is 
possible to build one complete in a couple of 
‘weeks’ time. A single stove in the kitchen 


will heat the entire four rooms. There is 
electric lighting and plumbing. 

The first of the sixteen cottages to be 
completed was occupied early in December, 


and it is expected that all will be allotted 


- soon. Other houses will be put up as rapidly 


as the company can secure the ground. 
These structures cost on an average of $1000 
and the lots are worth about $100. Each 
house has a plat about twenty by fifty feet. 
The rentals run from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
room. Quite an artistic effect is realized by 
varying the individual designs, and the men 
are greatly pleased with the prospect of hav- 
ing comfortable, sanitary homes. 

A few miles farther north is the develop- 
ment of the Merchants Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at North Bristol, Pa. This concern 
will be the second largest in the United 
States, and employ close on to 10,000 men. 
At present the workers are housed wherever 
they can get quarters, but a plan is under 
way to put up model homes for them. 

From First Avenue to Greene Lane there 
are a hundred or more buildings now in the 
process of being closed and roofed in. A 
few are already receiving the finishing 
touches on the interiors. About 600 houses 
are planned for. 

The buildings erected between Third Ave- 
nue and Greene Lane are on the barrack 
order, although of a more permanent nature 
and better designed. At the end of each 
block, extending from one cross street to 
another, huge apartment houses are going 
up, to be finished in wood and stucco. In 
the middle of the squares are rows of one- 
story bungalows, finished with shingles. 

Every building will be provided with 
sewerage and water, and lighted by elec- 
tricity. When the streets are graded, the 
general effect will be pleasing, and the Cor- 
poration is certain to receive the gratitude of 
the community for its praiseworthy effort. 

One of the most modern and attractive 
industrial villages is that built by the Ameri- 
can Viscose Company at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
from plans prepared by Ballinger & Perrot. 
Over 250 houses have been completed for 
the employees, and the whole effect is strik- 
ing. 

The main street has a total width, from 
house to house, of 100 feet, of which 30 
feet is macadam road, 10 feet of sidewalk 
(3% feet is cement bordered on each side 
with grass) and 25 feet front lawns. 

The smallest street is 70 feet from house 
to house, and there is 20 feet given to ma- 
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cadam road, and 10 feet to sidewalks. The 
front lawns are 15 feet in depth. There 
is a frontage of 2014 feet for each house of 
the three bedroom type, and a depth of lot 
equivalent to 281% feet. The large houses 
on the plaza have a frontage of 24 feet and 
a depth of 33. . 

Each house cost approximately $2150, in- 
cluding the grading, roads, sewers, etc., but 
excluding the landscape gardening. The 
house proper, including paperhanging and 
gas fixtures, figures down to $1900 net. It 
is believed that this is the most economical 
construction of this type ever turned out in 
this country. 

The houses on the plaza rent for $16 a 
month, the tenant paying about $12 a year 
tor water. On the side streets, the small 
houses, with three bedrooms, bring $11 a 
month, plus water. The four-bedroom type 
of house rents for $15 a month plus water. 
There is a large boarding house for men, 
and another for women. ‘The charge for 
board is nominal and averages $3.50 a week. 

Throughout New England there has been 
considerable industrial housing projected 
since the beginning of the war, and at 
Bridgeport, Conn., the Remington Arms 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company began 


about a year ago the development of a hous- 


ing scheme for their employees. Houses 
have already been built on three new streets. 

The general character of these cottages 
is the single and double frame house of 
two stories. Nearly all are either of burnt- 
clay or concrete construction with roofs of 
slate. The interior woodwork is of cypress, 
finished with varnish. Long-leaf yellow 
pine, scraped and shellacked, is used for the 
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floors. All houses have modern plumbing 
and bathrooms, in addition to electric light- 
ing. Heating is by the hot air system, and 
provision is made in the kitchens for gas 
ranges. ‘There are brick firewalls between 
each house. 

All rentals are determined by the salaries 
paid the employees, and the total cost of each 
house conformed to a figure which would 
permit of a rental approximated to the 
weekly wage. The cottages for the skilled 
mechanics naturally are of a better type than 
those provided for the unskilled. Houses 
may be rented, or bought on the building- 
and-loan plan. The four- and _five-room 
structure is found to be the more desirable 
for the average family. 

For the farge number of girls employed 
by the Remington Company, three large 
dormitories have been erected, each accom- 
modating about 125 persons. Separate rooms 
may be had for $1.75 to $3 per week. $6 
a week is the average cost of room, table 
board, and other service. 

A very attractive industrial garden village 
has been developed at Indian Hill, near 
Worcester, Mass., on a site of 116 acres, for 
the employees of the Norton Company of 
the latter place. The location is on a hill- 
side, and some beautiful effects have been 
realized. About sixty houses have been com- 
pleted on 30 acres of the plot, and sales are 
made to employees on liberal terms. 

In England the past year half a billion 
dollars has been spent meeting the housing 
problem, and it is to be expected that the 
United States will find it necessary to spend 
perhaps as much during the coming twelve 
months. 





SECTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE PLANNED BY MESSRS. BALLINGER & PERROT FOR THE EMPLOYEES 
OF THE AMERICAN VISCOSE COMPANY AT MARCUS HOOP, PA. 


(These houses are of two stories, with three and four rooms to a floor. 


They rent from $13.50 to $17 a month) 








THE RAILROADS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


ATE in August, 1916, a dozen railroad 
executives went one afternoon to the 
White House to reason with President Wil- 
son on the question of higher wages and an 
eight-hour day for the best-paid of their em- 
ployees versus a nation-wide strike. Within 
a few hours of this meeting a hundred or 
more delegates from the four railway broth- 
erhoods also called and put their case before 
Mr. Wilson. <A deadlock followed, broken 
subsequently by a message to Congress and 
hurried :legislation in the form of the Adam- 
son Act. 

The strike orders were annulled and 
peace settled down over the railroad situa- 
tion for about six months, when another up- 
heaval occurred, and the old bitternesses be- 
tween the roads and their operatives came 
to the surface. Again a strike was announced 
for a certain hour on a certain day. From 
Thursday night of one week until Sunday 
midnight of the next a committee of arbitra- 
tors labored in New York with the two fac- 
tions and finally came to a decision. ‘The 
next noon the Supreme Court declared the 
Adamson Act constitutional. The United 
States, in April, declared war against Ger- 
many, but as between the carriers and their 
men, the relations were friendly and recipro- 
cally helpful during the summer and fall. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION SUGGESTED 


Now the strange sequel of these incidents 
is this. About the middle of December, 
1917, five of the twelve railroad presidents 
who had gone to the White House in Au- 
gust, 1916, to seek an adjustment on wages 
and hours were there the second time but on 
quite a different errand. ‘There was in the 
air the threat of government control or per- 
haps complete operation of the carriers by 
the Government. Strong murmurings to 
this effect came from Capitol Hill. The 
public was not satisfied with the manner in 
which the roads. were moving their traffic 
in the eastern territory, and the panacea of 
state authority had been suggested. 

The railroad men went to place their com- 


plete services in the hands of the President 
and also to request that they be given fur- 
ther opportunity to demonstrate their abil- 
ity to relieve a temporary state of conges- 
tion; most of all to impress on him the 
delicate credit situation that had developed 
as a result of the rumors of operation by the 
Government without the ability of the roads 
to control their expenses or their revenues. 
Primarily it was as the guardians of $20,000- 
000,000 of property that they sought the 
White House interview. 

Very shortly after they had left represen- 
tatives of labor came before Mr. Wilson. 
Neither did they want the Government to 
operate the railroads. ‘This suggested that 
they would be placed on the basis of pay of 
other Federal employees. For once two tra- 
ditionally warring factions united on a com- 
mon protective argument. 


REGULATION, RATHER THAN OPERATION 


This gives a background to a situation 
that has come before the country quite sud- 
denly and precipitated a movement that some 
men thought inevitable but did not believe 
had to be reckoned with for another fifteen 


or twenty years. War puts forward in con- 
crete form tendencies that have been slowly 
crystallizing for decades. The intensity of 
modern war and its tremendous demands 
breeds an impatience with existing condi- 
tions which translates itself most commonly 
into demands for wholesale state administra- 
tion. What the private corporation does 
not appear to do well it is assumed that the 
Government can do to complete satisfaction. 
The truth lies between the two extremes. 
The seeking after profit which compels effi- 
ciency in private operations in a coal mine 
or a railroad also leads to discrimination be- 
tween those who yield the most revenue and 
those who yield the least. The Government 
has, or should have, its eye to the universal 
service, but it does not manage with the wis- 
dom of the corporation. 

So, if it is given the power to command 


and utilize the ‘trained forces of existing or- 
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ganizations it can best gain service while 
preserving the stimulus for efficiency which 
comes under opportunity to profit on private 
investments. 

So far during the war the Government 
has been consistent in its policy of directing 
and regulating corporations while leaving 
their operation in original hands. It has not 
attempted to take the mining of coal from 
the operators, but has fixed a maximum 
price, or a set of prices, at which the produ- 
cer must sell. So also has it dealt with the 
grower of wheat and later it will deal like- 
wise with the producer of cotton. It has 
put a price on iron and steel and on copper 
and will determine a legitimate figure for 
the sale of base metals. Wool, leather, and 
raw materials essential for war manufacture 
will be regulated as to price. But, beyond 
an occasional threat as leverage against a 
diminishing production or suggestions of 
profiteering, there has been no usurpation of 
management. 


LIMITATION OF RATES 


The bigger problem is what to do with 
the railroads and where to draw the line be- 
tween government and private control. Un- 
like the industrial organizations, the carriers 
have been restricted as to profits. They 
could not readjust the rates of freight or pas- 
senger service to a $50,000,000 addition to 
expenses under the Adamson Act or a $100,- 
000,000 increase in the cost of their fuel 
bill unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permitted them to do so. What was 
regarded by the manufacturer of iron and 
steel or the grower of wheat as too low a 
price for his product was still from 100 to 
200 per cent. above the pre-war level. Both 
had to absorb into this their increased cost 
of labor and the two or three times normal 
costs of raw materials, machinery, etc. On 
the other hand the railroad rate was limited 
to the decree of the Federal and State regu- 
lating bodies, and as they have not been over- 
generous there was almost no slack in the 
dollar unit of railroad gross earnings to take 
up the rising costs of operations. As a mat- 
ter of fact it has recently been true that the 
more gross revenue a road produced the less 
its net was shown to be. 


WAR-TIME OPERATION 


This is the credit side of the railroad prob- 
lem—the one that least interests the public 
as a whole, though it is paramount. The 
other aspect is that of operation under the 


stress of war and with the handicap of lim- 
ited facilities caused by five years of restric- 
tions upon earnings whose unfortunate se- 
quel was the refusal of private capital to sup- 
ply the funds to buy equipment and to en- 
large terminal and trackage facilities. 

Last April the executives of all the rail- 
roads in the United States were called to 
Washington by Daniel Willard, represent- 
ing the Council of National Defense. Out 
of this conference there grew the Railroads’ 
War Board. This body of five men, com- 
posed of Fairfax Harrison, president of the 
Southern Railway; Samuel Rea, president 
of Pennsylvania lines; Howard Elliott, of 
the New Haven and the Northern Pacific; 
Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the South- 
ern Pacific, and Hale Holden, president of 
the Burlington, was given power by their as- 
sociates to direct the movement of traffic 
over the entire 260,000 miles of railroad 
line in the country and to utilize the joint 
facilities of all roads in the operation. 
Transportation was the first great industry 
to offer its service to the Government after 
war was declared. Its program was revo- 
lutionary. It was not strictly legal. It 
infringed on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
But it was agreed to by the administration 
and quickly entered upon. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS AND MATERIALS 


The first test of it came in moving the 
great quantities of materials required for 
building the cantonments. This demanded 
a mobilization of empty freight cars in the 
lumber-producing districts of the South and 
West. The results of codrdination and of 
throwing all available equipment into a com- 
mon pot were so satisfactory as to bring 
commendation from the Government. Next 
came the movement of troops to the canton- 
ments and from one army post to another. 
With relatively little confusion and not 
much curtailment of ordinary passenger traf- 
fic this was effected. (In Great Britain, un- 
der similar conditions, the government or- 
dered all civilian travel suspended for a pe- 
riod of days.) Later the roads joined in 
the common purpose of giving to the North- 
west the coal it needed to carry it through 
the winter. 

Between April and September, 15 per 
cent. more freight was handled than in a 
corresponding period of 1916 and 50 per 
cent. more than in a corresponding six 
months of 1915. It should be realized, too, 
that this additional load was carried in the 
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face of every handicap possible to railroad 
administration. Labor was scarce; such en- 
gines and cars as the manufacturers could 
build were shipped to Russia and France; 
the war industries took over at advanced 
wages the skilled mechanics of the carriers 
and many thousands more were formed into 
regiments to work behind the lines in 
France. Even with these discouragements 
the intensive work of- the Railroads’ War 
Board kept in maximum service a much lar- 
ger proportion of equipment than had ever 
been known before, with each month’s re- 
port showing less ‘“‘bad-order” cars and en- 
gines than the month preceding. There was 
also a steady reduction in the car shortage 
which, by September, had about been elimi- 
nated. 


THE GREAT TRAFFIC JAM OF 1917 


The ‘peak load” in American railroad 
operations comes between September and 
January. It is in the fall months that the 
heaviest deliveries of agricultural products 
occur. Coincidentally coal moves in great- 
est volume and the merchandise paid for 


from the receipts of the crops goes from the. 


jobbing centers into every section of the coun- 
try. None of these conditions changed in 
1917. There were some efforts made to 
hold back. in the elevators grain not in imme- 
diate need, but against this relief there was 
the new factor of a greatly enlarged traffic 
in the Eastern territory of raw materials en- 
tering into munitions manufacture, coal to 
keep the furnaces going and iron and steel 
and lumber to carry out the shipbuilding pro- 
gram in the yards along the De:aware and 
at Newport News. ‘Then, for every man 
who went to a training camp or entered a 
cantonment, there were at least three mem- 
bers of his family or friends who wanted to 
visit him and they have added from 25 to 50 
per cent. to the passenger-train mileage of 
various railroads in the congested industrial 
territory east of the Ohio River. 

Through this territory there were also 
made to pass the foodstuffs from beyond the 
Mississippi river for export to Europe at 
Atlantic ports. Instead of sending _live- 
stock from Fort Worth, Texas, to Galves- 
ton, the natural shipping port, it was hauled 
nearly 2000 miles east and north to New 
York. ‘This saved some time in getting it 
to its European destination, but it backed up 
a lot of other traffic equally important. 
Again, upon industrial centers already over- 
loaded and incapable of distributing their 


products from inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities, -were piled new industries whose re- 
quirements of raw materials increased the 
strain on the railroads and whose output of 
finished goods was added to the stores of un- 
movables that lay along ‘car tracks or in 
warehouses. Eventually the throat through 
which this traffic had to pass became choked, 
freight accumulated back of Pittsburgh and 
moved slowly between that center and the 
export ports on the Atlantic, and a condition 
analogous to a log jam developed. 


HOW THE ROADS DEALT WITH IT 


The Railroads’ War Board sent a dozen 
of the most energetic and capable operating 
officers into the Pittsburgh district to break 
the jam, giving them authority to pool all 
equipment, route traffic over lines of least 
resistance as to grades and distances, com- 
mandeer engines and operatives from the 
territory west of Chicago, throw into serv- 
ice the United States Army engines com- 
pleted for France but still on the wharves, 
and to take off passenger trains that inter- 
fered with freight operations. It had done 
all these things and was lifting the embargo 
when the first cold snap settled down over 
the East. Then Congress returned to Wash- 
ington for the winter session. 

The question may be fairly asked, Is a na- 
tional railroad policy to be determined on 
evidence temporarily applying to only one- 
tenth of the railroad mileage of the country? 
There is no great disturbance to business 
because of congested tracks or overfilled ter- 
minals west of the Mississippi or south of the 
Ohio River. What is known as the “rail- 
road situation” exists in but three of the 
forty-eight States of the Union, viz., Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland. It 
is centered on two big trunk-line systems. 
Elsewhere there is no greater dislocation 
than has occurred before—not nearly the 
general stoppage of freight movement that 
took place in 1907. 


THE RAILROAD AND THE COAL PILE 


Whatever is to be the destiny of the rail- 
roads of this country, it will be bound up 
with the subject of coal. It was the rising 
coal bill of the carriers that brought them 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with a plea for higher rates. It was 
the fact that coal was not being moved to 
the satisfaction of the Fuel Administration 
in Washington that precipitated the agita- 
tion for government authority over the rail- 
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THE OPERATORS ARE TRYING TO MAKE UNCLE SAM 
UNDERSTAND SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF RAIL~- 
ROADING IN WAR TIME 
From the Tribune (New York) 


roads and sent a chill over the business and 
banking worlds where government owner- 
ship spelled losses of great size on invest- 
ments and brought up the picture of the in- 
efficiency of state-operated roads in France 
and Italy. 


OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


ACTION 


The railroads had twice stumbled over the 
coal pile when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission did an astonishing thing. It 
leaned down and tried to pick them up. 
For years it had been trying to see just how 
little it could give, how far it could take 
away, and still preserve the credit of the 
carriers. Like the railroads and the em- 
ployees of the railroads, the commission did 
not relish the idea of government ownership. 
Before it was an application for a 15 per 
cent. increase to the Eastern carriers on 
those commodities not included in the June 
rate advance. Asked for bread the Com- 
mission, on December 5, gave the railroads 
some yeast. It recommended that Congress 
remove the anti-trust laws against pooling, 
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allow the unification of the railroads for the 
period of the war, and possibly guarantee to 
them their pre-war average of net earnings, . 
so that interest and dividends might be main- 
tained, whatever the fortune of the particu- 
lar road whose trafic was disjointed in the 
common cause. Eight members of the com- 
mission said these things, but the ninth 
plainly told the railroads that they were in- 
competent and had not lived up to their op- 
portunities. The blame of the one had a 
greater reaction on Congress than ‘the side- 
stepping of the others. 

The efficiency of the railroads since the 
war began is subject to proof through easily 
available statistics. This is relative to 
their past performances. These may not 
have been as good as they should have been, 
but we have always had the word of un- 
prejudiced European railway managers that 
the American lines were conducted with 
greater skill than all others. ‘The trouble 
was that each manager looked upon his road 
as a complete entity and was absorbed in it 
as an individual problem, failing to see its 
relationship to the transportation of the 
country as a whole. He has fought and 
crippled all initiative in water transporta- 
tion when he should have nursed it. He 
has jealously guarded his own terminals 
when he should have made them a common 
operating ground in the interest of a na- 
tional development. From the extreme of 
pooling he went to the extreme of overcom- 
petition. But, so far as he worked for one 
property and for one set of stockholders he 
worked well and conscientiously, but not 
with ove: much vision. 


AFTER THE WAR, GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
INEVITABLE 


It does not appear probable at this writing 
that the Government is to interfere greatly 
with the manner in which the railroads are 
now being operated. It will undoubtedly 
demand a closer supervision of management 
and satisfy a public craving for centralized 
authority by placing a government officer 
in charge of the question of priority of ship- 
ments identified with government work. Pri- 
ority has been much abused and is respon- 
sible for a great deal of the confusion and 
congestion. Whatever happens now, gov- 
ernment ownership after the war seems to be 
one of the inevitable developments. 
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NITROGEN, THE UNWILLING 
CONSCRIPT 


BY WM. H. WAGGAMAN 


(Scientist in Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C.) 


ITROGEN, a colorless, odorless, taste- 

less gas, and the most abundant element 
known existing in a free and uncombined 
state, is absolutely essential to plant and ani- 
mal life and of the utmost importance in art 
and industry. 

The atmosphere is the vast reservoir from 
which nitrogen is drawn to form active nitro- 
genous compounds. While the air we 
breathe consists of nearly four-fifths nitrogen 
and one-fifth oxygen, these two gases are not 
combined but only intimately mixed, and the 
great bulk of the nitrogen plays only a pas- 
sive part. 

When we fill our lungs the oxygen of the 
air revivifies and purifies our blood and in 
so doing combines with carbon to form the 
compound known as carbon dioxide, which is 
expelled when we exhale. Nitrogen, how- 
ever, enters and leaves our lungs unchanged. 

In this one instance it is the very inertness 
of nitrogen which makes it of the greatest 
value; for if the oxygen of the air were not 
greatly diluted with this inactive gas all man- 
kind would soon perish of overstimulation. 
Moreover, corrosion and decay would take 
place with appalling rapidity, and combus- 
tion would be so enhanced that what is now 
a harmless fire would become an uncon- 
trollable conflagration, destroying all oxidiz- 
able substances, including iron and steel. 

Nitrogen, therefore, when uncombined 
with other elements, is an extremely inactive 
substance. Its main desire (if we may so 
express it) is to be let alone and for centu- 
ries it resisted every effort of man to cajole, 
wheedle or force it into combination with 
other elements. But when finally combined 
with or wedded to other elements, nitrogen 
produces very active compounds so impor- 
tant that our existence depends upon them. 


IN COMPOUNDS EFFICACIOUS 


Combined nitrogen forms some of the 
most active fertilizers, the most corrosive of 
acids, the deadliest of poisons and the most 
powerful of explosives. Our daily bread 


and much of the gold with which it is pur- 
chased are obtained by the aid of combined 
nitrogen. Refrigeration, which makes pos- 
sible the storing of vast quantities of food- 
stuffs which would otherwise be lost, has 
been made feasible only by a simple nitrogen 
compound. Combined nitrogen is directly 
responsible for our clothing, whether it be 
made of cotton, wool or silk, for both plant 
and animal life require constant supplies of 
sustaining nitrogen compounds. 

The three simplest and most useful com- 
pounds of nitrogen, and those from which 
most of the others are derived, are ammonia, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen; nitric 
acid, a compound of nitrogen, oxygen and 
water; and prussic acid, a compound of ni- 
trogen, carbon and hydrogen. 

While the secret of forming these com- 
pounds long baffled the most eminent sci- 
entists, nature produces them constantly. 

During thunder-storms relatively small 
amounts of nitrogen are forced into combi- 
nation with oxygen by means of lightning 
flashes, and in the vicinity of active volcanoes 
nitrogen compounds are not infrequently 
found; it is thought that they are formed 
through the exposure of molten rock to an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. 

By far the greatest quantity of the nitrogen 
of the air, however, is converted into active 
nitrogenous compounds through the agency 
of bacteria. On the roots of certain plants 
known as legumes—the most familiar of 
which are peas, beans, and clover—occur lit- 
tle lumps or nodules containing nitrogen-fix- 
ing bacteria which actually store up nitrogen 
from the air and convert it into forms read- 
ily available to crops. Although the nitro- 
gen thus annually “fixed” is the smallest 
fraction of a per cent. of the amount present 
in the atmosphere, the actual tonnage formed 
is really very great and the continued fer- 
tility of the soil depends largely on the work 
of these microscopic organisms, for it has 
been proved beyond doubt that nitrogen com- 


pounds are essential to all plants. 
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CHILEAN NITRATE AND ITS USES 


The greatest natural supplies of combined 
nitrogen occurring in any one place are the 
deposits of nitrate of soda in Chile and Peru. 
Here in a rainless region, far above the level 
of the sea, the products of organic fermenta- 
tion have accumulated for centuries and have 
resulted finally in immense beds of “Chile 
saltpeter,” which have now been commer- 
cially exploited since 1830. 

“Chile saltpeter” is probably responsible 
for more constructive and destructive work 
than any other mineral compound existing 
in nature. It is applied as a top dressing 
for many crops and because of its quick ac- 
tion in the soil is used by truck-growers to 
force their crops for the early market. A con- 
siderable tonnage of nitrate of soda is annual- 
ly consumed in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, among the most useful and indispens- 
able of chemicals. A mixture of sodium ni- 
trate, sulphur, and charcoal forms black 
powder used chiefly for blasting purposes. 


NITRATES IN EXPLOSIVES 


Just at present the greatest demand for ni- 
trates, both the natural and those artificially 
produced, is in the manufacture of nitric 
acid, which in turn is used in the production 
of high explosives, such as_ nitrocellulose, 
nitroglycerine and nitrotoluol. The nitrogen 
in these complex compounds is not firmly 
bound to the other elements, but has a tend- 
ency to break away and return to the free 
and uncombined state as soon as the laws of 
chemistry permit, and it is this tendency 
which makes such explosives so effective. 

When the spark was applied to the 1,000,- 
000 pounds of high explosives placed by the 
British in subterranean passages under Mes- 
sines Ridge conditions were made just right 
for the return of more than 100,000 pounds 
of nitrogen to the elemental state. In its re- 
turn to the atmosphere from which it was 
originally derived this nitrogen was accom- 
panied by the whole top of the ridge, a thou- 
sand or more unsuspecting German soldiers, 
and a roar heard in London, 130 miles away. 


AMMONIA AND ITS SOURCE 


The other chief natural source of combined 
nitrogen is bituminous or “soft” coal. When 
such coal is subjected to the influence of high 
temperatures a number of volatile products 
are driven off, among which are illuminating 
gas, coal tar, benzol and ammonia. The 
residue left is coke, in enormous demand for 
the manufacture of iron and steel. 
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Although gas-works and modern by-prod- 
uct coke-oven plants save the ammonia and 
other valuable by-products driven off in the 
coking process, most of the coke is still manu- 
factured in what is known as the “bee-hive” 
oven, which resembles a. bee-hive in form 
only, for of all wasteful industrial schemes 
the “‘bee-hive” oven is one of the worst, since 
it throws into the air or burns all of the by- 
products for which there is such need. 

Gradually, however, the by-product oven 
is replacing the more primitive type and it is 
hoped that within the next decade it will 
be considered an industrial crime to coke a 
ton of coal without recovering the ammonia. 

Ammonia is probably more familiar to the 


- average person than any other nitrogen com- 


pound, yet our acquaintance with this sub- 
stance is confined chiefly to the ammonia 
water found in nearly every household. Few 
know that ammonia is really a gas and that 
the common household ammonia is only a 
solution of this gas in water. When sub- 
jected to moderate pressure, however, am- 
monia gas is readily liquefied, with the evo- 
lution of considerable heat. If this pressure 
is released the liquid again enters the gaseous 
state and in so doing absorbs heat so rapidly 
from surrounding bodies that very low tem- 
peratures can be thus obtained. It is this 
property of ammonia which is so useful in 
refrigeration. 

When ammonia gas is passed into sulphu- 
ric acid, sulphate of ammonia, a white, crys- 
talline solid, is produced, which is very valu- 
able for fertilizer purposes and is the usual 
form in which ammonia is shipped. Meth- 
ods of forming compounds of ammonia and 
phosphoric acid, both of which are plant 
foods, have received considerable attention in 
the Fertilizer Division of the Bureau of Soils 
at Washington. Such compounds represent 
the most concentrated fertilizers it is possible 
to produce. 

What is of paramount importance, just 
now, however, is the fact that ammonia can 
be oxidized and converted into nitric acid by 
passing a mixture of this gas and air through 
platinum gauze heated to redness. This is 
known as the “Ostwald process” of forming 
nitric acid and renders possible the utilization 
of ammonia for munitions of war. 


MORE COMPOUNDS OF NITROGEN NECESSARY 


These are only some of the uses of the 
better-known compounds of nitrogen. For 
years it has been growing increasingly evi- 
dent that natural sources of combined nitro- 
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gen would some day prove inadequate to 
meet the demands of the world’s ever- 
increasing population and the enormous 
growth of arts and industries requiring nitro- 
gen compounds. Since the outbreak of the 
war the consumption of nitrogen products 
has grown almost beyond belief. 

It is éstimated on reliable authority that 
Germany alone, in 1917, will produce 352,- 
000 tons of nitrogen combined in various 
forms, and a single Allied drive like that on 
the Somme or in Flanders demands a ton- 
nage of explosives which would require a 
fleet of vessels to transport. 

More than a year ago Congress recognized 
the importance of insuring this nation an 
ample supply of combined nitrogen at all 
times, and in the National Defense Act the 
sum of $20,000,000 was appropriated to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of nitrogen com- 
pounds useful for munitions of war as well 
as for fertilizers and other purposes. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
sources and methods of acquiring and pro- 
ducing nitrogen compounds embodied emi- 
nent scientists and technical men from both 
the commercial world as well as from the 
executive departments of the Government. 
The preliminary report of this committee has 
now been published and shows that important 
steps have already been taken towards mak- 
ing this country as independent for its ni- 
trates as it is for nearly every other material 
needed in American industries. 


ARTIFICIAL FIXATION OF NITROGEN 


The fixation of nitrogen by artificial 
means has been studied for a long time, but 
it is only in comparatively recent years that 
great progress has been made towards solving 
this knotty problem. Undoubtedly one of 
the few good things which the war -has 
brought about is the stimulation of ef- 
fort in this direction. For while in times 
of peace the cost of nitrogen compounds is a 
very important consideration, in modern 
warfare a nation must have these compounds 
whatever the cost or suffer annihilation. 

Were Germany not producing enormous 
quantities of nitrogen compounds by artifi- 
cial means, the war might have ended two 
years ago. It is estimated that of the 352,- 
000 tons of combined nitrogen which will 
be her output in 1917, 212,000 tons, or more 
than 60 per cent., will be produced by arti- 
ficial means. 

The three processes now used to fix nitro- 
gen artificially on a commercial scale are the 


arc, the cyanimid, and the Haber processes. 

In the’are process air is passed through an 
electric arc and then rapidly cooled. Under 
these conditions a small quantity of the nitro- 
gen in the air is burned and oxides of nitro- 
gen formed, which in turn are readily con- 
verted into nitric acid. This process is not 
an efficient one and requires extremely cheap 
electric power to render it commercially 
practicable. Such power is available, how- 
ever, in Norway, where the arc process has 
been in use for a number of years. 

The cyanimid process consists in first 
smelting a mixture of lime and coke in an 
electric furnace until calcium carbide is 
formed, a compound which has had a wide 
use for some time in the manufacture of 
acetylene gas. 

By exposing calcium carbide to an atmos- 
phere of pure dry nitrogen at a moderately 
high temperature a nitrogenous compound 
known as calcium cyanimid is formed. 

Cyanimid may be used directly as a ferti- 
lizer, but a considerable tonnage is now 
treated with superheated steam in order to 
produce ammonia. The ammonia in turn 
may be converted into nitric acid and nitrates, 
if desired, by means of the Ostwald process, 
previously mentioned. 

A large plant at Niagara Falls on the Ca- 
nadian side has been producing cyanimid 
with commercial success for a number of 
years. Its capacity in 1916 amounted to 
64,000 tons. Several European countries 
also have a large output of this material. 

The “Haber process” has for its object 
the formation of ammonia direct from its 
elements. This process is particularly at- 
tractive from an economic standpoint, since 
the power consumption necessary is com- 
paratively slight, and both hydrogen and 
nitrogen can be obtained as by-products from 
other industries at relatively small cost. 
Moreover, processes which produce ammonia 
have an advantage over those producing ni- 
tric acid, since the former compound has a 
wider use than the latter in normal times, 
and in time of war it is a comparatively sim- 
ple matter to convert ammonia into nitric 
acid for the manufacture of munitions. 

On the recommendation of the Nitrate 
Supply Committee this Government has ac- 
cepted the offer of one of the largest chemical 
concerns in the United States to use its syn- 
thetic process of making ammonia, absolutely 
free of royalty as long as the process is used 
for the manufacture of explosives and muni- 
tions of war. 
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OUR AIR FLEET IN THE MAKING 


ITHIN half a year a colossal indus- 

try has been created in America—the 
aircraft industry—and one of the latest of 
the arts, aviation, has taken firm root in the 
country that gave it birth. ‘The story is 
succinctly told by Col. H. H. Arnold, Chief 
of the Air Division of the Signal Corps, in 
the Scientific American. He says: 


Five months ago, Congress made the generous 
appropriation of $640,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of aviation in this country. Within that 
time the groundwork of an enormous government 
organization has been laid, a new science built 
up, a new industry, new types of skilled men 
and machines, new theories of progress and de- 
velopment. All this has been done quietly, un- 
seen by the general public, a process as unspec- 
tacular yet as vital and as sound as the long effort 
in laying the foundations for a skyscraper. 

When war came to this country, aviation hard- 
ly existed in this country. There were barely a 
few score flyers,.a hundred or so second-rate ma- 
chines, practically neither airplane industry, 
training system nor general engineering knowl- 
edge. It is a fact that on April 6, America, the 
birthplace of aviation, had been left so far behind 
that its factories received contracts only for 
training planes by the Allies. Aviation in this 
country was yet to feel the stimulus of a desper- 
ate struggle of nations. F 

The new program called immediately for a 
great number of highly selected men, for methods 
‘of training them along highly specialized lines, 
for the design and construction of schools, ware- 
houses, etc., for the design of planes, engines, 
magnetos, barometers, cameras, and scores of 
other accessories, none of them ever before man- 
ufactured on a large scale here, for the stimula- 
tion-of industry in all these directions, and for a 
great general staff organization. All this had to 
be done in the rush of other war work, in the 
tremendous stress and strain upon American man- 
supply and American industry, in a time when 
shipping, ordnance, quartermasters’ supplies, 
cantonments, and the new line armies of a mil- 
lion men were making their demands on Amer- 
ica’s reserve capital. 


With marvelous celerity, though in a quiet, 
business-like way, the two great problems— 
manufacture and aviation personnel—are 
being solved. The first step in the creation 
of an aircraft industry was the formation 
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of the Aircraft Production Board, which 
meant the codperation of business men of 
the widest industrial experience with the 
Army and Navy experts. Engineering com- 
missions crossed the ocean in both directions; 
measures were taken to codrdinate the efforts 
of American builders with the agencies of 
production in the Allied countries; and the 
foundations were laid for an immense and 
thoroughly standardized industry at home. 


It is easy to build up a new airplane or engine, 
but it is a very different thing to build either in 
quantities. Even supposing the complete plans 
are agreed upon, it will take a forging ‘company, 
for instance, ten weeks to develop a die. for. quan- 
tity production of cylinders, and several weeks 
more to develop the steel treatment necessary 
afterwards, slow, unspéctacular, but vitally essen- . 
tial work. 

It was problems like these that America set 
itself to meet. Quantity production of airplanes, 
regarded as‘chimerical abroad, had to be worked 
out here as quantity production of automobiles 
had been. Factories had to spend months of 
quiet effort in developing welding machines, 
valve guides, and other manufacturing essentials 
before results could even begin to appear. 


The industry has now passed beyond these 
preliminary stages. It is pertinent to turn 
for a moment to a description of “the world’s 
greatest airplane factory” appearing in the 
same issue of the Scientific American with 
Colonel Arnold’s article. This establish- 
ment, completed in three months, and located 
“somewhere in America,” is only one of many 
airplane factories built or building in this 
country. It is a quarter of a mile long, em- 
ploys 15,000 operatives, and probably is al- 
ready turning out airplanes at the rate of 
fifty a day! 

Colonel Arnold tells us that the Liberty 
motor is one 


containing the best engineering principles the 
world over, capable of unlimited production, al- 
ready in possession of the American altitude 
record. Factories have already been completed 
for its manufacture, the first deliveries are due 
shortly, and the possibility has opened up that 
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The Aircraft Production 
Board, which was under the au- 
thority of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, has been organ- 
ized into the Aircraft Board, 
based on Congressional author- 
ity, reporting to the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy and hav- 
ing general advisory powers 
over the whole program. Three 
of its civilian members and sev- 
eral other employees have been 
taken into the army and have 
built up the Equipment Divi- 
sion of the Aviation Section, 
now occupying three whole 
floors of a large office building 
and responsible for the spend- 
ing of several hundred millions 
of dollars. From these sources, 
aided by American officials 
abroad, Allied officials here, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, etc., are coming in 
the threads which are building 
up the airplane industry in this 
country. 


An even more formidable 
problem than the one of con- 
struction was that of finding 
and training aviators for the 
coming air fleet: 


For flyers, men of cool-head- 
edness and responsibility, well 
educated, with strong lungs, 
heart, and sense of balance, are 
being selected. For enlisted 
men, radio operators, mechanics, 
etc., the same specialized stand- 
ards have been set. Naturally, 
the difficulties in building up a 
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large force at emergency speed 
have been great, and while 


(The Air Service cadets in the gallery at the top of the picture are there are tens of thousands of 
simulating all the conditions of an aerial observer looking down from a men suitable for the work, the 
plane 6000 feet high, on a part of the front line trenches, actually repro- t tle fi i ] th 
duced in the map below. The instructor in the lower forefront is making trouble has been to locate them 
various colored lights, representing various kinds of artillery fire, flash upon immediately. We are frank to 
the map in accordance with the schedule at his right, and at varying speeds admit that we are not now get- 
as shown by the stop-watch. The cadets must make full note on their own ting enough of the right cof 
maps before them of the location of the shots and prepare the radio & ug o e Tig’ Sort 0 
messages which rg | would send. These messages are checked with the men with the rapidity wished 

e 


actual schedule of t 
speed of observation and transmission) 


the engines will be adopted by the Allies also. 

The production of planes has not been so 
quickly solved. The United States, while stimu- 
lating the production of training planes to the 
great extent required, spent the first few months 
of war in getting the last-minute details from 
abroad both by cable ‘and in samples. Supremacy 
abroad has swayed back and forth with which- 
ever side happened to have brought out its latest 
model, and the American program has had to 
change almost over night to keep pace with the 
changes there. Types have been adopted and are 
now in process of manufacture in all the fighting, 
reconnaissance, and bombing planes, but are still 
subject to constant modification. 

Jan.—6 


instructor in order to test the cadet’s accuracy and for, mostly because it takes 


time to establish contact with 
those desired. 

But the initial getting of personnel is only the 
start of the problem. Every man, though specially 
selected, must undergo an intensive training to 
focus his specific ability on aviation problems. 
During these past months, schools have been built, 
courses of study mapped out, instructors obtained, 
and pupils set to work in no less than nine dis- 
tinct branches. ‘There are now operating schools 
for pilots in three degrees—ground work, pre- 
liminary flying, and advanced flying; for observ- 
ers; for balloonists; for radio operators; for pho- 
tographers; for supply officers; and for me- 
chanics. The first flying field was finished in six 
weeks, the second in eight, and the others as fast 
as they were needed to take pupils. 


” 
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Those early weeks of construction work were 
not lost, however. Men were actually under in- 
struction while the flying schools were being built. 
A number of large engineering universities co- 
operated with the government in establishing 
preliminary ground school courses, and upon the 
graduation of the first class from those schools 
the first new flying school was ready for the sec- 
ond step in training. Here the prospective pilot 
has a thorough course of preliminary flying in- 
struction, after which he goes to an advanced 
school for his final acrobatic and squadron forma- 
tion work. The care with which the student has 
been selected and surrounded is reflected in the 
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fact that only six air fatalities have occurred in 
a program for training thousands of new and 
inexperienced men. 

In all this work America has been splendidly 
aided by the Allies. The courses of instruction 
throughout have been drawn up largely on Al- 
lied experience and in consultation with Allied 
officers. Scores of the best airmen of England, 
France, and Italy have been in this country for 
months, some at Washington, the majority out 
on the fields in direct contact with this country’s 
new air force. Similarly schools in Allied coun- 
tries have been thrown open to American aviators 
in the most whole-hearted way. 





THE LABOR UNIONS AND SHIPBUILDING 


WARNING in regard to the attitude 

of the labor unions towards the pro- 
duction of ships comes from the Pacific Coast 
in the form of an article by Walter V. 
Woehlke in the January Sunset Magazine. 
This writer is disposed to be fair to the 
unions in respect to all reasonable and legiti- 
mate demands. Everyone knows, of course, 


that the cost of living has gone up enor- 
mously, and that in many lines the profits of 
the employers have at least kept pace with it. 


Common sense, patriotism, and decency dictate 
that those who make the increased profits pos- 
sible should be most generously compensated for 
their labor. If ethical considerations have no 
weight with the employer, then ordinary business 
acumen would compel him to offer the best pos- 
sible wages and working conditions in order to 
retain his old men and attract new ones during a 
period when skilled and unskilled labor the world 
over is not to be had except at a premium. 


Mr. Woehlke contends that on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and especially in the shipyards, 
this premium has been paid and that the pay- 
rolls show it. 


Youngsters in their teens with only a few 
months’ training, are credited with $20, $25 and 
$30 a week. Riveters have earned, on piece 
work and overtime, from $60 to $100 a week at 
the old rates in force before the Federal Wage 
Adjustment Board recommended an increase of 
more than thirty per cent. These earnings and 
even higher ones no reasonable man will be- 
grudge the workers. In this emergency, when 
cost is no object and maximum production is of 
supreme importance, no wage the employers can 
pay is too high if the worker will in return give 
the best that is in him. 


The country’s demands at this juncture are 
imperative. It must have the highest pro- 
duction of iron and steel manufactures. 
Above all, it must have ships of all sizes and 
materials turned out faster and in larger 


quantities than ever before. It is clear 
enough that we have not now sufficient ton- 
nage available to transport our million sol- 
diers to Europe and keep them properly sup- 
plied with food, ammunition, and equipment, 
and this lack of transportation is apparent, 
even if no further losses are suffered from 
submarines. Supposing that we were able 
to send large forces of American soldiers 
across the ocean, but failed to supply them 
with food, the result would be that thou- 
sands of the boys would sacrifice health and 
life in vain; but if only a small force can be 
sent it will mean a greater duration of the 
war at increased cost. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation, it will 
be remembered, promised a million tons of 
shipping for next March, and merely to ob- 
tain this minimum will require the best ef- 
forts of every man now employed in Ameri- 
can shipbuilding yards, and, as it is estimated, 
of 300,000 more. Hence every platehanger, 
every shearer, planer, puncher, and machin- 
ist is asked by the nation to exert himself in 
this emergency, to do more than his peace- 
time stint for his country, and for the excess 
pay he receives. Is he doing it? 


This is the situation on the Pacific Coast: To 
turn out the minimum allotted amount of ton- 
nage on schedule time, the yards will have to 
work in at least two eight-hour shifts. To reach 
their full capacity, three eight-hour shifts are 
necessary. To-day they are working one shift of 
eight hours plus overtime, and they are short- 
handed even on this one shift. Thousands of 
men are needed to bring ‘the gangs swarming 
over the hulls to full strength. 


Mr. Woehlke’s study of the capacity of riv- 
eting gangs leads him to conclude that the 
cost to the government for driving 10,000 
rivets should be $400, whereas the actual 
performance in Pacific Coast shipbuilding 
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shows that many times $400 is paid for 
this number of rivets. The production of 
twenty-five riveting gangs per day should be 
10,000 driven rivets, instead of 1277 rivets, 
which was the recorded output of twenty-five 
gangs employed in the Pacific Coast ship 
yards. This is a little more than one-eighth 
of the required production; but, supposing 
that all the riveters could work at the same 
speed continuously, Mr. Woehlke shows that 
the output of the yards would be only one- 
half of what it was before the war. 


Taking the Pacific shipyards as a whole, a 
small number of riveters will reach and surpass 
400 rivets a day, but the bulk of the men is con- 
sciously and deliberately holding back. I doubt 
whether the average of all the yards combined, 
with the high record of the piece-rate workers 
included, will reach 200 rivets per day per gang. 
In all probability it is nearer 150 than 200 rivets. 
Accepting 300 rivets as a fair average and apply- 
ing a similar ratio to all other processes, this 
means that the Pacific Coast yards could turn out 
a ship in less than two months when it now takes 
more than three months if union labor would 
give merely an honest day’s work for a fair day’s 


pay. 





CONCRETE SHIPS FOR THE HIGH SEAS 


HE use of that versatile material, con- 

crete, in building small barges, pontoons 
and lighters for the navigation of quiet in- 
land waters ceased to be a‘ novelty some 
years ago. Seagoing ships of concrete are 
another story. Such ships are now actually 
afloat, but whether they are destined to be- 
come a permanent factor in the world’s car- 
rying trade or only a war-time makeshift re- 
mains to be seen. 

Several articles on this subject have lately 
appeared in the technical journals. Writing 
in the Scientific American, Mr. R. G. Skerett 
tells us how, to repair the ravages which the 
war has made in their shipping, and at the 

same time solve the problem raised by the 
scarcity of ordinary shipbuilding materials, 
the Norwegians more than a year ago 
equipped a plant for building concrete ships 
at Moss, some forty miles south of Chris- 
tiania. 


The work at this establishment has been re- 
ferred to in a general way by our Consul at 
Chritiania but since then much has been achieved 
that is well worthy of mention in some detail, 
since through it Norway now. has to her credit 
the first self-propelled, seagoing concrete ship. 
This craft, the Namsenfjord, has accomplished a 
round trip between Christiania and the British 
Isles, which, by the route chosen for safety’s sake, 
involved a total journey of about 2000 miles. 

The Namsenfjord is a_ single-screw vessel 
driven by a heavy-oil engine of the Diesel type, 
and her’displacement is in the neighborhood of 
500 tons. She carries enough fuel for the out- 
bound and the return voyage, and was built 
especially for service between Norway and Eng- 
land. 

It was not long after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe before Norway felt acutely the 
rapidly growing shortage of structural steel ma- 
terials, and it was this state of affairs that in- 
spired Nicolay K. Fougener, who had already 
bui ‘It some small ferro-concrete craft in the Philip- 
pines, to interest his compatriots in the estab- 


lishment of a yard at Moss. The urgent need of 
additional bottoms found the public in a recep- 
tive mood, and no trouble at all was encountered 
in getting ample funds for the equipping of a 


. plant having a potential yearly output of from 


20,000 to 30,000 tons. 

The first vessel undertaken at the yard was 
started in June of 1916, and by the beginning of 
1917 the establishment had built and launched a 
matter of fifteen craft. Most of these were barges 
for coastwise towing, and it was not until a few 
weeks ago that the Namsenfjord was ready for 
service. The earlier boats enabled the company 
to feel its way in perfecting the methods now 
standardized, and to-day the yard has on the 
blocks one ship of 4000 tons well advanced, and 
four others begun—three of 1600 tons and one of 
1000 tons, all of which will be driven by Diesel 
engines of the Bolinder type. 

The same company is also constructing a light- 
ship of reinforced concrete for the Norwegian 
Government, and when this vessel is ready she 
will be stationed in the stormy sweep of the 
Skagerak. The yard is building, besides, a big 
tugboat of the same material. 

The distinctive feature of the Fougener meth- 
od is the need of a minimum of fabricated steel, 
and such as is used is in the form of either 
straight bars or metal lath. This latter is simi- 
lar to that employed so extensively here in the 
get-up of many of our reinforced concrete build- 
ings. This means that steel ribs or built-up 
frames, such as are required in some of the Amer- 
ican designs of concrete ships, are not called for 
in the Fougener system. In short, the very fabri- 
cated steel that costs most and is pressingly de- 
manded in the building of all-steel ships, has no 
place in a Fougener craft. The materials re- 
quired are those that can be readily had and at 
relatively low cost. 

In the building operation the high-priced labor 
of the steel worker and the riveter is dispensed 
with, and the concrete finisher is substituted. The 
latter is not of the so-called skilled labor class, 
and it is possible to qualify the ordinary worker 
in a brief while. By means of the clever arrange- 
ment of his steel lath, Engineer Fougener is able 
to form the hull walls of thicknesses ranging 
from a maximum of only four inches down to 
thinner sections of but two and one-half inches. 
Not only that, but his hull is a homogeneous 
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Press Illustrating Service 
HOW THEY BUILD CONCRETE SHIPS IN FRANCE 


body, and the union between his concrete and 
his embedded metal is perfect. 

Engineer Fougener does not have recourse to 
molds as the term fs ordinarily understood in 
concrete construction. He forms his metal lath 
in a double wall and pours his cement in be- 
tween. Some of the concrete, of course, works 
through the perforations and takes the shape of 
knobs upon the two outer surfaces. These knobs 
form, in turn, the anchorage upon which he lays 
the coating of the inside and the outside of his 
vessels. The steel bars that constitute the prime 
reinforcing feature are, as might be expected, set 
in place between the two separated walls of 
metal lath. The outer surface of the Fougener 
hulls is finished by hand, and this makes it pos- 
sible to obtain a very smooth skin. As a result, 
friction is surprisingly low; and in the case of 
the barges built, the boats have been found easy 
to tow. It is quite likely that the cement gun will 
be employed hereafter for laying on the bulk 
of the surface coatings of concrete, and only the 
smoothing up will be left to hand work. It has 
been found advantageous to resort to water- 
proofing, especially where the vessels are exposed 
to frost. 

Waterproofing is effected by adding a colloidal 
material to the concrete at the time of mixing. As 
the water works out of the mass it leaves behind 
in each pore a deposit of colloid, and this after- 
wards, if reached by moisture, swells and thus 
plugs the passage which otherwise would admit 
water. The process is said to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. Undoubtedly this protective agency will 
contribute to a marked extent to the durability of 
the concrete fabric. 


In the United States, where the more 
familiar mold system is the rule, even more 
ambitious undertakings are in progress. Mr. 
Skerett mentions a 5000-ton ship of con- 
crete now in course of construction at San 
Francisco, and to be launched next March. 
Its cost is estimated at $750,000, against 
$2,000,000 for an ordinary steel ship of the 
same size. Montreal and Seattle are also 
centers of concrete shipbuilding. 

An. article in Engineering (London) re- 
ports that 
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the Committee of Lloyd’s Registér of Shipping 
have approved plans for the construction of a 
number of such ships up to 500 tons deadweight 
capacity, after careful consideration and in the 
light thrown on the subject by the report of one 
of their surveyors upon a visit to works in Scan- 
dinavia, where, owing to exceptional circum- 
stances due to the war, more work has been done 
in this new departure than in other countries. The 
attitude of Lloyd’s is an important commenda- 
tion of ‘the principle, as the supervision of build- 
ing operations for classification in their register, 
carrying as it. does insurance of underwriting, is 
certain to encourage the use of ferro-concrete 4s 
a constructional constituent for certain aes of 
craft. 


The same article sets forth in detail the 
engineering problems involved in the con- 
struction of concrete vessels capable of with- 
standing the stresses of an ocean voyage, and 
possible deteriorating effects of the salt water 
without and the waste oil from the motors 
within. An account is also given of the 
novel plan adopted in one Norwegian yard 
of building the vessels bottom upward, for 
facility in arranging the reinforcement of the 
concrete. They are launched in .this in- 
verted position, and right themselves after 
entering the water, owing to the presence of 
air in the upper compartments and water in 
the lower. 

Lastly, an article in Nature (London), in 
discussing the economic aspects of these un- 
dertakings, says: 

Ferro-concrete vessels weigh considerably more 
than steel vessels of corresponding dimensions; 
hence their cargo-carrying capacity is less. This 
will probably make it impossible for them to 
compete against steel vessels in normal times. 
Owing, however, to the ease with which repeti- 
tion orders for vessels of the same size can be 
executed, and to the reduced quantity of steel 
required in their construction, their production 
will certainly be useful during the war. 
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Photograph from Kadel & Herbert, N. Y¥. 
CONCRETE BOAT BUILT AT THE ORDER OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ~7 


(Boston builders state that they can turn out ships of 
3500 tons in sixty days) 
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HJALMAR BRANTING: THE GENIUS OF 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY IN SWEDEN 


T3 HE strong man of Sweden” is the 
title given by David Edstrom to 
Hjalmar Branting, the leader of the Social 
Democrats among the Scandinavians. Wri- 
ting in the Saturday Evening Post, the well- 
known Swedish-American sculptor declares 
that in his great work of making a free demo- 
cratic Sweden, Branting has each year 
achieved some vital reform by his personal 
will and force, in spite of bitter opposition 
from the radical wing of his own party on 
the one hand, and from the pro-German 
party, which includes the King, on the other. 
Thus it is to him that the people are indebted 
for better homes and better wages, for libra- 
ries and for free speech, for garden cities and 
improved sanitation, for loan banks for the 
poor, for general suffrage, and for picnic 
clubs—truly a notable list of the things that 
make for public welfare and happiness. 
Branting is the subject of an appreciative 
study in Le Correspondant (Paris) for No- 
vember 10. We learn from this that he 
was born in Stockholm in 1860, his father 
being Professor Branting, the favorite pupil 
of the famous founder of the system known 
as Swedish Gymnastics, Professor Henrick 
Ling. Beginning his studies under his father, 
the famous statesman continued them in a 
school for the upper classes, where he had as 
his fellow-students the present king and the 
other royal princes. Later, at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, he devoted himself particu- 
larly to mathematics and astronomy. But on 
leaving the university his ardent spirit 
adopted eagerly the liberal ideas of which 
such men as Strindberg and Brandes were 
leading exponents and became definitely rad- 
ical and anti-conservative. 


He completely abandoned a scientific career 
and made his debut in journalism. After a few 
random articles he became the editor of Tiden 
(The Times), a small radical journal with so- 
cialist tendencies. Thenceforward politics en- 
tirely absorbed him. The success he obtained as 
the director of Tiden was relative. . Personally 
he became more and more socialist—one of the 
most advanced in Sweden. He soon quitted the 
Tiden to undertake the control of the Social-Dem- 
okraten, the journal. founded by Palin, the tailor 
who founded the Socialist Party in Sweden. 

From this moment he devoted himself ,com- 
pletely to the propaganda of his ideas. An inde- 
fatigable worker, of a robust health, which he 
owed to his paternal education, he not only occu- 
pied himself actively with the direction of his 


journal, most of whose leading articles were 
written by himself, but organized meetings which 
he addressed with eloquence. He was active 
everywhere, in the assemblies of the trades 
unions, in the regulations of the various work- 
men, in all the manifestations of labor. In a 
short time he became the most eloquent orator 
of the Social Democrat Party, the one most in 
evidence and the one most listened to. Inces- 
santly attacking the Conservatives, he did not 
confine himself to harassing them in every way, 
but took pleasure in provoking attacks against 
himself. The socialist movement was most felt in 
the capital, but the great majority of the prov- 
inces still remained conservative. A provincial 
journalist published a blasphemous article. He 
was prosecuted and convicted by a provincial 
jury. Branting republished the article in extenso 
to see if a jury in the capital would convict as 
well as a provincial jury. He had the desired 
proof, for he was sentenced to three months in 
prison. Nevertheless the social-democratic move- 
ment made great progress. 


This progress was in spite of the fact that 
the vote was at that time based on income, 
while the party was largely recruited from 
working men. However, after two failures 
to obtain a seat in the Riksdag, Branting 
was elected to that body in 1896, becoming 
the first Swedish Socialist deputy to the Diet 
which opened in 1897. Since then both his 
party and his personal influence have steadily 
increased, until the elections of 1914 resulted 
in the obtaining of 87 seats out of the 230 
in the Second Chamber, and 13 of the 150 
in the Senate. wl 

The elections held last September were 
marked by great bitterness between the con- 
servatives and the social democrats, the lat- 
ter making use of the Luxburg documents 
in the Argentine affair. On September 16 
they made a great public demonstration in 
Stockholm. 


Branting and seven other of the most promi- 
nent members of the party delivered addresses 
marked by great violence, affirming in a long 
resolution adopted with enthusiasm and published 
later throughout the country, that they were fight- 
ing for the objects which, from the beginning of 
its existence, had been those of the International 
Social Democracy, against war and militarism, 
for peace and justice, against secret diplomacy. 
This manifesto violently attacked Germany and 
was in fact, not only a social manifestation, but 
one in favor of the Allies. The conservative 
press, with even more violence, denounced the 
Allies, seeing them behind the Socialists, and ac- 
cusing them of “wishing to drag Sweden into the 
dance of death of the black, white, and yellow 
peoples around Germany” and of “pushing Swe- 
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den into the abyss of misery into which the En- 
tente had already thrown Italy, Rumania, Portu- 
gal, and Greece, hiding under the mask of dem- 
ocracy a pitiless plutocracy driving the abused 
masses before them like sheep to the slaughter.” 


We pass over the account which follows 
of Swedish politics and the conflict between 
these two parties and the third, or “Liberal,” 
party, to resume the sketch of Branting. 


Finally, after long negotiations, a mixed min- 
istry was formed, having at its head a Liberal 
and composed of seven Liberals and four Social 
Democrats, including Branting as Minister of 
Finance. On October 19 it came into power, hav- 
ing for its program the maintenance of strict 
neutrality, the suffrage of women, and the unre- 
stricted communal vote. On the same day Brant- 
ing announced in the Social-Demokraten that, on 
account of his entry into the Cabinet, he would 
quit the post of chief director of that journal, 
which he had occupied for thirty-ofe years. 

At first view, it is true, this cabinet seems more 
Liberal than Socialist, but the strong personality 


of Branting, the revolutionary character of his 
career, the confidence he inspires in his own 
party, which he completely dominates, his in- 
disputable honesty, the immense progress of so- 
cialism in Sweden, which is almost entirely due 
to him, and his great political skill make it “a 
Branting ministry.” 


The closing paragraph gives this vivid 
portrait of the new minister’s striking phys- 
ical personality: 


Vigorous, with broad and slightly stooping 
shoulders, with an eye which is piercing and 
often hard when he is stirred, endowed with a 
powerful voice which carries clear and vibrant 
to the last rows of the crowds in big meetings, he 
is an orator. He speaks almost entirely without 
notes, and, gifted with an extraordinary memory 
and strong lungs, enabling him to answer heck- 
ling. without fatigue, he replies to all his oppo- 
nents. One of the ministers of the last conserva- 
tive cabinet called him “an opportunist revolu- 
tionary.” The phrase is neat and _ sufficiently 
exact. 





AMERICAN RULE IN MEXICO 


HE first instance of American occupa- 
tion of hostile territory for longer or 
shorter periods was the Mexican War of 
1846-48. During the Spring, Summer and 
Autumn of 1846 and the Winter of 1846-47 
most of the important Mexican towns were 
taken by siege or surrendered, and the capital 
itself capitulated in September, 1847. Our 
troops did not evacuate the country until the 
middle of 1848. There was, therefore, an 
opportunity to exhibit the character of Ameri- 
can rule in alien communities for a consider- 
able length of time. An interesting study of 
the facts of record in connection with the 
American occupation of Mexico is contri- 
buted by Mr. Justin H. Smith to the 4 meri- 
can Historical Review for January. Taking 
as the field of his investigations, not the ar- 
chives at Washington, but the story of what 
really happened in Mexico, Mr. Smith 
groups the things that were done by the 
Americans there in four general classes: 
First, the direct relations of our command- 
ing officers to the people; secondly, their re- 
lations through Mexican officials; thirdly, 
their relations through the behavior of their 
troops, and finally, their relation to the Mex- 
ican Civil Administration. ‘To secure data 
covering these points Mr. Smith has searched 
the reports of American and Mexican of- 
ficers, the dispatches of foreign diplomatic 
and consular agents, local archives, news- 


papers, diaries and private correspondence. 

It is impossible in this brief digest even 
to summarize the body of evidence under 
these several heads as arranged and set forth 
by Mr. Smith. For the detailed treatment 
of the topic we must refer our readers to the 
American Historical Review. We are in- 
terested, however, in the concluding para- 
graphs of the article. Mr. Smith finds that 
on the whole, though much that was de- 
plorable and even inexcusable occurred in 
the north of Mexico and unfortunate inci- 
dents happened elsewhere, the history of the 
American rule in Mexico in 1846-48 was 
distinctly creditable to us. General Scott, 
a veteran of the War of 1812, well versed 
in the conduct of military campaigns, as- 
serted that his troops displayed “the highest 
moral deportment and discipline ever known 
in an invading army.” ‘The British chargé 
d'affaires, after making careful inquiries all 
the way from Vera Cruz to Mexico City 
stated with reference to our troops that “even 
from the account of the Mexicans themselves 
they seemed to have behaved very well.” A 
leading Mexican, Gutierrez de Estrada, 
said to his fellow Mexicans, that the Amer- 


_icans occupying the country insured them 


security of person and_ possessions and 
all proper satisfactions better than their own 
governments had ever done. General U.S. 
Grant, who served in the war as a regular 
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army officer but who is known to have been 
opposed to it as a matter of national policy, 
said afterwards: “I question whether the 
great majority of the Mexican people did not 
regret our departure as much as they had re- 
gretted our coming.” 

After considering from impartial stand- 
points the whole course of American rule in 
Mexico, Mr. Smith concludes: 


When one considers the relative infrequency 
of serious outrages and the relatively small num- 
ber of individuals injured, the great sums of 
money paid for labor and supplies, the reduced 
prices of almost all manufactured articles, the 
prevention of brigandage, insurrections, and civil 
as well as military extortion, tyranny, and out- 
rages, the promotion of trade and commerce 
through the removal of excessive taxes upon 
them, the good ideas of municipal administra- 


tion often exhibited by the governors of towns, 
and the fine examples of subordination to au- 
thority, both military and civil, presented by all 
grades of our troops from the private up to the 
commander-in-chief—when these things are con- 
sidered, one may well feel that our rule was a 
blessing to the people who experienced it. Nor did 
this fail to be recognized broadly. 

More extraordinary, however, than any 
of the individual opinions cited by Mr. Smith 
is the historical fact, hardly paralleled in any 
age or among any peoples, that one of the 
principal difficulties—perhaps the greatest of 
all—in the way of negotiating a treaty of 
peace with Mexico was “the desire felt by 
a large part of the nation that we, their vic- 
torious adversaries, though never in reality 
their enemies, should subjugate and per- 
manently rule the entire country.” 





MUSIC’S HELP IN WINNING THE WAR 


N recent issues of the Art World and of 

the Baltimore Sun, Mr. Edwin Litchfield 
Turnbull calls attention to the great war 
service that can be rendered through good 
popular music in arousing patriotism and in 
stimulating emotion into actual deeds. Mr. 
Turnbull, who has for years been foremost 
in his State of Maryland in working for the 
extension of musical education and recreation 
for the masses, says: 


In literary merit and patriotic fervor the words 
of our national song are surpassed by none. We 
frequently hear the music criticized, chiefly on 
the ground that it is difficult to sing, the range 
extending from the B at below the staff to F 
above. But it should be remembered that in every 
audience there are both high and low voices, 
and that when supported by a full orchestra 
or military band the whole effect may be ex- 
cellent. 

If there were no singing at all—and the aver- 
age American seldom knows the words of even 
the first verse—the anthem played as an instru- 
mental number would be very impressive. No 
one who has heard it played by the full Marine 
Band on the steps of the grand old Capitol in 
Washington while “Old Glory” slowly fluttered 
down from the flagstaff above the dome, the audi- 
ience of thousands with heads uncovered, and 
the soldiers and sailors scattered among them 
standing at rigid salute, could deny that the mu- 
sic has an impressive dignity, or that it is very 
much more appropriate to Key’s verses than to 
the frivolous words of the old English drinking 
song for which the melody was.originally com- 
posed (“To Anacreon in Heaven”). 


Mr. Turnbull regrets that the good bands 
of our country should be'so few in comparison 
with the splendid government bands of Eu- 
rope. 


I recall with special pleasure the concerts in 
the Piazza San Marco by the fine military bands 
of Venice; on the Pincian Hill by the wonderful 
Municipal Band of Rome; in Edinburgh by the 
picturesque kilted band of the Royal Scottish 
Highlanders; by famous English regimental bands 
in Hyde Park, London, and in Munich by the 
magnificent bands of the Bavarian Army. There 
is nothing corresponding to such occasions as 
these in our musical life, excepting perhaps the 
summer concerts of the Marine Band in Wash- 
ington. Most of our summer concerts are given 
by civilian bands which do not compare in any 
sense with the superb foreign bands alluded 
to. -It often happens that in order to get a 


‘ contract for municipal concerts in an American 


city the leader cf the band is required to be 
more of a politician than a musician. 

A most inspiring example of what martial 
music can accomplish to quicken the pulse and 
arouse national spirit was the great concert given 
in Baltimore under the auspices of the local Lib- 
erty Loan Committee by Sousa and his snappy 
navy lads before an audience of 25,000 people in 
the Fifth Regiment armory. There can be no 
question but that the huge audience was stirred 
to a pitch of patriotic fervor never before wit- 
nessed in Baltimore. © 

When it came time to pass the hat, the mag- 
nificent sum of $20,458,000 was subscribed for 
Liberty bonds, about $200,000 of which was in 
small subscriptions of $50 and $100. 

No doubt the fact that the husky young mu- 
sicians were all enlisted in the service of Uncle 
Sam, and that they were fighting for their coun- 
try just as effectively with trumpets and drums 
as if they had carried rifles in their hands, had 
much to do with the enthusiasm of the audience. 

But only United States musicians could have 
brought forth such a magnificent response to the 
call of their country. While civilian bands have 
done much to aid patriotism, it is not possible 
for them to compare in military snap, patriotism 
and discipline with members of the United States 
Army and Navy. 
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THE ISHIT-LANSING AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN JAPAN AND THE 


UNITED 


Y the signing of the Ishii-Lansing Agree- 

ment, supplementing the Root-Takahira 
Agreement of November 30, 1908, the 
United States recognizes the legitimacy of 
Japan’s claim of special interests in China. 
This agreement, dated November 2, 1917, 
reads thus: 


EXCELLENCY :— 


I have the honor to communicate herein my 
understanding of the agreement reached by us in 
our recent conversations touching the questions 
of mutual interest to our governments relating to 
the Republic of China. 

In order to silence mischievous reports that 
have from time to time been circulated, it is be- 
lieved by us that a public announcement once 
more of the desires and intentions shared by our 
two governments with regard to China is ad- 
visable. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Japan recognize that territorial propinquity 
creates special relations between countries, and, 
consequently, the Government of the United States 
recognizes that Japan has special interests in 
China, particularly i in the part to which her pos- 
sessions are contiguous. 

The territorial sovereignty of China, never- 
theless, remains unimpaired and the Government 
of the United States has every confidence in the 
repeated assurances of the Imperial Japanese 
Government that while geographical position 
gives Japan such special interests they havé no 
desire to discriminate against the trade of other 
nations or to disregard the commercial rights 
heretofore granted by China in treaties with 
other powers. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Japan deny that they have any purpose to in- 
fringe in any way the independence or territorial 
integrity of China and they declare, furthermore, 
that they always adhere to the principle of the 
so-called “Open Door” or equal opportunity for 
commerce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are 
opposed to the acquisition by any government of 
any special rights or privileges that would affect 
the independence or territorial integrity of China 
or that would deny to the subjects or citizens of 
any country the full enjoyment of equal oppor- 
tunity in the commerce and industry of China. 

I shall be glad to have Your Excellency con- 
firm this understanding of the agreement reached 
by us. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of 
my highest consideration. 


Commenting on this document in the 
W orld Court for December, 1917, Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Conn admits that Japan has ac- 
quired through the negotiation of the Ishii- 


STATES 


Lansing Agreement certain legitimate ad- 
vantages from the United States. That such 
a concession was won with so great ease, he 
regards as a tribute to the ability of Viscount 
Ishii. However, the agreement does not pre- 
vent the United States from remaining 
China’s special friend and in every proper 
way America will continue to befriend the 
people of the Republic of China. 

In expressirig the Japanese view of the 
Ishii-Lansing Agreement, Mr. Kenkichi 
Mori declares that the mutual understand- 
ing effected by the frank exchange of views 
between the United States and Japan in 
negotiating this agreement will be the key 
to future concerted action of the two coun- 
tries in the Far East. 

A Chinese view of the agreement, out- 
lined by Stewart E. S. Yui, criticizes the 
chief provisions of the agreement “as am- 
biguous, conflicting, and subject to interpre- 
tation.” 

Professor J. W. Jenks, an American with 
strong Chinese sympathies, thinks that the 
United States and Japan have rendered a 
great service to China and incidentally to 
the rest of the world by this agreement. For 
one thing, the agreement makes a strict limi- 
tation of “special interests” to those arising 
from territorial propinquity and accompanies 
this limitation by a renewed solemn obliga- 
tion on the part of Japan to respect the 
sovereignty and independence and territorial 
integrity of China, while at the same time, 
the Open Door policy of the United States 
is again formally recognized by the Japanese 
Government. 

Professor Jenks feels that Japan has a 
legitimate field of enterprise in ‘China as 
long as the Chinese make agreements will- 
ingly, without political pressure. He also 
feels that Americans will do better to invest 
freely in China and to make such invest- 
ments independently. He thinks that such 
a course would be better for both China and 
the United States and he does not see how 
the Ishii-Lansing Agreement should have 
any effect that would discourage such i 
vestments, although an interpretation may 
be given it that will produce the directly op- 
posite effect. 
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EUROPEAN VIEWS ON WINE AND BEER 
DRINKING 


NTIL recently, American advocates of 

total abstinence and prohibition of the 
liquor traffic have not hoped for general ac- 
ceptance or endorsement of their propaganda 
in European countries where the drinking 
of beer and light wines is prevalent. The 
war, however, has made public opinion in 
those countries far more hospitable to every 
form of effort that has for its object the 
elimination of drunkenness and waste. 

In the Survey (New York), for Decem- 
ber 8th, an officer of the French Army ap- 
pears in the unexpected role of exhorter to 
American soldiers on the insidious evils of 
the light wines that are made and consumed 
so extensively in his own country. Colonel 
Azan, who was recently wounded, has been 
giving instruction at the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp in connection with Harvard 
University, and lecturing at Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston. He says: ‘Tell the American 
people that they are in danger of making a 
mistake about our light wines.” 

In the following paragraph Colonel Azan 
makes his. aims perfectly clear: 


The idea that our French wines, ranging from 
10 to 23 per cent. of alcohol, are harmless, is 
worse than nonsense. I have been at the front 
for months now and have had my men drunk 
again and again from drink known as our light 
French wines. The fact is, men are not satisfied 
with a thimbleful of wine. They drink one bot- 
tle, two bottles—before you know it they have 
really drunk as much alcohol as when they take 
whiskey, and the result is the same—drunkenness. 
I tell you, drunkenness at the front is an abomi- 
nation, and if you want to prevent it you have 
got to stop wine drinking just as much as distilled 
liquor drinking. 


Knowing that many American troops in 
France will be quartered with French fam- 
ilies in their cottages, and will be frequently 
invited to partake of wine and fruit brandy, 
Colonel Azan makes this additional sug- 
gestion: 


It is imperative that your men shall be able to 
say, “The commander-in-chief of the American 
Army has forbidden me to drink any wine, beer, 
cider, or distilled liquor while in France. A good 
soldier is obedient; therefore I cannot drink with 
you.” The French love military obedience, and in 
a few days they will say, “Don’t ask the Ameri- 
can boys to drink—it makes them disobey their 
commander. We want them to be obedient sol- 
diers.” 

In the towns where the Americans go on fur- 


lough, I believe the French commander of the 
place and the American commander of the place 
should post a notice saying that the American 
troops are asked by their commander-in-chief not 
to drink any wines, beer, cider, or distilled liquors, 
therefore we ask every merchant in town not to 
sell any alcoholic beverage to them. If any man 
does sell to them, we ask the mayor of the town 
to close his saloon, and we suggest that the com- 
mander would place a sentry in front of the 
saloon. 

As a matter of international courtesy, the 
French people will bow to the total abstinence 
of America, for in their hearts they know it is 


‘the only way to get any efficient treatment of that 


military abomination—drunkenness. 


Speaking from his own observation re- 
garding the rum ration customarily given to 
soldiers just before they go over. the top, 
Colonel Azan said: 


There are boys who are afraid to go over the 
top. The idea is to give them a drug to deaden 
their fears, but I have found that men who do not 
take a rum ration before going over the top really 
protect themselves better after they are over than 
the boys whose intelligence is just a little bit low- 
ered by rum. 


In the same number of the Survey, a 
French officer, whose name cannot be given 
because he has not obtained permission to 
speak on this subject, is quoted by Mr. Vir- 
gil V. Johnson as saying in connection with 
comment on the suppression of venereal 
disease in France: 


> 


“The sale of all alcoholic liquor to men in 
uniform is strictly forbidden. Light wines and 
light beer are still permitted. 

“As to this last point, the French Government, 
in connection with the American Army, has made 
it clearly understood that this last privilege would 
immediately be taken away if it were abused, and 
this ruling has already been put into effect in re- 
gard to champagne, in which some of the Ameri- 
can soldiers landing in France indulged without 
enough reserve.” 


If one may judge from editorial articles 
in the Spectator (London), the anti-alcohol 
campaign in Great Britain is lagging behind 
that in France. In its issue for October 13th 
the Spectator, having in mind not the drunk- 
enness of soldiers, but the food waste of the 
civilian community, protests against the con- 
tinued increase of beer barrelage promoted 
by the British Government. The editor 
reminds his readers of the government’s 
solicitude for economy in food consumption 
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and intimates that in view of the wide lati- 
tude granted to the brewers, its exhortations 
are lacking in sincerity: 


They [members of the government] urge us 
upon every platform, through every newspaper, 
and in innumerable publications to exercise eco- 
nomy, and to save every ounce of food we can 
do without, if we want to make sure of beating 
the Germans, but the word “beer” or “alcohol” 
is never mentioned. We are told to economize in 
meat, in milk, in cheese, in butter, in bacon, in 
sausages, in dog-biscuit, in petrol, and in hun- 
dreds of other things, but one word is always 
missing. About beer or alcohol there is a com- 
plete and most successful conspiracy of silence. 

During the last few days the warnings to the 
nation about economy have become more urgent 
than ever. We are evidently being prepared for 
more drastic regulations all along the line. We 
have stated over and over again our strong con- 
viction that it is almost hopeless for the govern- 
ment to appeal to the country with an appearance 
of sincerity when they themselves not only toler- 
ate but encourage a widespread waste of food. 
For this is what the brewing of beer means. It 
consumes barley, and it also consumes sugar. It 
does this at a time when sugar is short in every 
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household in the land, and housewives are being 
urged to cut down their consumption of bread to 
the last possible crumb. We do not write as tee- 
totalers. We have no idea of condemning beer as 
a drink. All we say is that the brewing of beer 
automatically carries its own condemnation in 
such times, as these on the terms which the gov- 
ernment themselves have stated. There is no 
food to waste, yet food is being wasted in the 
form of beer. 


The editor intimates that he no longer 
has hopes that the policy of prohibition dur- 
ing the war will be realized, but he makes 
this suggestion: 


Why should the drinker of beer have a position 
of peculiar privilege? Why should not an appeal 
be made to him to ration himself? Such an ap- 
peal is made to everyone who consumes food. 
Why then not to the man who consumes food in 
the form of drink? For it must be remembered 
that in consuming food as drink he is actually 
consuming a double portion of food; he eats the 
same amount of meat, bread, sugar, and other 
things as an ordinary person, and in addition he 
consumes barley and sugar in the form of beer. 





MICHAELIS’ VIEWS ON WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


HE fall of the German Chancellor, Mi- 

chaelis, from power, has been almost as 
sudden as his rise to it. He has been in fact 
“4 dark horse” in German politics, and since 
the turn of the wheel in this kaleidoscopic 
struggle may bring him again to the front 
it is worth while to seek information as to 
his social and intellectual viewpoint. This 
has been done recently by Mr. Antoine Guil- 
lard, who contributes the monthly German 


letter to the Bibliotheque Universelle (Lau- . 


sanne), with the surprising result that the 
late Chancellor appears as an ardent cham- 
pion of “Women’s Rights,” including suf- 
frage! 

Herr. Michaelis, whose profound piety may 
have been one of his recommendations to the 
Kaiser, has been in the past a frequent con- 
tributor to The Furrow, a review published 
by the Christian Association of Students. 
In 1910 that journal printed an address by 
him entitled “Christianity and Christ in the 
State,” wherein he took the ground that only 
an integral Christianity is capable of solving 
modern social questions. While acknowledg- 
ing that some men may render eminent ser- 
vices to the state without being “true Chris- 
tians,” he declares that only men whose lives 
are marked by the spirit of Christ can prepare 
the coming of the kingdom of God on earth. 


He continues: 


Luther offers us the great prototype of such 
men. But even among men of less importance the 
principle holds true and is easily demonstrated. 
I will confine myself to two questions, the feminist 
question and the question of class conflict. 

There can be no doubt that there is a raison 
d@’étre for the question of feminism. For example, 
who would dare maintain that it is not a consid- 
erable defect in our legislation that the woman 
should never be consulted in the making of laws 
upon conjugal relations, upon the property rights 
of married couples, and upon children and their 
care and education? It is monstrous that this 
should be so. So long as woman shall have no 
legal voice upon these matters a moral injustice 
will exist and all legislation will remain crip- 
pled. 

And when we get to the root of the matter we 
perceive that it is the bad conscience of men 
which explains this injustice. They well know 
this, or at least they feel it. They well know that 
on the day when women come to be enlightened as 
to the seamy side of certain sores of humanity— 
prostitution, for example—their own réle will not 
appear very admirable. 

How many men there are, too, and most par- 
ticularly in the upper social classes, who desire 
that their wives shall remain ignorant and inex- 
perienced in money matters. ‘This makes it easy 
for them to dispose of the family fortune as they 
please, making inroads on the capital if they find 
the income insufficient, even when it is the woman 
who brought the money into the partnership. How 
many women have been the victims of such a sys- 
tem, ruined after the death of the husband, or 
overwhelmed with debts! 
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Taking up the class question the ex-Chan- 
cellor declared that all its evils spring from 
the worship of Mammon. He quotes I[he- 
ring’s work, “The Struggle for Justice” that 
the aim of justice is peace, saying further: 


But a long-continued struggle is a great evil 
and shows there are faults on both sides, for if the 
wrong were on one side only the other side would 
be victorious comparatively soon. Do we not find 


shepherds of society, who, entering the war 
against capitalism in the name of Christianity 
commit the grave error of perceiving “Mam- 
monism” among employers only? Foerster says, 
in his work, “Christianity and the Class Struggle”: 
“Tt is possible to find great millionaires who have 
no love of money for its own sake, while the 
poorest proletarian may be a servant of Mam- 
mon. Every man who is a slave of the perish- 
able life can think only with terror of the eternal 
life, and that is why peace forsakes his heart. 





A GERMAN PACIFIST’S VIEWS 


RECENT article from the well-known 

pen of Captain Persius in the Berliner 
Tageblatt dealing with the objects of the 
war, the means by which it may be ended, and 
the possible limitation of armaments, is en- 
couragingly moderate and conciliatory in 
tone. We quote from a translation offered 
without comment, in the Mercure de France 


(Paris), of November 1, 1917: 


The German people is not willing to have its 
future wrecked by a blast of hate from almost 
the entire world. Anyone who has in view the 
prosperity of Germany, including its economic 
prosperity, must cast his vote absolutely i in favor 
of a peace of conciliation, for it is only by such 
a peace that we can hope to renew our relations 
with the other nations. 

The fact that our government has consented 
to the limitation of armaments is tangible proof 
that it desires a peace whose object is the accord 
of nations. We may hope, therefore, to obtain 
a peace which will not be, as heretofore, an 
armed peace, a peace serving solely to prepare for 
future wars, but a peace which shall bring forth, 
as the fruit of this frightful war, a common and 
united life of all nations. 

Who will deny that hitherto our government 
has scarcely shown itself favorable to the idea of 
the limitation of armaments? Let us remember 
the attitude of our representatives at The Hague 
conferences—conferences in which they adopted 
the point of view, as they did on other occasions, 
that any agreement relating to disarmament was 
Utopian. In public, too, any proposal concern- 
ing restriction of armament and adoption of arbi- 
tration nearly always met with a harsh and stern 
hostility. Let us have no illusions as to the 
future! To-day, after the events of this war, and 
its deplorable accessory phenomena, it will not be 
easy to make humanity believe that we sincerely 
aspire to “arrange Europe according to what is 
just.” 

By what means will it be possible to attain the 
ideal end of limitation of armaments? On this 
head opinions are greatly divergent. According 
to the views of some the suppression of armies 
and fleets would be the surest, as well as the 
most radical, means of guaranteeing a world 
peace. Others oppose this. They hold that na- 
tions will never be able to settle their disputes 
amiably; that if they have no arms they will 
know how to forge them in case of need. It is 


impossible to look forward to a certain future, so 
that it is not possible to deny all justification to 
this opinion. However, it would be of benefit to 
humanity to disembarrass itself. of armaments. 

It is very probable that after this war and the 
enormous losses of property and the gigantic 
taxes which will result, the necessity of devoting 
as small funds as possible to armaments will be 
imperative. The material scars caused by the 
war will heal fastest if the finances of the state 
are employed solely in fortifying economic forces. 

An international tribunal of arbitration, con- 
joined with the realization of the American 
project of the “League to Enforce Peace,” would 
be the simplest solution of the problem, and the 
most realizable upon the conclusion of peace; 
this would mean the elimination of the present 
anarchy in the international situation. 

The objection is often made to compulsory ar- 
bitration that it would compromise the honor of 
a nation. What is implied by the honor of na- 
tions? Do nations rich in population possess an 
honor different from that of those which are poor 
in population? For example, a weak nation 
which seeks by every means in its power to avoid 
war with a strong and bellicose nation in no way 
stains its honor; quite on the contrary it is the 
fisher in troubled waters; it is the nation which 
gives free rein to its conquering instincts which 
really stains its honor. 

If the nations are reunited, if they undertake 
in case of conflict to bow to a tribunal of arbi- 
tration; if, furthermore, they agree to combat 
the trespasser first by economic measures, and 
then by military measures, an excellent guarantee 
against the danger of war will be created. It 
goes without saying that, very soon, as a logical 
consequence of arbitration, we should have an in- 
ternational police corps. This police force would 
render quite superfluous any military force in 
the states taken separately. In this fashion, per- 
haps, we might finally arrive at complete dis- 
armament. 

Will the peoples comprehend at last, after this 
lamentable bath of blood and tears, that war is 
insanity, and peace is rational. Will their expe- 
rience lead them to recognize justice and morality 
in international relations also? To-day this 
question stirs in the hearts of millions of tortured 
mankind. If this question is not answered when 
peace comes in such way as to satisfy all civil- 
ized men, then all the losses and sufferings will 
have been in vain; the peoples will have been 
deceived, and the object of the war will not have 
been attained. 
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HOW AUSTRIA-HUNGARY TREATS THE 
JUGO-SLAVS 


N October 19, last, the distinguished 

Dalmatian Croat, poet and politician, 
Dr. Tresic-Pavicic, in a speech delivered in 
the Australian Parliament made a scathing 
arraignment of the Austrian Government’s 
treatment of its Jugo-Slav subjects early in 
the war. The first half of this speech is re- 
produced in the New Europe (London), for 
November 15, 1917. The latter half has 
been suppressed by the Austrian Government. 
We quote several paragraphs in which Dr. 
Tresic-Pavicic speaks from personal observa- 
tion and experience. New Europe states 
that the charges remain unanswered and 
are ignored by the German and Magyar 
press. , 


Upon the outbreak of war a veritable tempest 
of destruction was let loose upon all Jugoslav 
patriots. All the nationally enlightened, 
responsible, and honest elements of the male pop- 
ulation were arrested, interned, imprisoned, 
ruined, condemned to death, executed ;the very 
young ’and the aged were fated to die of hunger, 
the remainder were terrorized, demoralized, and 
dishonored. At Dubrovnil (Ragusa) alone sev- 
enty-five people were arrested in the course of 
one day. For a long time past arrange- 
ments had been made to throw all the leaders of 
the people into prison at a given hour in order 
to employ them as hostages. . ; 

When, after three months’ imprisonment at 
Maribor (Marburg), I was for the first time 
brought before a judge, he said to me: “I do not 
know what the accusation is against you, and this 
you will readily understand when I tell you that 
in Dalmatia, Istria, and Carniola alone we have 
arrested more than five thousand persons.” You 
can now imagine how many have been arrested 
in Bosnia, in Herzegovina, in Slavonia, and in 
the south of Hungary. 

The fate of those who were imprisoned at 
Mostar, at Doboj, and at Arad was much more 
horrible. Two witnesses who were at Mostar, 
and who later shared my fate at Marburg, have 
told me what happened there. They are the 
deputy Ivo Lupis and the publicist Domic. 

At Mostar these unfortunates slept in a cellar, 
on the ground, propped up one against the other, 
together with thieves, brigands, and gypsies. In 
this murky den the most terrifying figure was 
that of the gaoler, Caspar Scholier. This man, 
armed with an iron rod with a crook which he 
dubbed “Kronprinz,” beat the prisoners over the 
head and shoulders with it until the blood ran 
down their faces. It is unnecessary to describe 
his insults, his bestial invective, and his furious 
and Satanic shouts. It was only with money that 
the fury of this Cerberus could be appeased for 
the moment and his mouth shut. Among the 
prisoners were Rinda Radulovic, editor of Narod, 
and the Orthodox priest Tichy, who later died 
at Arad as the result of tortures inflicted by this 


wild beast. Tichy, out of the goodness of his 
heart, shared his ration with some of the starving 
prisoners, which infuriated Scholier to such a 
degree that he beat the priest with Kronprintz till 
he lost consciousness. ‘Tichy died a true martyr’s 
death. 

From Mostar the remnant of these poor 
wretches were taken to Arad, where there were 
already thousands of living corpses, brought 
from Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Syrmia. All along 
the route the Magyar populace insulted, spat at, 
and stoned them. They were brought starving, 
naked, half-dead, driven along like cattle under 
blows from the butt end of rifles, into the dun- 
geons of this fortress, which were infested with 
millions of bugs and lice. As soon as they tried 
to sleep they were awakened by the invading ver- 
min, which covered their bodies and their clothing. 

Although they were in subterranean passages, 
these miserable people did not feel the cold, so 
closely were they packed; the air was full of a 
steamy vapor like that of a Turkish bath and the 
electric lights flickered feebly through this fog. 
Obliged to sleep in close rows along both sides of 
a very narrow tunnel, they could not stretch out 
without kicking one another. Before long exan- 
thematic typhus—“tif,” or tunnelitis terribilis, as 
the poor wretches called it with the humor of 
despair—began to rage. At first only three or 
four died a day; later on they perished in masses. 
When the cold weather came they stripped the 
dead in order to clothe the living. Very often 
the dead and the living lay side by side through- 
out the night. There were some who had become 
unconscious through fever and who died and lay 
hidden in the straw in some remote corner; it 
was only some days after that the smell of decom- 
position revealed their presence. The bodies 
were thrown into carts in heaps. Some gypsy 
or other placed himself at the head of the con- 
voy, a cross in his hands and a cynical and 
hideous smile on his lips, while the Magyar sol- 
diers howled exultantly round the carts as though 
they had taken a whole company prisoners. It 
was a veritable Witches’ Sabbath, which filled 
the spectators with loathing and horror. 

The food was uneatable; there were many who 
went for days without eating, as their stomachs 
could not retain it. . . Asa rule, there was 
no water, but, on the other hand, alcohol was 
plentiful, as the Gaoler Rosner wanted to do good 
business. The poor wretches drank to stupefy 
themselves, to forget this life of horrors, and in 
order to exchange this vitiated atmosphere and 
putrid typhus-infected straw for the cold ground 
as soon as possible. The number of deaths at 
Arad is estimated at between three and four thou- 
sand. Many died soon after their liberation as 
the result of what they had suffered; among these 
I can quote the merchant Kundic of Gradiska, 
who gathered up just sufficient strength to reach 
his own house and there fall upon his bed, never 
to rise again. As witnesses of all these horrors 
I can quote the sub-prefect of the Commune of 
Gradiska in Bosnia, George Djuric, and the doc- 
tors Vladimir Kujundzic, Bokonjic, and Jovo 
Malic, who also were imprisoned at Arad. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERS 
AT THE FRONT 


HE spectacular part played by the rail- 

way engineers of the United States 
Army in the battles around Cambrai, espe- 
cially near Gouzeaucourt and Gonnelieu, as 
well as the efficient service they are rendering 
in solving transportation problems for the 
British and French armies, clearly shows the 
value of this initial codperation of the Ameri- 
can military forces, That the engineer 
troops sooner or later should come in contact 
with the enemy was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion, but that such contact should 
come in the course of a most substantial con- 
tribution to the Allies’ military resources is 
a source of pride to all Americans. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into the war, the military authorities of the 
Allies announced that a most valuable and 
needed service could be given in connection 
with railway operation and construction. 
Realizing that American railway men were 
used to operating large systems under a wide 
range of conditions, that they were adept 
at rapid and bold construction, and that 
their systems of, standardization and the 
methods and resources of their mills and 
shops in providing material and equipment at 
the shortest notice, all would be of the great- 
est advantage, the various national commis- 
sions urged the importance of this matter on 
the Government at Washington. 
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BRIG-GEN. W. W. ATTERBURY, IN CHARGE OF AMERI- 
CAN RAILWAY OPERATION IN FRANCE 


(In civil life, one of the operating vice-presidents of the 
Pennsylvania system) 
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Accordingly, one of the 
first undertakings of the 
United States War Depart- 
ment was to organize railway 
engineering regiments and to 
start the preparation of vast 
quantities of standardized 
American railway equipment 
and material suitable for use 
on the French lines as well as 
for new and rapid construc- 
tion. From recruiting cen- 
ters at New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Atlanta, and San 
Francisco, nine railway regi- 
ments were enlisted and or- 
ganized, and were among the 
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THE AMERICAN GENERAL AND HIS STAFF WHO ARE IN COMMAND OF 
OUR ENGINEERS NOW AT WORK BEHIND THE BRITISH LINES 


(This is a British official photograph) 


first of the American troops 
sent to Europe. 
Of these, three were or- 
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ganized for operation, five for construction, 
and one was composed of experts in the mo- 
tive power and repair departments. ‘These 
and later railway regiments had various local 
affiliations. ‘Thus the Eleventh Railway En- 
gineers, who were at Cambrai so far as can 
be learned from press despatches, were organ- 
ized in New York by Col. C. H. McKinstry, 
of the Corps of Engineers, and included many 
of the best Eastern railway men. After Col- 
onel McKinstry’s promotion to brigadier- 
general Col. G. M. Hoffman, U. S. A., as- 
sumed command. Another regiment was 
formed at Chicago and one later known as 
the Twelfth at St. Louis. The Fourteenth, 
one of the operating regiments, represents 
New England, two companies coming from 
the Boston & Maine, two from the N. Y., 
N. H. & H., one from the Boston & Albany, 
and one from the Central Vermont, Rutland, 
and the Bangor & Aroostook. 

The Nineteenth is a railway shop regi- 
ment with many men from western Penn- 
sylvania, who, soon after their arrival in 
France, found work, among other places, in 
the shops of the Paris-Orleans system. Other 
regiments are identified with St. Louis, the 
Pacific Coast, the South, and the West, and 
in all cases they carry with them the interest 
of the railway men of their respective sec- 
tions, who, from presidents to shop workers, 
have united to send them various supplies 
and also to look after their home interests 
and dependents. 

The first nine regiments do not by any 
means include all the American railway 
troops, for other regiments have been or- 
ganized or are in course of organization. 
Thus the 21st Engineers for light railway 
construction, and the 35th, a shop regiment, 
recently have been organized at Camp 
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Grant, Rockford, Ill. The organization of 
all these regiments, while military, is on a 
distinctly practical basis with a few Regular 
Army engineer officers, usually the colonel 
and the adjutant, but the company officers 
are almost exclusively railway engineers and 
officials. The rank and file are mainly 
skilled railway employees, their military 
duties being assimilated to their previous civil 
work. Each regiment, speaking in round 
numbers, has 33 officers and 1100 men. 

This organization and development of 
personnel, as well as the organization of the 
railway regiments, and in fact the general 
scheme for all the railway work in France, 
has been in charge of Samuel M. Felton, 
president of the Chicago Great Western 
R. R., who in 1916 was railway adviser to 
the United States Army in connection with 
the Mexican expedition, so that the entire 
development has been along the most prac- 
tical lines with due regard to military condi- 
tions. Furthermore, this side of the matter 
was emphasized in the appointment on Octo- 
ber 2, 1917, of W. W. Atterbury, one of 
the operating vice-presidents of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, as a brigadier-general in the 
National Army to take charge of erailway 
operation in France for General Pershing. 

Merely as a military problem, this is one 
of the most important of the war. It in- 
volves the efficient operation of the great sys- 
tems behind the battle lines as a common 
unit, the construction and special operation 
of extended or new lines to the actual front, 
the building of light or narrow-gauge rail- 
ways for the distribution of ammunition, 
supplies, or the quick transfer of troops or 
wounded, and finally the various temporary 
or construction lines required for fortifica- 
tion work or tactical considerations. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


HE railway journals, notably the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, of New York, have 
naturally been interested in the introduction 
of American equipment and methods on the 
lines directly in the rear of the battle-front 
in France. Some of the salient facts stated 
in these periodicals are summarized below. 
Inasmuch as the rolling stock of the 
French railways had been overworked and 
was wearing out so as to be inadequate for 


the unusual traffic, while along the right of 
way track and other repairs and renewals 
were demanded, certain lines have been 
turned over to the Americans for operation 
in addition to new construction. This nat- 
urally meant a vast amount of new equip- 
ment, which was straightway ordered from 
American works, and it was estimated that 
up to about November 15 the orders placed 


amounted to over $70,000,000. In this were 
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included, among other items, 
over 100,000 tons of steel 
rails, more than 3000 com- 
plete turnouts, over 500,000 
ties, some 12,000 freight cars, 
600 fill and ballast cars, and 
over 600 miles of telephone 
and telegraph wires. In ad- 
dition, there were ordered 
many locomotives, both stand- 
ard and narrow gauge. De- 
spite the short time available, 
this equipment was complete- 
ly standardized on the basis 
of its use in France, and es- 
pecially in connection with 
existing French equipment, 
yet with a due regard to the 
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best American practice and 
the facility with which it 
could be manufactured. 

For the standard-gauge track a special 
type of 80-pound American Railway Asso- 
ciation Type “B” rail was rolled, which dif- 
fered slightly from the rail of the French 
railways. ‘These rails have been laid to the 
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Committee on Public Information 

U. S. ARMY STANDARD-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE FOR 
FRENCH SERVICE 


French gauge of 4 feet 8 11-16 inches (114 
centimeters), a slight variation from the 
American standard gauge of 4 feet 81% 
inches. ‘The narrow-gauge railways are be- 
ing constructed with 25-pound American 
Society of Civil Engineers standard rail, 
laid to a gauge of 1 foot 1156 inches (60 
centimeters). For both classes of track 
standard turnouts, frogs, switches, cross- 
overs, etc., have been provided; in many 
cases interchangeable from right to left and 
otherwise. The narrow-gauge track is of 
portable type built in sections with steel ties, 
each section having square ends so that it can 
be laid and bolted rapidly to similar sections 
or other parts. —The French Government has 
been a large purchaser of narrow-gauge lo- 
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comotives in the United States since the out- 
break of the war, and consequently Ameri- 
can locomotive builders were able to re- 
spond with excellent patterns for this special 
military equipment. 

The United States Army standard-gauge 
locomotive, with eight coupled drivers and 
a two-wheel pony truck in front, except for 


‘its coat of battleship-gray paint, does not 


show in appearance much of a departure 
from ordinary American practise. It weighs 
approximately 166,400 pounds, or 275,000 
with its tender, and is a powerful and useful 
locomotive, though considerably smaller and 
less powerful than the largest freight loco- 
motives used on American railways. As 
compared with a hauling power of 90 cars 
for the latter, the new army locomotives can 
haul 60 loaded freight cars. 

Vast numbers of freight cars for foreign 
military use also have been ordered in this 
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U. S. ARMY STANDARD HIGH-GRADE GONDOLA CAR 


(Note the side buffers and screw coupling made to fit 
French rolling stock) 
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country, many of which have been shipped 
and are now in service. It has been stated 
that in all some 13,000 cars have been pro- 
vided for, in which number are included flat, 
gondola, box, and other cars of special design. 
In all cases they are longer than the French 
cars and have American types of trucks and 
air-brake, but- are equipped with the side 
buffers and screw couplings familiar in Eu- 
ropean service. ‘Thus a typical open or gon- 
dola car has high sides and doors with a 
longitudinal center bar over which a tar- 
paulin may be stretched to protect the load- 
ing. Instead of the four-wheel French car 
of not over 20 tons capacity, the American 
car has two four-wheel, arch-bar trucks and 
a capacity of 35 tons. It is 36 feet in length, 
and weighs 32,800 pounds, 

The standard box car is an interesting 
combination of American and Continental 
ideas, and the box for the brakeman at the 


rear end of a certain proportion of these cars 
is a strange feature to those:acquainted only 
with American railways. 

In addition to rolling stock and rails, all 
kinds of American standard equipment have 
been and are being shipped abroad, including 
construction machinery. Among the latter 
is a powerful steam shovel on a caterpillar 
tractor, especially useful in construction 
work. 

The American railway engineers on the 
Western front have not only carried on their 
regular transportation work, but they have 
shown that they are as ready with the rifle 
as running trains when called to take their 
places in the firing-lines. While these rail- 
way facilities will act most advantageously 
for the Allies, it is of interest also to con- 
sider what permanent effects this: influx of 
American ideas and equipment wall have on 
French railways. 





ITALY’S COLONIES IN THE WAR 


HE vivifying influence of the great war 

has been even more noticeable in the 
colonies of the powers composing the Entente 
than in the home countries themselves, and 
it has led in France, and more especially in 
Italy, to a greatly intensified use of the latent 
powers of the colonial possessions. 

The failure on the part of Italy to utilize 
and develop the resources of her African 
colonies in the past served to support the 
discredit cast by many Italians upon the colo- 
nial policy of that country, the critics affirm- 
ing that the new acquisitions were essentially 
and irremediably unproductive. When Italy 
embarked in the war it was realized that 
she must solve without delay the problem of 
placing the colonial administrations in such a 
condition that while the demands upon the 
mother country were reduced to a minimum, 
the contributions furnished by the colonies 
should be increased to a maximum. Some 
of the results attained in this direction are 
presented by Signor Aldobrandino Malvezzi 
in Nuova Antologia: 


As a consequence of the new policy the colonies 
of Eritrea and Somaliland have not only been 
self-suficing during the past two years, in spite 
of drought and the drawbacks occasioned by the 
prevalence of epizoédtic diseases, but have been 
able to contribute to an appreciable extent toward 
the needs of the home country. 

In Eritrea the preparation of canned meats for 
export, to be used in the Italian army, has been 


quite successfully carried on since 1913, but the 
output was notably increased after the beginning 
of the war, and a contract to furnish 8,000,000 
cans of meat annually for a three-year period has 
been made by the packers Torrigiani with the 
Italian War Department. 

Other valuable exports are hides to the value 
of over 17,000,000 lire in the three years, 1915, 
1916, and 1917, while the value of the nuts of thé 
ivory-palm, used in button manufacture, as are 
those so largely imported by us from Colombia 


and Ecuador, was $140,000 in 1915, $200,000. inf’ 


1916, and reached a still higher figure in 1917. 
Moreover, the production of cereals has been so 
much intensified that with the coming year the 
colony will not only be self-sustaining, but will 
be able to export grain to Italy in considerable 
quantity. 

A still more important contribution of Eritrea 
to Italy’s war needs comes from the rich deposits 
of chlorate of potash, which is exported not only 
to the mother country, but also to France, Eng- 
land, and Japan. Considerable exports of grain 
have also been made from Somaliland, as well as 
of hides, of which $200,000 worth were sent in 
1916, and the same amount in the first half of the 
year just ended. 


Italy’s most recent conquest, Tripoli, 
would have proved a much richer source of 
supply than her other colonies, were it not 
for the disturbed political conditions in this 
region, where the authority of the mother 
country was not yet firmly established when 
the war broke out. In spite of these draw- 
backs, however, every effort is being made to 
develop the agricultural resources of this col- 
ony, and already with fair success. 
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But if Italy cannot under present condi- 
tions draw from ‘Tripoli the supplies she 
might otherwise find there, this colony has 
furnished her with a large contingent of 
workers, who are employed in manufacture 
and for labor of various kinds. ‘They are 
subjected to military control and are under 
the supervision of colonial officials who un- 
derstand their language and customs. ‘The 
writer emphasizes the fact that in making the 
fullest economic use of her colonies in this 
crisis, Italy is really doing them the best 
possible service toward the development of 
their resources, the result being a strength- 
ening of the ties that bind them to the 
mother country. 

When the war shall have come to an end, 


Europe will have to organize and discipline 
the native workers in the colonies under in- 
telligent direction. After having made the 
natives participate in the tasks of war it will 
be both wise and just to associate them with 
those of peace. In this way, in the vast co- 
lonial field, a practical application will be 
found for the principle of elevating the moral 
and material standards of the peoples, a prin- 
ciple for the defense of which we are engaged 
in a conflict against oppression. For Italy 
her colonies should not be merely exploited 
as were those of Spain, nor should they be 
allowed to fall as ripe fruit from the parent 
tree; they should become members of a single 
living organism extending beyond the natural 
confines of the home country. 


A SPANISH OBSERVER IN GERMANY 


N Nuestro Tiempo, a Spanish officer re- 
cords his experiences in crossing the Ger- 

man frontier and in Frankfort. At his hotel 
in Berne he heard the most pessimistic ac- 
counts of the state of things in Germany, 
one informant declaring that only artificial 
chemical substitutes for food were consumed 
there, such as artificial meat, artificial eggs, 
and potatoes made of cellulose. Dreadful 
tales were also told of the rigors of the per- 
‘sonal examination at the frontier. On the 
other hand, a number of Swiss and Holland- 
.ers, who had made business trips through 
Germany, asserted that they had never en- 
countered any real difficulties. 

This latter view was the one corroborated 
by the Spaniard’s personal observation. At 
the frontier he was courteously treated by 
the officials, who informed him as to the best 
hotel to lodge at in Frankfort, notifying 
him that his first care should be to provide 
himself with the necessary meat and bread 
cards. His baggage was not even examined, 
the fact that he was a Spanish officer being 
regarded as a sufficient guarantee, although 
he was not traveling in any official capacity. 

On his arrival in Frankfort, he stopped 
at the hotel formerly called ‘Englischer 
Hof,” a name that had been changed to 
“Hessischer Hof” to satisfy the animosity 
against England. The obligatory visit to 
police headquarters proved a simple formal- 
ity easily accomplished. The hotel was well 
heated, showing that there was no lack of 
coal, but the traveler still had some appre- 
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hensions as to the food question. In this re- 
spect also he was agreeably disappointed, al- 
though he freely admits that hotel fare dif- 
fered much from that procurable by house- 
keepers of moderate means. ‘There were 
two meatless days, Wednesday and Friday. 
For the rest of the week meat could be had 
at one meal only, but in sufficient quantity. 
The supper resembled the dinner. A weekly 
meat card was issued, which had to be care- 
fully used to last for five days; the bread 
card was only good for the day of issue, so 
that nothing was gained by taking less than 
the quantity permitted. 

The writer found that while the well-to- 
do and the lower classes suffered but little 
in the matter of food, those of moderate 
means, especially those enjoying a small fixed 
income, endured a considerable degree of pri- 
vation, since their resources were inadequate 
to provide them with the necessaries of life. 
The rich could easily escape from the re- 
strictions. For example, game of all kinds, 
and such delicacies as paté-de-foie-gras, were 
not subjected to control; indeed, until lately, 
goose and chicken could be bought freely. 
The consumption of wine and beer was 
also free from restraint. Another resource 
of the well-to-do was a summer trip to the 
country, where the peasantry willingly 
yielded to the persuasive power of money, 
and furnished supplies of all kinds sufficient 
to last for quite a time. 

The Spanish traveler found, however, that 
the people, as a whole, were underfed, or at 
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least did not have enough of the right kind 
of food. The children and the aged were 
most injuriously affected. ‘The delight with 
which a little girl received some Swiss choco- 
late with sugar was quite touching; the poor 
child had completely lost her appetite, but 
quickly regained her good spirits and her 
taste for food after eating the chocolate. 
This seems a petty happening, but it indi- 
cates to what a degree children are depend- 
ent upon palatable food elements. 

Of course it is sufficiently evident that the 
Spaniard feels sympathetically toward the 
Germans, but in the main he tries to be quite 
impartial in his recital. Of the French pris- 
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oners of war he relates this somewhat 
amusing incident. told him by a German 
officer: 


A group of French officers, who were lawyers 
in civil life, asked for the permission to form:a 
professional association with the title “Société des 
avocats de la Seine,” and ‘requested a loan of law 
books so that they might relieve the monotony of 
their confinement by study. The permission was 
granted, but the first use the members of the 
Society made of the privilege was to send in, as 
a fruit of their labors, a carefully prepared note 
reciting all the alleged transgressions of inter- 
national law perpetrated by Germany from the 
outbreak of the war, accompanied with appro- 
priate citations from the law books which had 
been furnished. 


GROWING MEDICINAL HERBS 


HE enormous increase in the demand for 

various drugs caused by the needs of 
wounded soldiers, the difficulties that beset 
traffic, and the sequestration by blockade of 
the vast quantities of medicaments formerly 
exported by Germany, have sent the prices 
of pharmaceutics soaring. Small wonder, 
therefore, at the widespread stimulation of 
interest in the gathering and the growing of 
medicinal herbs, an occupation that might 
well engage the attention of many men and 
women in this country who might thus do 
their bit in alleviating pain and fending off 
fatalities among our fighting forces. The 
University of Nebraska has already intro- 
duced a course in such work in connection 
with its College of Pharmacy, and a garden 
of “simples,” as our forefathers termed 
such plants, was an attractive feature of the 
University Campus last year. 

The Dutch monthly De Natuur (Haar- 
lem) recently gave a brief account of the 
Society for Promoting Medicinal Plant Gar- 
dens, with the announcement that through 
the influence of Dr. G. Van Iterson, head 
professor at Delft of the department of mi- 
croscopic anatomy, the Dutch Minister of the 
Interior had allotted to the Society a por- 
tion of the Experimental Garden of Techni- 
cal Plants for the promotion of its aims. 
‘These are modeled to some extent on those 
of the “Committee for the Government Pro- 
motion of the Cultivation of Medicinal 
Plants in Austria,” and the Pharmaceutical 
University Institute at Vienna. The results 
obtained in the experimental garden and the 
laboratory attached will appear in the organ 
of the society, the Pharmaceutisch Week- 


blad, copies of which will be sent to members 
of the society, whom the organization also 
hopes to furnish with seeds and young plants 
for individual experiment. 

Serious work in this line is also being done 
in France. Under the title of “Medicinal 
Plants and the War,” La Nature (Paris), 
gives a valuable resumé of such plants, all or 
most of which, it is said, can be readily grown 
in America. The article in question quotes 
from an official document issued by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture giving the varieties mar: 
ketable. ‘Those most in demand include ar- 
nica, mullein, borage, poppy, mallows, laven- 
der, camomile, linden flowers and_ bracts, 
colt’s foot, broom, ash, walnut, blackberry, 
hyosciamus, datura, balm, nightshade, sage, 
soap-wort, valerian, elder, colchicum, pine, 
etc. Somewhat. less heavy sales are made 
of the nettle, lily-of-the-valley, liverwort, 
wormwood, elecampane, meadowsweet, ver- 
vain, chicory, ground-ivy, touch-me-not, 
bugloss. 

Moderate sales are made of dock, dande- 
lion, rest harrow, and bistort, and slight 
sales are made of the corn flower, anemone, 
stork’s-bill, hart’s-tongue, joint-grass, eye- 
bright, galega, plantain, tansy, scrophularia, 
veronica, solomon’s-seal, shepherd’s-purse, 
poplar buds, etc. 


The species in use in France may be divided 
into four categories: 1. Those gathered wild; 2. 
Native species cultivated; 3. Exotic species raised 
in gardens; 4. Drugs raised in warm countries 
and in our own colonies in particular. In the 
first category is to be found a very large number 
of species, though considerable quantities of them 
go to waste, a condition: which we hope will not 
prevail after the war. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


LIVES, LETTERS, AND MEMOIRS 


OF 


GREAT AMERICANS 


The Life and Letters of Edward Everett 
Hale. By Edward E. Hale, Jr. Little, Brown 
& Co. Vol. I: 390 pp. Vol. II: 442 pp. Ill. $5. 

This work belongs to that distinctive class of 
biographies to which the title, “Life and Letters,” 
is peculiarly appropriate. The letters, in this 
instance, were so abundant and expressed so 
fully the spirit of the life that we may well ap- 
preciate the reluctance of the biographer to at- 
tempt much more than an orderly arrangement 
of them with only such comment as was neces- 
sary. Indeed, his chief embarrassment must have 
been that attendant on making selection. In the 
course of his long life, Dr. Hale had friendships 
—some of a very intimate character—with all the 
distinguished men of New England at the period 
of New England’s ascendency in letters, art and 
politics. In his boyhood and youth many veter- 
ans of the Revolution: were still alive, and in 
Roosevelt’s administration he was chaplain of 
the United States Senate. ‘Thus, he was in per- 
sonal contact, as it were, with every period of our 
national development, and at every stage of our 
history he was always a little in advance of his 
times. As an exhortation to patriotism, his “A 
Man Without a Country” electrified the nation 
in the sixties, and in the opening decade of the 
twentieth century no American was more active 
than he in the movement for international peace. 


Life, Art and Letters of George Inness. 
By George Inness, Jr. Century. 290 pp. Ill. $4. 


We have in this book a real portrait of the 
greatest of American landscape painters. In- 


‘formal and unconventional, as literature, the 


artist son’s account of an artist father seeks: only 
to present the truth as a realistic portrait painter 
would present it; and this we may be sure is the 
way in which Inness himself would be pleased 
to have the work done. Readers are left in no 
doubt as to the essential Americanism of his art 
or of his personality. Whatever aid Inness re- 
ceived from foreign schools- was of only slight 
influence in the shaping of his career. An intro- 
duction to this volume is supplied by Elliott 
Daingerfield, who knew Inness well and highly 
valued his work. 


John Fiske: Life and Letters. Houghton, 
Miffin Co. Vol. I: 533 pp. Vol. II: 523 pp. 
Ill. $7.50. 

This biography will appeal to a large circle of 
readers who knew Fiske in his lifetime in one or 
both of his capacities as philosophical lecturer and 
historian. -He had been on terms of intimate 
friendship with that great British triumvirate of 


science, Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley—perhaps 
no other American was so close to all three men 
or did so much to make their works understood in 
America—and during the last twenty years of his 
life his lectures and books in the field of Ameri- 
can history made his own name known far and 
wide. He died in 1901, in his sixtieth year, leav- 
ing behind him a record of literary achievement 
surpassed by few of his contemporaries. More- 
over, Fiske was a “popular” writer in the best 
sense, and the vivacious letters published in these 
volumes show why. 


Audubon the Naturalist. By Francis Hobart 
Herrick. D. Appleton & Co. Vol. I: 452 pp. 
Vol. Il: 494 pp. Ill. $7.50. 

The man whose talent created “The Birds of 
America” more than three-quarters of a century 
ago was never recognized as a profound scientist 
or a brilliant artist; but to-day a set of “The 
Birds of America” brings from $3000 to $5000 in 
the market—from three to five times its original 
cost—and it cannot be said that in his own field of 
American ornithology, John J. Audubon, who 
died in 1851, has ever been superseded. Pro- 
fessor Herrick’s work is the first of the biogra- 
phies of Audubon to tell the story of his origin 
and early years. This was made possible by the 
discovery of manuscript material in France. All 
that has been learned through Professor Herrick’s 
indefatigable researches adds to the romantic in- 
terest of Audubon’s career. Both volumes are 
richly illustrated. 


Mark Twain’s Letters. Arranged with Com- 
ment by Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper & Bros. 
Volume I: 438 pp. Volume II: 856 pp. Ill. $4. 


During the last ten years of his life—years 
which made up the first decade of this twentieth 
century—Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) was 
recognized the world over as the greatest living 
American writer. This fact alone would give 
great importance to the publication of his letters, 
but the man’s personality confers on these two 
rather bulky volumes the added element of in- 
tense personal interest, for in every bit of writing 
that Mark Twain did, whether for publication or 
for the eye of his friends alone, he said precisely 
what he thought, and he said it in a wonderfully 
attractive and convincing way. Moreover, in 
half a century of writing for the public, he had 
won great numbers of friends throughout the 
world. There was hardly a civilized country 
from which letters did not come to him, or to 
which he did not himself write. This collection 
of his letters is a revelation of his growth as a 
writer and of the mainsprings of his conduct. 
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These Many Years. By Brander Matthews. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 463 pp. $3. 


Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, belongs to the nearly extinct group of 
genuine New Yorkers, and is proud of the fact. 
Yet he is a traveled New Yorker, at home in 
London and Paris, and by no means a stranger 
to distant parts of his own country. Not yet by 
any means an old man, he years ago acquired the 
gift of forming strong and enduring friendships 
with choice spirits at home and abroad. These 
were not confined to his fellow authors, but 
worthwhile people in other callings were glad to 
be included in his circle. This volume of his 
recollections carries us back to the New York of 
the sixties and seventies, and introduces us to the 
dramatic circles of Paris and the literary clubs 
of London. 


Paul Jones: His Exploits in English Seas. 
Bibliography. By Don C. Seitz. Dutton. 327 


pp. $3.50. 

Many biographies of Paul Jones have been 
written, but it remained for an American news- 
paper man to conceive and follow up a plan of 
research that has brought to light more facts 
connected with the American naval hero’s ex- 
ploits in English waters during the Revolution 
than all his former biographers had managed 
to accumulate. Mr. Seitz has adopted the simple 
expedient of going through old newspaper files 
and collecting the accounts written and published 
at the time when the Ranger and other vessels 
under Jones’s command were making our British 
cousins uneasy. Needless to say, these contem- 
porary stories are more entertaining than any 
ordinary form of historical narrative. Half of 
the present volume is devoted to a bibliography 
which amazes one by its extent. It occupies 160 
pages, averaging six or seven titles to the page. 
Judging from this, it would seem that few Amer- 
icans of any period have been more written 
about than Paul Jones. 


Francis Asbury. By Judge Henry Wade 
Rogers, Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Bishop Frank M. 
Bristol, Bishop Frederick D. Leete. The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 106 pp. 75 cents. 

Addresses delivered on the occasion of the 


centennial of the death of Francis Asbury, the 
pioneer American Methodist. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Dutton. 314 pp. 50 cents. 


This little book contains Franklin’s famous au- 
tobiography, the one work of American origin 
that for a hundred years has held undisputed rank 
among the English “classics.” An account of 
Franklin’s later life—the autobiography itself ter- 
minates in 1757—is appended by Professor Mac- 
donald. 


Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed. By Wil- 
liam Cabell Bruce. G. P. Putnam & Sons. Vol 
I: 544 pp. Vol. II: 550 pp. $6 a set. 


Mr. Bruce gives us in these volumes the re- 
sults of a study of Franklin, based chiefly on his 
own writings, and no American in our history 
offers in his published works more fruitful ma- 


terial for a study of this kind. The general 
reader, however, cannot easily collate this ma- 
terial and Mr. Bruce has performed this labor for 
him with sound judgment and a due sense of pro- 
portion. One will find here discussions of Frank- 
lin’s moral standing and system, his religious be- 
liefs, his ideals as a philanthropist and citizen, 
his family relations, his friendships, his personal 
characteristics and his character as man of busi- 
ness, statesman, scientist and writer. 


Abigail Adams. By Laura E. Richards. D. 
Appleton & Co. 281 pp. IIl. $1.35. 

Abigail Adams was the wife of John Adams, 
and hence the first mistress of the White House. 
But even if she had never had a part in official 
life, she was one of the most interesting women 
of her time and well deserves a biography. Mrs. 
Richards tells the story of her childhood and later 
life from the diaries and letters that were written 
by her, and which deal with much of the real 
history of the period. Mrs. Richards is a daughter 
of the late Julia Ward Howe. 


The Life of Calhoun. By William M. Meigs. 
The Neale Publishing Company. Vol. I: 456 pp. 
Vol. II: 478 pp. Ill. $10. 

In these two volumes we have a presentation 
of Calhoun, the Southern apostle of nullification, 
as he appears to the present generation. The 
earlier lives of Calhoun were naturally the work 
of Southern writers, for the most part. Yet, Cal- 
houn himself in his lifetime had many friends in 
the North and received his education there. Mr. 
Meigs is a Pennsylvanian, born since Calhoun’s 
death and free from the prejudices of the long 
period during which controversies in which the 
South Carolinian was indentified divided public 
opinion in this country. His work as a biogra- 
pher has been scholarly and thorough to a de- 
gree, and as a record of the public career of the 
South’s greatest statesman, this volume leaves little 
to be desired. 


Samuel Jordan’ Kirkwood. By Dan Elbert 
Clark. The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 464 pp. Ill. $2. 

Samuel J. Kirkwood was the Civil War gov- 
ernor of Iowa, and in later years Secretary of the 
Interior in President Garfield’s Cabinet. As the 
“war governor” of one of those Middle Western 
States which contributed so mightily to the 
Northern cause, Kirkwood was an effective ally of 
the Lincoln administration. He was a pioneer 
Westerner, embodying the spirit and the ideals of 
his time and section. The present volume is one 
of the “Iowa Biographical Series,’ edited by 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh of the State Historical 
Society. 


Men Who Are Making America. By B. C. 
Forbes. New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Co.: 
422 pp. Ill. $3. 

A collection of sketches of fifty living Ameri- 
cans, nearly all in business life, who in many 
instances give in their own language the reasons 
for their exceptional success. It is interesting 
to note that twenty-four of the fifty were born 
poor, seventeen in moderate circumstances, while 
only nine were born rich. 
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BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR 


A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium. 
By Hugh Gibson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 360 


pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson was secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Brussels at the outbreak of the 
war. After war was declared he took over the 
German Legation, was present when King Albert 
made his great speech of defiance in the Chamber 
of Deputies, was in Louvain during the burning 
and pillaging of that city, and passed frequently 
through the firing lines between the Germans and 
Belgians with American dispatches. Later he had 
all kinds of official and unofficial dealing with the 
Germans in Belgium and spent forty-eight hours 
without effect in trying to save the life of Miss 
Cavell, the English nurse. All these and many 
other incidents are related in a series of letters 
written day by day and now published in book 
form. It forms a vivid and convincing story of 
what went on in Belgium during the first year 
of the war. It should be read by all who have 
any remaining doubts as to the spirit and intent 
of the German administration in Belgium. 


The Note-Book of an Intelligence Officer. 
By Eric Fisher Wood. The Century Company. 
346 pp. Ill. $1.75. 

Major Wood served for some months in the 
British army and navy before the United States 
entered the war. He then acquired the informa- 
tion that is embodied in the present volume. He 


gives graphic accounts of the fighting in which he. 


took part and also describes the transportation, 
housing, and training of the British army. There 
is an extremely interesting chapter on the censor- 
ship and the author includes in his “Note-Book” 
sketches of Lloyd George, Lord Northcliffe, and 
the cartoonist Raemaekers. Major Wood is now 
an officer in the United States Army. 


Topography and Strategy in the War. By 
Douglas W. Johnson. Henry Holt & Co. 211 pp. 
Til. $1.75. 

The need of such a work as this has been keenly 
felt by all who have attempted to study the opera- 
tions of the war even in the most elementary 
fashion. Professor Johnson analyzes the topog- 
raphy of each of the most important theaters of 
the war, and in summaries of the principal cam- 
paigns points out how the military operations 
have been influenced by the surface features of the 
country. The book is well supplied with topo- 
graphical and sketch maps, and scenic photo- 
graphs are used to elucidate many points of the 
text. An excellent beginning has been made in 
the treatment of this rather difficult subject and 
additional chapters will be demanded as new 
campaigns bring other regions within the area of 
active warfare. 


My German Correspondence. By Douglas 
W. Johnson. George H. Doran Company. 97 
pp. 50 cents. 


We are indebted to Professor Johnson fof the 
publication of this enlightening correspondence 
with a German professor, whose letter, at any 


rate, reveals certain curious and unexplained 
traits of the Teutonic mind. 


How Germany Does Business. By P. P. 
Gourvitch. B. W. Huebsch. 142 pp. $1. 
_ This little book is concerned chiefly with Ger- 
many’s export and finance methods. It explains 
how the German foreign trade was rapidly in- 
creased in the years before the war by the judi- 
cious extension of credits. The author shows how 
Germany found it possible to create a new class 
of small importers where previously only a few 
large houses had been éngaged in foreign trade. 
There has always been a certain mystery con- 
nected with Germany’s rapid commercial develop- 
ment, but Dr. Gourvitch points out that it was all 
based on applied intelligence. 


The Journal of Submarine Commander 
Von Forstner. Translated by Mrs. Russell 
Codman. With an introduction by John Hays 
Hammond, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin Company: Bos- 
ton. 136 pp, $1. 

‘This is an abridged translation of a book pub- 
lished in 1916 by the commander of the first Ger- 
man U-boat. Besides the semi-technical chapters, 
which give a useful picture of the submarine’s 
activities, the commander gives a straightforward 
and simple narrative of his own adventures dur- 
ing the present naval warfare against commerce. 
The commander’s journal gives American read- 
ers a good opportunity to get the German con- 
ception of the deadly efficiency of their favorite 
sea weapon. 


My Home in the Field of Mercy. By 
Frances Wilson Huard. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 269 pp. Ill. $1.35. 

Madame Huard’s “Home in the Field of 
Honor,” of which she wrote in an earlier volume, 
was rehabilitated after the German evacuation, 
and became a home of mercy and succor for the 
wounded French. The present book is a record 
of some of Madame Huard’s experiences in the 
“field of mercy.” The illustrations for this 
volume, as for its predecessors, are sketches made 
by Charles Huard, official painter of the war to 
the Sixth Army of France. Madame Huard is a 
daughter of Francis Wilson, the well-known 
American comedian. 


The Unseen Host and Other War Plays. 
By Percival Wilde. Little, Brown. 102 pp. $1.25. 

Five plays that survey the war from as many 
angles. In “Valkyrie” the author has looked 
through German eyes, in the other four through 
the eyes of the Allies “The Bowmen” is written 
around Mr. Arthur Machen’s tale of the vision 
of the bowmen of Agincourt at the Battle of 
Mons. “Mothers of Men” places in dramatic 
form the supreme sacrifice mothers are daily mak- 
ing for their countries. “Pawns,” in some respects 
the best of the plays, pictures the tragedy of the 
lowly peasant of the Austrian-Russian frontier, 
who is hardly aware of nationality and totally 
ignorant of what he is called upon to fight for. 
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The Cantonment Manual. By Major W. 
G. Kilner, U. S. A., and Lieut. A. J. MacElroy, 
U. S. A. D. Appleton & Co. 307 pp. Ill. $1. 


This book attempts to cover the entire field of 
military training, from the standpoint of the man 
who enters the service for the first time. The new 
recruits in the National Army will find that it 
not only answers their questions, but provides 
a great fund of practical information and advice. 


Trench Fighting. By Captain F. Hawes Elli- 
ott. Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston. 176 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 

Lectures in the technic of trench warfare, given 
by an officer of the British expeditionary force, 
and based on thirty months’ experience as in- 
structor in a Canadian division and at the front. 
The book is recommended to all United States 
Army officers for study and use. 


Handbook of Military Signalling. By 
Howard A. Giddings. D. Appleton & Company. 
116 pp. Ill. 60 cents. 

This revision of a standard work takes account 
of all the recent changes in codes and signal sys- 
tems. It has been brought completely up-to-date. 


Rapid Training of Recruits. By M. V. 
Campbell. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 180 pp. $1. 
In this little book an American Lieutenant of 


Marines has worked out a practical scheme for 
the training of recruits, based on an actual record 
of what is being accomplished with English re- 
cruits at Chelsea. The book may be utilized, 
however, by the recruit himself, as well as by his 
instructor. 


Our Navy and How to Know It: Our 
Army and How to Know It. By Albert A. 
Hopkins. Munn & Co. 124 pp. Ill. 25 cents. 


Convenient, brief manuals of useful facts about 
the uniforms and equipment of both services. 


Navigation. By Harold Jacoby. Macmillan. 
330 pp. $2.25. 

An elementary manual, intended to be complete 
in itself, so that by its use a ship may be navi- 
gated in any ocean not very near the North or 
South Poles without other books, excepting a Nau- 
tical Almanac for the year in which the voyage is 
made. 


Navigation. By Frank Seymour Hastings. D. 
Appleton & Co. 109 pp. 75 cents. 

Commodore Hastings has had many years of 
experience in practical navigation on the North 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, along our North At- 
lantic coast, and in the West Indies. He is in- 
structor in navigation on the U. S. S. Granite 
State (New York Naval Militia), and in this 
brief treatise he explains the principal problems 
ordinarily met with in every-day work at sea. 


HISTORY, EXPLORATION, ADVENTURE 


The Ashley-Smith Explorations and Dis- 
covery of a Central Route to the Pacific, 
1822-1829. By Harrison Clifford Dale. Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark Co. 352 pp. IIl. $5. 


The pioneer work of Lewis and Clark during 
Jefferson’s administration in finding a transcon- 
tinental route to the Pacific by way of the North- 
west has stood out in such bold relief for more 
than a century that later American explorations 
west of the Missouri River have been largely 
lost sight of or forgotten. Yet, the finding of a 
central route to California, almost identical with 
that now followed by the Union Pacific railroad, 
was surely an important milestone in continental 
exploration. It is almost a century since two 
Americans, William Henry Ashley and Jedediah 
Strong Smith, ascended the South Platte River, 
crossed the Continental Divide and reached the 
interior basin in the vicinity of the Great Salt 
Lake. From that point, in 1826, Smith pushed on 
across the deserts of Utah and Nevada and over 
the Sierras to southern California. He was the 
first American to reach California by land. Re- 
turning, he went so far north as the Stanislaus 
River, and recrossed the Sierras and the deserts 
to the Great Salt Lake. Professor Dale recently 
ran across the Ashley narrative in the archives of 
the Missouri Historical Society. The Smith nar- 
rative has never before been published in Eng- 
lish. The two taken together give a remarkable 
record of early adventure and exploration. 


A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. 
By Isabella L. Bird. Dutton. 296 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


These sketches of a Rocky Mountain traveler, 
among the best of their day, have reached the sev- 
enth edition. They are useful and _ interesting 
now, as picturing for the present generation the 
frontier life of forty years ago in Western 
America. An English reviewer, writing in 1879, 
was strongly impressed by the “human interest” 
quality of this little book. 


Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard H. 
Dana. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 415 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 

An illustrated edition of that classic among sea- 
faring books, “Two Years Before the Mast,” by 
Richard H. Dana. It should not be forgotten 
that this remarkable narrative, apart from its 
unique value as a sailor’s yarn, is the best de- 
scription we have in English of our Californian 
coast as it was before the days of American occu- 
pation. 


Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer. 
By Gen. G. Moxley Sorrel. The Neale Publish- 
ing Company. 309 pp. $2. 

The recollections of a Confederate staff officer, 
who at the outbreak of the Civil War was “a 
clerk in a Savannah bank and a private in a 
volunteer company of Savannah.” Before the 
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war closed he had commanded a brigade in the 
Army of Northern Virginia and had become one 
of the most familiar figures in that army. 


Recollections of a California Pioneer. By 
Carlisle S. Abbott. The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 235 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

A typical story of pioneering and adventure on 
the Pacific coast. 


Early Philadelphia. By Horace Mather Lip- 
pincott. J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadelphia. 


339 pp. $6. 

In this volume Mr. Lippincott has attempted, 
with a fair degree of success, to reconstruct for 
us the social life of what was, in Revolutionary 
times, the American metropolis. Naturally and 
logically, a great part of the volume is devoted 
to a description of the Philadelphia Quakers, their 
religious customs and institutions, and their econ- 
omic progress. Other elements in the city’s growth 
receive due attention, and there is an interesting 
treatment of the German and Scotch-Irish migra- 
tions into what was then the wilderness. The 
illustrations are numerous and well selected. 


Old Roads Out of Philadelphia. 
T. Faris. Lippincott. 327 pp. $4. 

A good companion volume to Mr. Lippincott’s 
book is “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” by John 
T. Faris. This writer’s method serves to link 
the present with the past, in so far as the highways 
that it describes are those that are followed to-day 
by motorists, or in some instances, by trolley- 
cars. He points out historic sites and buildings, 
of which an astonishing number remain virtually 
intact, and with this book neither the resident 
Philadelphian nor the chance traveler can have 
any valid excuse for ignorance of historic asso- 
ciations. 


The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South 
Carolina. By Alice R. Huger Smith and D. E. 
Huger Smith. Lippincott. 373 pp. $6. 

There are only a few American cities that sti!] 
cherish any great number of specimens of 
Colonial architecture. Of these, Salem, in New 
England, and Charleston, in the South, are two 
of the best examples. The houses of Salem have 
been frequently described, but we now have for 
the first time a comprehensive account of the old 
family residences of Charleston. In a beautifully 
illustrated volume the authors have traced the de- 
velopment of dwelling-house architecture in this 
Southern city, showing that successive periods are 
represented to-day in Charleston’s streets by indi- 
vidual examples. It is fortunate that in Charles- 
ton, mc7e than in most American communities, the 
materials for such a work as this have been pre- 
served from Colonial days. 


By John 


Colonial Virginia: Its People and Customs. 
By Mary Newton Stanard. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
376 pp. Ill. $6. 

A record, not of the public events in Virginia’s 
history, but of the living men and women who 
had a silent part in those events. The book is 
based altogether on materials not preserved in 
any of the formal histories of Virginia—Colonial 


diaries, newspapers, letters, wills, inventories, and 
other documents relating to private and personal 
life. The author makes the somewhat surprising 
assertion that every statement made in her book 
is a matter of authentic record. In other words, 
“tradition,” as such, has no place in its pages. 
Many readers will find this new history of the 
Virginia people, with its descriptions of their 
houses, household goods, social life, courtship and 
marriage, dress, outdoor sports, education, books, 
music, pictures, and religion far more entertaining 
than the standard histories which confine them- 
selves to public affairs. Mrs. Stanard is known 
as an enthusiastic student of the Old Dominion’s 
archives, and is the wife of William G. Stanard, 
secretary of the Virginia Historical Society and 
editor of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. 


Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its 
Makers. By Francis Hill Bigelow. Macmillan. 
476 pp. Ill. $6. 

Art changes in manner, in style, but its spirit 
and substance survive throughout the ages. This 
fact is excellently brought out in a generous 
volume on the “Historic Silver of the Colonies 
and Its Makers,” by Francis Hill Bigelow. The 
work of the silversmith endures because of the 
intrinsic beauty of finely wrought vessels of silver 
and the high art of their designs. The text of 
this useful book describes the colonial silver of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, prin- 
cipally that made by colonial silversmiths. Many 
of these pieces bear records of American history, 
names and initials of men famous in Puritan days. 
Especial attention has been given to church silver. 
The author unearthed in Connecticut a wealth of 
colonial communion silver, the value of which 
was almost totally unrealized by its owners. Cer- 
tain museums and well-known collectors and ex- 
perts on old silver have assisted with the minor 
details of Mr. Bigelow’s authoritative work. 
Photegraphs of certain domestic pieces made by 
the author, never before published, are included 
among a list of handsome illustrations. The book 
will prove a joy to lovers of old silver and a 
competent guide to collectors. 


France: The Nation and Its Development. 
By W. H. Hudson. Stokes. 631 pp. III]. $3.50. 


This admirable single-volume history of France 
is brought down to the initiation of the Third 
Republic, in 1871. The author began his work 
before the crisis of August, 1914, and has com- 
pleted it at a time when the story of the French 
people—their customs and literature, as well as 
their political history—is of peculiar interest to 
the entire English-speaking world. 


A Short History of England. By Gilbert x. 
Chesterton. John Lane Company. 284 pp. $1.5u. 


Of course, no one will be misled by the title 
of Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant little treatise to 
the extent of expecting to find in less than 300 
printed pages a real “History of England.” Mr. 
Chesterton himself calls his work a “popular 
essay.” He makes no pretense to historical schol- 
arship and is proud to describe himself as merely 
a member of the public. Mr. Chesterton’s griev- 
ance is that “a history, from the standpoint of 
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. a member of the public, has not been written.” 


John Richard Green’s great work will be at once 
recalled as a seeming refutation of this whole- 
sale complaint, but Mr. Chesterton returns to the 
charge with the general criticism that Green does 
not “properly mention the people.” As an in- 
stance of his shortcomings, Green calls one very 
large part of his story “Puritan England,” while 
Chesterton contends that England never was Puri- 
tan. Whatever one may think of this contention, 
the author’s theory of the English Reformation 
makes, at least, stimulating reading. 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press: Baltimore. 189 pp. $3.50. 


To show how the committee system of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, prior to the Revolution, 
had a direct relation to the calling of the first 
Continental Congress, is the task of Dr. J. M. 
Leake in the introductory monograph of the new 
volume of Johns Hopkins “Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.’ Two other papers make 
up this volume: “The Organizability of Labor,” 
by William A. Weyforth, of Western Reserve 
University; and “Party Organization and Ma- 
chinery in Michigan Since 1890,” by Arthur 
Chester Millspaugh, of Whitman College. 


Canadian Confederation and Its Leaders. 
By M. O. Hammond. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 333 pp. $2.50. 

In view of the extensive political changes that 
have taken place of late in the Dominion of 
Canada, Americans everywhere will be interested 
in reading this restatement of the process by 
which confederation was brought about half a 
century ago. The story is told not as a distinct 
historical episode, but in the form of brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the leaders in the movement. 


History of the United States. By Henry 
William Elson. Macmillan. 950 pp. $1.80. 


A new one-volume edition of a standard his- 
tory covering the entire period of our national 
development. 
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History Through Illustrations. By James 
Higginbottom. Stokes. 188 pp. II]. $1.25. 

Suggestions for the teaching of ancient and 
English history by means of blackboard sketches. 
The material is presented in groups of drawings 
designed to picture to the child the life of suc- 
cessive historic periods. 


The American Revolution in Our School 
Text-Books, By Charles Altschul. With an Intro- 
duction by James T. Shotwell. Doran. 168 pp. $1. 


In discussing our attitude towards Great Britain 
in the present crisis, reference is often made to 
the influence that is supposed to have been exerted 
in years past. by history text-books in use in 
American schools. ‘This little book brings to- 
gether and arranges extracts from the books in 
use more than twenty years ago and those at 
the present time in the hands of American school 
children, in such a way as to let the reader judge 
for himself in regard to the alleged prejudicial 
influence. 


The Unpopulgr History of the United 
States by Uncle Sam Himself. By Harris 
Dickson. Stokes. 162 pp. IIl. 75 cents. 


A deliciously frank statement of our past short- 
comings as a‘nation in the matter of military 
preparedness. The compilation is made from the 
Government records and is therefore fairly cred- 
ited to “Uncle Sam himself.” In some respects 
the tale is far from flattering to our national 
vanity. The general effect of having these facts 
known to the people should be wholesome and in 
every way stimuating to patriotism and efficiency. 


The Story of Cooperstown. By Ralph Bird- 
sall. The Arthur H. Crist Company, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 425 pp. IIl. $1.50. 

An excellent account of the town at. the foot of 
Otsego Lake with which the family and person- 
ality of J. Fenimore Cooper have been closely 
associated. Many attractive and appropriate illus- 
trations accompany the text. 





SONGS OF THE PEOPLE 


English Folksongs from the Southern Ap- 
palachians. Collected by Olive Dane Campbell 
and Cecil J. Sharp. Putnam’s. 369 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, whose untiring enthusiasm 
and loving, scholarly research over a period of 
ten years have restored the English folk dance to 
us in all its original fascination; and who has 
also salvaged thousands of the vanishing folk- 
songs of his native country, has recently spent 
several months in “collecting” in the mountains 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. The results of his first expedition, nine 
weeks in what is called the Laurel Country, are 
now embodied in the present volume, just as he 
has returned from a second, even more successful 
expedition. They comprise 122 songs and ballads 


and 323 tunes (the music is printed with the 
words), from a people supposed to be without 
cultivation or traditions Most of the ballads are 
recorded in the standard English collections; and 
in some cases older versions than any yet found 
in England have been preserved among these 
primitive mountain folk, descended from the 
sturdy, free-minded sevenieenth century settlers 
of Carolina and Virginia, who pushed on into 
these fastnesses, often to escape from the social 
inequalities which wealth and luxury were al- 
ready emphasizing in the Southern colonies by 
the middle of the eighteenth century. These 
mountaineers sing as naturally as they talk, 
and Mr. Sharp has the utmost enthusiasm 
for their true musical feeling and their hos- 
pitality. 
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POETRY AND THE WAR 


‘6 HERE is a great wind, a wind of the 

spirit, blowing now through the old Life- 
Tree of Humanity,” M. P. Willcocks writes in 
the foreword of “The Poems of Brian Brooke.” 


- “In 1917, everyone can hear it, for it sounds even 


above the roar of the guns.” One hears this 
“wind” throughout the mettlesome verse of Cap- 
tain Brooke, and its word is this: “Behold I make 
all things new.” 

“Korongo,” which means “the Big 
Man,” was the name given Brooke 
by the Masai tribe of East Africa, 
and under this name he wrote his 
poems of war and adventure. He 
was born in 1889, in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, and received his training 
for colonial life in Gordon Col- 
lege, where Lord Byron received 
his early training. At the age of 
eighteen, he went to British East 
Africa, later to Ceylon, and then 
back again to Uganda. At the be- 
ginning of the war, he was a trans- 
port officer on the Jubaland frontier. 

He promptly enlisted as a trooper 
in the British East African force, 
rose to a captaincy, obtained a 
transfer to the Gordon Highland- 
ers, and went to France. On July 1, 
1916, he commanded the right wing 





BRIAN BROOKE 


time he was United States Minister to Hol- 
land. He has felt the war deeply and pon- 
dered much on its effect upon the spirits and 
minds of men. ‘The underlying current of 
his poems pleads that the ideals of honor 
and justice and national righteousness shall 
be preserved out of the welter of conflict 
for the sake of future generations. Some 
of the most melodious lyrics given us by Dr. 
van Dyke’s ripened and finely tem- 
pered poetic talent are in this 
little book. Notable among them 
are: “The Bells of Malines,” and 
“The Oxford Thrushes.” 


Among the books of verse by 
English authors, we have “There 
Is No Death,” poems of the war 
written by Captain Richard Dennys, 
who died from his wounds early 
in the battle of the Somme 
(Lane). The volume contains his 
early poems and “Songs of the 
War,” written during his later 
days. 


“The Red, Red Dawn,” poems 
by James A. Mackereth, radi- 
ate love for England and pride 
in her valorous sons. (Erskine, 


of the Gordon Highlanders at Ma- (KORONGO) Macdonald, London, Eng.) He 

metz. Thrice wounded in this of- (The young Scotch poet writes the following stirring 

fensive, he died of his wounds three — who died of wounds after lines for England’s consecration 

weeks and three days later. He _ severe eat in the cam- to the clean purposes of the 
paign o 


passed on the wings of the great 
wind, and, for a memorial of his 
valor, we have a sheaf of swinging adventurous 
verse, somewhat Kiplingesque and brimming with 
the hurtling definiteness of eager youth. Like 
Rupert Brooke, he seemed to know he should not 
survive the war. Here is his farewell, written, 
it would seem, while he was still in Africa: 


“T’ve made my friend, and I’ve made my foe, and 
stuck to them each and all. 

And Ill stick to them still until either go, or till I 
in my turn shall fall. 


For now I’m off on the warpath trail and the sky 
in front is black, 

For I hear the song of the winds that wail, and 
I know that Ill not came back: 

The lion will grunt and the jackal bark, and the 
zebra will screech with fear. 

The fissy will prowl in the lonely dark, and 
Korongo will not be here.” 


In “The Red Flower,’” Dr. Henry van Dyke has 
recorded his impressions of the war during the 
$1.36 The Poems of Brian Brooke. Lane. 183 pp. IIl. 

The Red Flower. By Henry van Dyke. Scribners. 
52 pp. 50 cents. 





war: 


“God make us meet for this occasion! Speed 
Our feet to service; fire our hearts to seize 
The lowly tasks that do ennoble men. 

Make mute our mouths in sorrow, and make 
clean 

Our lips in song; make us in purpose, steel, 

In pity, dew. Now honored countrymen, 

At last—at last, under the prospering skies, 

To the breach! to the breach! For England and 
St. George.” 


“Odes to Trifles and Other Rhymes,” by R 
Eassie, of the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
(Lane), are among the best of the poems in 
lighter vein that have been inspired by the war. 


Everard Jack Appleton’s songs of the American 
Service, “With the Colors,’” will stand as a vol- 
ume of readable swinging war rhymes, sprinkled 
with humor and gusty patriotism, alternated by 
now and again, a more serious lyric. Of the latter 
“The Soul of Sergeant Todd” is the best, and in- 
cidentally the most powerful poem of the entire 
collection. 


3 With the Colors. By Everard Jack Agebien, Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart, Kidd. 104 pp. $1. 
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REGIONAL AND COLLOQUIAL POETRY 


M& Edwin Ford Piper writes of the Middle 
West from Illinois to the Rockies in his 
volume of colloquial verse, “Barbed Wire and 
Other Poems.’ He writes with vigor and freedom 
and the quality of this one book is such as to 
assure instant success. His poems unfold synthet- 
ically the great drama of the settlement of a new 
country, of the subjugation of the wide stretching 
prairies by the hardy pioneers. In “The Movers,” 
one sees the prairies schooner jolting over the hot 
trail. And where the trail breaks against the 
sky, the emigrants’ vision of “home.” “The Set- 
tler,” “The Grashoppers,” and “The Ford by The 
River” picture the pioneer grappling with the 
stubborn forces of nature. Nothing so eloquent 
on the personality of neighborhoods as “The 
Banded” has come from American poets. Yet 
he can forsake commonplace phraseology to write 
lines of pure flowing melody, and a lyric as deli- 
cate as “Moon Worship.” ‘The book is dedicated 
to his father and mother, who were pioneer set- 
tlers in Nebraska in 1869, 


“Old Christmas and Other Kentucky Tales in 
Verse,” were written by William Aspenwall Brad- 
ley after a period spent in the Kentucky Cum- 
berlands and other parts of the Southern Appala- 
chian system. There have been several theories 
in regard to the blood strains of the mountaineers 
of this region. Mr. Bradley thinks there may be 
an infusion of French and German elements with 
possibly a trace of aboriginal blood. Everywhere 
in the Cumberlands, he writes, “one hears the 
beauty of spoken poetry” and it is this poetry he 
has set down in his Kentucky Tales. They have 
great interest both as poetry and as human docu- 
ments; they are picturesque, and full of color and 
atmosphere. There is no finer lyric of its kind 
in the files of our folk poetry, than “The Men of 
Harlan.” Here, the author has caught the rhythms 
of the rugged peaks, and the music in the hearts 
of solitary men. 


The life of the oldtime cowboy on the cattle 
ranges is retold in “Early Days on the Western 
Ranch,” a book of freshly phrased melodious verse 
by C. C. Walsh. Humor and pathos mingle in the 
lyrics together with a philosophy in which loyalty 
is the prime essential. A photograph of a Texas 
Long-horn has a fitting place on the cover, and 
twenty-four illustrations that picture the incidents 
of ranching in the West accompany the poems. 


Poem-games and _ other poems _ arranged 
for vocal execution in the manner of the chant, 
are included in “The Chinese Nightingale and 
Other Poems,’ Vachel Lindsay’s first collection 
of poetry since “The Congo.” The title poem, 


1 Barbed Wire and Other Poems. By Edwin Ford 
Tiper. The Midland Press (Moorhead, Minnesota). 
125 pp. 

? Old Christmas and Other Kentucky Tales in Verse. 
m2 William oe Bradley. Houghton, Mifflin. 
112 a $1.2 

Early Dans on a Western Ranch. By ©. C. Walsh. 
Bo: ston: Sherman, French. 81 pp. $1.25. 


one that for beauty and vigor is unsurpassed in 
modern poetry, won the annual prize given by 
The Poetry Magazine. Among the poems read 
with success by Mr. Lindsay on his lecture tours 
are: “Simon Legree,” “John Brown,” and “King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.” 


Irvin Cobb writes: “One of these days they are 
going to elect a successor to the late James 
Whitcomb Riley as the most typical writer of 
homely, gentle American verse. I have my can- 
didate picked out. His name is Grantland Rice.” 
Those who read Grantland Rice’s “Songs of the 
Stalwart’” will agree with the comment. There 
are nearly a hundred poems in the volume, “Songs 
of Somewhere Back,” “Songs of the Off Trail,” 
“Songs of the Game,” “Songs of Courage” and 
“Songs Above the Drum Fire.” He writes of 
Alan Seeger: 


“You waited while the twilight’s breath 
Came crooning some old serenade, 

To hold your ‘rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade.’ 


“Today the Legion holds the line 

Unbroken by the driving mass, 

Where you have helped to write the sign, 
In dripping blood—‘They Shall Not Pass.’ ” 


“Christmas Night in the Quarters,’® a gift book 
of Irwin Russell’s negro dialect poems, will please 
lovers of folk-lore, Joel Chandler Harris writes 
that Russell was one of the first of Southern writ- 
ers to appreciate the literary possibilities of the 
negro character. He was born in Mississippi in 
1853 and died in 1879. The dialect of the poems is 
that spoken by the Mississippi negro. Although 
his life was brief, he accomplished much and left 
a lasting imprint upon American literature. 

His negro operetta, which gives its title to the 
book, combines the features of a character study 
with a series of plantation pictures. “The other 
poems in the book are brief, humorous ballads 
chiefly of negro life, though some of these are 
Irish, and deal with aspects of ordinary Southern 
life just after the war. Twenty-six illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble, our greatest interpreter in pencil 
of the American_negro, accompany the poems. 


“Rhymes of Our Home Folks,’”’ by John D. Wells, 
are poems of the home and of the simple life. 
They will please readers who do not care for 
academic strophes, and who like poetry that is 
hand in hand with the actual events of everyday 
life. There is a flavor of Riley in the best of the 
lyrics, and patriotism, good cheer and sunshine in 
most of them. “Pan at Large” is a hint of what 
Mr. Wells might do with classical subjects if he 
chose. 


*The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems. By 
Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan. 127 pp. $1.25. 

5 Songs ‘of the Stalwart. By Grantland Rice. Apple- 
tons. 255 pp. $1. 

Christmas Night in the Quarters. By Irwin Russell. 
Century. 200 pp. Ill. $2. 

7 Rhymes of Our Home Folks. By John D. Wells. 
Harper Bros. 184 pp. $1.25. 
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THE RISE OF THE 


HE war, which has laid a heavy hand on 
-many enterprises, has not repressed the im- 
pulses to democracy in the theater that have 
brought about the rise of the Little Theater. This 
enterprise represents the new sharply individual- 
ized coéperation pitted against the old standards 
of non-coéperative, commercialized theatrical art. 
It is the old game of democracy against autocracy 
—and in the theater democracy has the stage. 
The presence of Jacques Copeau in this coun- 
try, with the opening of the Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier in New York, is the most assertive 
indication of the triumph of the Little Theater 
over its ponderous and commercialized rival. 
Over fifty Little Theaters have been initiated 
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LITTLE THEATER 


“The Little Theater in the United States.”? To- 
gether with Mr. Cheney she reviews the incep- 
tion of the small art theater in Europe by André 
Antoine. In 1887, the French actor, Antoine 
founded the Theatre Libre in Paris, and produced 
the revolutionary plays of Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Brieux, Tolstoy, and various French playwrights. 
The Freie Buhne in Berlin was founded in 1889. 
In 1891, the Independent Theater was established 
by J. T. Grein in London. The Moscow Art The- 
ater was opened by Constantine Stanislavski in 
1890. Wyspianski, the Polish painter and poet, 
established his own theater at Cracow which 
strove, the author writes, to be to Polish drama 
“what Chopin is to Polish music, inspirator and 


















































throughout the United States since the season of interpreter.” The opening of the Convex Mirror 
1911-12. What these Theater of Petrograd 
theaters mean in _ the followed, and of various 
process of the democrati- Little Theaters in Eng- 
zation in our national land. In 1907, Strind- 
life, and in the develop- berg, with the help of 
ment of a fresh and August Falk, established 
vital art impulse, Mr. Isr = the Intimate Theater at 
Sheldon Cheney tells us Stockholm, Sweden. 
in a stirring and cap- a Brussels, Budapest, Mu- 
tivating book, “The Art nich, and Berlin de- 
Theater.” veloped Little Theater 
With the ideal of the enterprises, and in 1911- 
Art Theater’s mission, 12, the movement reach- 
“the creation of another ed the United States. 
beauty,” constantly be- . Among the pioneers 
fore him, he has written of this movement are 
a definite discussion of Jacques Rouché, William 
its organization, and its Butler Yeats, Gordon 
promise as a corrective j Craig, Lady Gregory, 
for the present evils of th Reinhardt, C. D. Co- 
the commercial theater burn, Ben Greet, Butler 
and analyzed with clar- Davenport, Richard Or- 
ity the aims of the vari- dinsky, Joseph Urban, 
ous producers of the Ferriss Sam Hurte, Mrs. Lyman 
newer schools. Gale, Winthrop Ames, 
The aims of the Art Maurice Browne, Mrs. 
Theater are: first, the  ecoraTive DRAWING FOR GREENWICH vittAceE Harriet Jay, Stuart 
attainment of what Mr. THEATER'S PROGRAM Walker, and various 


Cheney calls the “syn- 
thetic ideal,” which has 
been sought by Gordon Craig, Joseph Urban, Sam 
Hume, and many other pioneers of the new stage. 
craft, which is “the elusive quality which makes 
for rounded-out, spiritually unified productions” ; 
second, the experimental ideal, the trying out of 
>the work of playwrights and stage decorators; 
third, the development of a sound business man- 
agement. These ideals blend to form the supreme 
gift of the Little Theater to drama—“stylization.” 
In the theater this corresponds to “style” in lit- 
erary work, or “interpretation” in music. It sug- 
gests an all-embracing mood or tone, that runs 
through every department of the director’s work. 
It is an individualized grasp of the inner vision 
of beauty harmonized and crystallized in the art 
of the theater. 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay presents a complete 
survey and review of the work of the Little The- 
aters in a crisply written informational volume, 





1The Art 
pp. H: $1.5 
7The Little Theater in the United States. 
stance D’Arcy Mackay. Holt. 277 pp. III. 


t naeee By Sheldon Cheney. Knopf. 249 
50. 

By Con- 
? 


companies of “Players.” 

Mrs. Mackay says that 
poetic drama has at last found its way to the 
stage; “poetry, fantasy, grim realism,” star-dust, 
pantomime and tingling satire,” now tread the 
boards of the Little Playhouses. 

Among the bijou homes of dramatic art are: 
The Greenwich Village Theater, the famous 
Bandbox Theater, the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
the Bramhall Playhouse and the Theater of the 
Provincetown Players in New York. There is a 
Community Repertory Theater in Brooklyn, and 
a small theater in Yonkers. Others have been 
opened in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Rochester (N. Y.), Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Galesburg (Ill.), Chicago (Jane Addams Hull 
House Players), St. Paul, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Fargo, N. D., Los Angeles, and Portland, Oregon, 
and in other cities. McKinley County, N. D., 
has a little theater. Plainfield, New Hamp- 
shire, possibly the most beautiful small Country 
Theater in America, originated by Mr. Howard 
Hart. Kate Douglas Wiggin has remodeled a 
barn at Hollis, Maine, into a rural playhouse, and 
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108 THE AMERICAN 
groups of players have crystallized in the colleges 
and universities along the lines of the Little 
Theater players in order to develop the talent 
of the undergraduate bodies. 

The first Little Country Theater was estab- 
lished at Fargo. Alfred Arvold, of the University 
of North Dakota, the founder, says: “In the deso- 
late rural districts of the West, where there is 
only one Eastern passenger train a day, the whole 
town turns out to watch that train 


REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS 


scenic artist, the manager and the public. We 
are reminded of our present national dramatic 
perspective; we are really living in the period of 
a great development of the drama, when. the 
theater has again—as in the past—become: the 
connecting link between the world of reality and 
the domain of light imagination. The chapters 
on “Stevenson in the Theater,” “Middle Class 
Opinion,” Yvette Guilbert, and on “High Comedy 

in America” are of particular in- 





come in. Why? Because to the 
country people, it represents the 
larger life. They do not know it, 
but the hunger that impels them to 
go to the station is a hunger for 
adventure, for romance, for some- 
thing different. Give these people 
a Little Theater, and since both 
players and audience are drawn 
from the community, their hidden 
love for the strange, the romantic, 
the colorful, will be focused and 
satisfied.” 

In “The Community Theater,’” 
Louise Burleigh has confined her- 


self strictly to the community 
drama which involves social coép- 
eration. She writes that while 


there must be extensive codperation 
within the community, there must 
be—for the success of the enterprise 
—the personal invention, the artis- 
tic consciousness of the Small group, 
or of the individual. Democracy in 
the theater just as democracy elsewhere requires 
leaders, the difference being that whereas in com- 
mercialized dramatic art these leaders are forced 
from without inwards upon the people, in the 
communized art of the Little Theaters leaders 
work from within up and outward to the apex of 
leadership according to the actual laws of growth. 
Percy Mackaye has written the preface for this 
stimulating work. The author is a graduate of 
Professor Baker’s dramatic course at Harvard 
College. : 

A new work by Thomas Dickinson, “The Insur- 
gent Theater,” treats of recent events in little 
theaters bearing on plans of organization. He 
maintains that the Little Theater has survived and 
escaped the claws of “big business” because of 
its lack of pretense. In the chapters, “Federated 
Audiences,’ “Dramatic Laboratories,” “The 
Children’s Theater,” “New Ideas of Circuit,” “Art 
and Outlook,” Mr. Dickinson discusses many mat- 
ters pertinent to the growth of theaters of this 
type. That the Little Theater is in reality a re- 
vival of a guild, he makes apparent. It is a 
guild of codperative craftsmen, artists and arti- 
sans—one which must be economically free if it 
would survive. 





“Problems of the Playwright,’” by Clayton Ham- 
ilton, is intended as a sufhix to his “Theory of the 
Theater and Studies in Stagecraft.” The field of 
contemporary drama is viewed from the vantage 
point of the dramatist, the stage director, the critic, 





1The Community Theater. By Louise Burleigh. 
Little, Brown. 188 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

*The Insurgent Theater. By Thomas Dickinson.. 
Huebsch. 251 pp. $1.50. 


Problems of the Playwright. By Clayton Hamilton. 


339 pp. $1.60 





MRS. FISKE AS “MADAME 
SAND” 


terest. For sheer power to enter- 
tain no other writer on stagecraft 
excels Clayton Hamilton. 


Alexander Woollcott, formerly 
dramatic critic for the New York 
Times, has added another and a 
different performance to the long 
list of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske’s 
achievements.’ It is a charming 
record of her views on the stage, of 
her wisdom as producer, manager, 
director, critic and actress told in 
the form of table-talks about plays, 
playwrights, play-goers and famous 
actors and = actresses. Amateurs 
who are searching for the secret of 
success will find it in this book. It 
is free to all who have the perse- 
verance, fine intelligence, the dra- 
matic temperament, and—soul. 
What Mrs. Fiske has won for her 
art, may be won by others fol- 
lowing the methods she expounds 
with certain modifications, are those of 
all great artists of the stage, of Duse, of 
Rejane, of Bernhardt. She believes that the art 
of acting is an exact science; to learn this sci- 
ence, one must study life and keep clear from 
theatricalization. A final chapter gives a history 
of Mrs. Fiske’s career from the time when she was 
an infant prodigy, a four-year-old girl billed as 
“Little Minnie Maddern,” down to her notable 
productions of the present day. The book is jllus- 
trated with twenty-five photographs of Mrs. Fiske 
and of plays in which she has appeared. 





which, 


“Amateur and Educational Dramatics,”* by Eve- 
lyne Hilliard, Theodora McCormick and Kate 
Oglebay, tells how to make amateur dramatics 
successful. It is both a manual for the home 
producer of children’s and young people’s plays 
and a study of the fundamental principles that 
underlie dramatic work. In educational dra- 
matics, the child, not the play, “is the thing.” The 
performance of a play is not of primary impor- 
tance, but the development of the child. The 
authors write of games and plays for children and 
their relation to the drama, of teaching reading 
by means of dramatic work, how to write a play, 
points of production, analysis of scenes, use of 
the voice, the “body as an instrument,” and the 
study of dramatics as a help in earning one’s liv- 
ing. This work will be appreciated by children, 
young women in business, and all grown-ups who 
produce amateur plays, or teach children. 





By Alexander 


By E. Hilliard. 
169 pp. 


4Mrs. Fiske: Her Views on the Stage. 
Woollcott. Century. 229 pp. Ill. $2. 

5 Amateur and Educational Dramatics. | 
T. McCormick and K. Oglebay. Macmillan. 
Ail; $2. 
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THE PLAY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Three Short Plays. By Granville Barker. 


Little,. Brown. $1. 

These plays are tempered with the thin, keen 
edge of Barker’s fastidious intellectualism. ‘“Ro- 
coco” deals farcically with a quarrel over a vase 
in the family of an English vicar. “Vote by Bal- 
lot” is a variation of the old tune of politics 
and a commentary on the problematical useful- 
ness of the ballot. Mr. Torpenhouse’s remark to 
his friend Lord Silverwall epitomizes Barker’s 
feeling: “The same old tune different 
words to it. It didn’t really seem to me that it 
could hurt England at all to have you in Parlia- 
ment.” Later Mr. Torpenhouse proposes to move 
to abolish the ballot on the ground that it “com- 
promises dignity and independence.” “Fare- 
well to the Theater” is a talk between Edward 
McLenegan and Dorothy Taverner set down in 
dramatic form. In this trifle, hardly a play, 
Barker is more the poet, or the symbolist, of 
“Souls on Fifth’ than the dramatist. He is op- 
pressed by the ephemeral quality of dramatic 
art. One leaves the theater having given one’s 
best to it, only that others may come—that' the 
blood of newer hearts may be mixed with the 
mortar of its walls. 


Hadda Padda. By 
Knopf. $1. 

This strikingly brilliant play was translated 
from the Icelandic into Danish and produced at 


Godmundur Kamban. 


the Royal Theater at Copenhagen. Georg 
Brandes says: “The Iceland of ancient and 
modern times meets in ‘Hadda Padda.’ She has 


more warmth, more kindness of heart, more wom- 
anly affection than any antique figure from a 
Saga. Such profound and _ exquisite 
womanhood, such inflexible masculine will have 
hardly ever been seen combined on the stage be- 
fore.’ Godmundur Kamban received the honoria 
causa from the College at Reykjavik, Iceland—the 
first and only time the prize has been awarded. 


The English text of this play is the work of Sadie 


Louise Peller. 


More Short Plays. By Mary 
Stewart, Kidd Co. 242 pp. $1.50. 

There are seven plays in this collection so 
varied of plot that the author recommends: “If 
you like one do not read the others.” All the 
plays are pleasing, however, viewed from dif- 
ferent angles. “His Second Girl” is a delightful 
bit of comedy. “At the Church Door’ satirizes 
the conventions that destroy our earthly Edens. 
“Honey” is a symbolic, play of rough mountain 
folk. “The Dress Rehearsal of Hamlet” is an ex- 
cellent satire, a rehearsal that would make the 
Bard of Avon rest less peacefully in his grave. 
“The Pioneers” presents the scene of the first 
settlement of what is now a great city in the 
Middle West. ‘“Mendelesia,” Part I, is a study 
in mysticism. Part II is a modern realistic play. 
The two parts show that the caste system as 
worked out in modern marriage often sacrifices 


Macmillan. 


the virility of the race. “The Dryad” is a poetic 
fantasy in verse that will appeal to the heart of 
every tree-lover. 


Anne Pedersdotter. By H. Weirs-Jenssen. 


Little, Brown. $1. 

The English version of this powerful play is 
by John Masefield. The scenes are laid in Ber- 
gen, Denmark, in the year 1754. Anne Peders- 
dotter is the central figure in a case of witch- 
craft. Anne’s mother had been named as a 
witch and saved from burning by the Palace 
Chaplain, Absolon, because he loved the youth- 
ful Anne. The suggestion that unholy power can 
be usurped at will works in Anne’s mind. En- 
couraged by Absolon’s statement that he has 
wronged her youth by marrying her, Anne tells 
Absolon that she has willed his death and that 
she loves his son. The old man dies of shock and 
Anne is put to trial by the old method of con- 
fession while touching the corpse of her husband. 
Overcome by the poison of suggestion, she shrieks’ 
out that she is a witch and in league with the 
Devil. This scene for dramatic power must stand 
with the great scenes of modern drama. 


Sacrifice and Other Plays. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Macmillan. $1.50. 

There are four plays in this new collection. In 
“Sanyasi,’ Tagore teaches that the Infinite is to 
be found in the concrete; the outward manifesta- 
tions of creation are “the secret” of life. “Malini” 
is an apotheosis of woman, and womanly love; 
“Sacrifice” explains the mystery of the suffering 
of the innocent and the shedding of guiltless 
blood. Men die “to kill the falsehood that sucks 
the life-blood of man,” and thus conquer death 
and the monstrous gods of evil. “The King and 
the Queen” teaches, among other things, that 
war—once carried on for any length of time— 
possesses a potent hold over the habits and imag- 
inations of men. They who begin to fight for 
justice are apt to continue to fight for love 
of war itself. While the technic of these plays 
closely resembles that of the previous collection, 
the teachings are more forceful, and emerge from 
the philosophy of the East in sharp, definite out- 
lines which are satisfying to the Western mind. 


Two Belgian Plays. By Gustave Vanzype. 


Little, Brown. $1.25. 

Gustave Vanzype has been called the Curel of 
the Belgian stage. As opposed to Curel, however, 
Vanzype believes that dramatists should use the 
stage as a pulpit and “keep within the domain of 
everlastingly great ideas and conceptions.” The 
plays portray the salient characteristics of the 
Belgian race. “Mother Nature” develops the 
poignant theme of the yearning by a disillusioned 
wife for motherhood. “Progress” pictures the 
struggle between the passing and the oncoming 
generations, the crushing of the established by 
the experimental. Barrett Clark has translated the 
plays into English and written the introduction. 
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FOR 


HE above caption does not imply that 

anyone can have fixed ideas regarding 
the currents or trends of so impressionable 
a subject as that of war-time finance and to 
be arbitrary and unbending in belief in such 
a period is most profitless. At the beginning 
of 1917 very few would have predicted what 
has taken place this year, and as unexpected 
conditions are created in ratio to the intensity 
of the world’s struggle through which we 
are passing, it is safe to say that there will 
be just as many surprises in 1918 as there 
were in 1917. The only anchorage that one 
has for opinion is to a fairly well defined ir- 
reducible minimum in the matter of prices, 
and that as the share list in the past twelve 
months declined an average of 20 points, 
there is just that amount of slack taken up 
and accounted for with most of it removed 
from a class of securities that were not in the 
least inflated last January. 


Government Funds 


The most profound tendency last year was 
the monopolization by the Government of 
the money supplies of the country. From 
now on this centralization of financial power 
will be even more conspicuous than it was 
in 1917. It is literally true that every cor- 
poration, every municipality, every district— 
and it may be so with the States—has first to 
submit its financial requirements to the 
Washington authorities before such require- 
ments are permitted to be met. ‘This is 
chiefly because the Government is the only 
borrower in large sums on a scale of inter- 
est reasonable in proportion to the earnings 
on the proposed investment of capital, and, 
second, because the Treasury of the United 
States cannot afford indiscriminate use of 
funds which can best be employed in win- 
ning the war. The so-called ‘non-essential” 
may be eliminated or reduced to moderate 
energy by the withholding of fuel or raw 
materials, but usually the drying up of the 
regular founts of credit affect it more than 
any other one factor, and if it cannot justify 
its utility in the war program it will prob- 
ably have great difficulty in getting the Gov- 
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ernment to authorize the issuance of securi- 
ties. Even so strong corporations as_ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on the one hand, and 
the United States Steel Corporation on the 
other, may, with all their surplus funds, have 
to bring their budgets before the Treasury to 
be reviewed. 

The highest credit in almost all nations is 
government credit. Nothing so supports 
wavering credit as the intimation that gov- 
ernment has taken a hand and may give 
either moral support or positive guarantees. 
The present credit of the United States is 
roughly represented as a little over 4 per 
cent., as the second Liberty 4s are at a 3 per 
cent. discount. The best municipal credit 
is just under 4% per cent. The 4% per 
cent. New York City bonds are quoted be- 
tween 96 and 97. The highest State credit 
sis a trifle better than 4% per cent. So there 
is a very even relationship in these three clas- 
sifications. But, when we get into corpora- 
tion credit the variations are so great that 
business suffers from them. ‘The first mort- 
gage bonds of our finest railroads are quoted 
to yield about 4.75 to 5 per cent. On the 
other hand, the first mortgages of the roads. 
that may be as essential to the government in 
hauling freight for war purposes are selling 
to yield 6 to nearly 8 per cent. The same 
is true of industrial concerns whose prior 


lien bonds are selling as 5s a few points. 


under par, while the 6 per cent. notes of 
others are at a pronounced discount. There 
is some difference here from that of the rail- 
roads, for, in most cases, the strongest of the 
manufacturing concerns in the matter of 
credit are those most essential to the govern- 
ment. To them even it has been found de- 
sirable to advance large initial paymients, so 
that they may expand and purchase suffi- 
ciently of raw materials. Going still further, 
the public utility that may be a producer of 
power to run a munitions plant cannot gen- 
erate enough power to meet the wants of 
this plant whose product the Government 
must have. But the credit of the utility is 
represented in a price of say 90 or 95 for its 


first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, which no 
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banker will take in large amount, even at 
these figures. 

It is apparent that one and all of these 
corporations or political divisions must be 
nursed by the government. They cannot 
compete in a market which willingly yields 
up its billions to popular loans at 3% to + 
per cent., but draws aside when a few mil- 
lions are offered by a private concern at 6 
to 7 per cent. and a liberal discount. So 
the function of the Treasury of the United 
States this year will be not only to draw 
from the savings of the people the funds re- 
quired for the war, but to stand behind the 
industries and railroads whose material sup- 
port it must have and in return for which 
and to develop which to the best advantage, 
considerable capital amounts at moderate 
rates of interest must be provided. 

The direction of government interest rates 
during the year will obviously be upward. 
So long as a 4 per cent. bond sells below 
par, concessions either in the rate of interest 
or the tax-exempt feature will have to be 
made to attract the next army of millions of 
subscribers. Already the interest rate in 
Farm Loan Bank loans has been lifted ™ 
of 1 per cent. to the farmer, and it is logical 
to expect a 5 per cent instead of a 4% per 
cent. rate on the bonds issued by this bank. 
Cities that have been borrowers up to a few 
months ago at 5 per cent. are issuing 5 and 6 
per cent. short-term notes at a moderate pre- 
mium. The fall in the prices of foreign 
government issues listed in the United States 
has been tremendously heavy the past two 
months. It amounts to an average of 20 
points in about a score of issues, though this 
is principally affected by the depreciation in 
Russian and French city bonds. The fur- 
ther down such securities go and the higher 
goes their return the more difficulty it gives 
to the placing of any quasi-government issue 
at even prevailing interest figures. It is more 
than probable that the third Liberty Loan 
will be at the rate of 414 per cent. 

Great interest is being taken in the War 
Savings Stamp campaign. From every part 
of the country comes evidence of an awaken- 
ing interest in this first drive in the United 
States toward a national policy of thrift. The 
plan of operations was outlined in the RE- 
VIEW OF Reviews last month. 


Railroad Securities 


The par value of the railroad investment 
of the United States is roughly $20,000,000.- 


It is estimated that, on this, for the 


000. 
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year ending December 31, 1917, the earnings 
above all operating expenses, rentals, taxes 
and interest charges will be $560,000,000. 
This would be over 4 per cent. on the $20,- 
000,000,000. It is to be remembered that 
before this $560,000,000 was reached all 
fixed charges had been deduced, in other 
words that sufficient had been made to main- 
tain the solvency of the roads as a whole 
and a margin of over 4 per cent. created 
against share capital. 

A form of preparation for Government 
purchase is in the valuation of the physical 
properties of the railroads, which has been 
going slowly forward the past two years. So 
far it has accomplished little. The appraisals 
given have been on small roads in whose 
financial structure there was obviously the 
element of over-capitalization, or “watering.” 
But there have been no valuation figures 
turned in of properties where the cash paid 
in is well established and where valuations 
reported by well-known engineers have shown 
that the reproduction cost would exceed the 
bond and share capital. 

Just what would be the offer by the Gov- 
ernment to ‘holders of notoriously overcapi- 
talized roads it is hard to say. Such holders 
could not expect the sympathy for entertain- 
ing a speculative venture that was given the 
individual who has taken the known facts 
and on them based an investment. 


Current Prices Not an Index of Values 


Under normal earnings and in_ peace 
years a railroad preferred stock whose divi- 
dend is covered three times or more should 
sell on a 5 per cent. basis, or par for a 5 
per cent. issue and 80 for one paying a 4 per 
cent. rate. This would mean that the first- 
mortgage bonds of the road whose preferred 
returned 5 per cent., would be about par 
and second mortgages between 95 and 90. 
To-day the price of the 5 per cent. stocks 
that were par is 80 and of the 4 per cent. 
stocks 70 to 60. Allowance has to be freely 
made in these depreciated figures for foreign 
liquidation of nearly $2,000,000,000 worth 
of securities and the competition of such 
stocks with foreign government issues yield- 
ing 7 to 9 per cent. Therefore the current 
selling prices are not those reflecting values. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its report of December 5, showed a realiza- 
tion of this and it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized to those members of Congress 
who think now is the time to take the rail- 
roads, while their stocks and bonds are cheap. 
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INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 894.—A LIST OF YARD STOCKS AND THEIR 
DIVIDEND RECORDS 


Please give me a list of one dozen stocks which you 
consider good investments of their kind at present prices, 
giving a short synopsis of the dividend history of each 
issue, and indicating the yields at these prices. 


Here is a representative list: 


Div. Rate Price Dec. 15 Yield 

Atchison preferred.........- 5 7934 6.3 
Union Pacific preferred...... 4 74 5.8 
Norfolk & Western preferred 4 70 OF 
Union Pacific common....... 8 106% 7.5 
Saree NiOTEWONS 5.5.6 o's0'0 see. 7 84% 8.3 
Southern Pacific ........<:- 6 78% 7.6 
United States Steel preferred 7 105% 6.7 
General Electric... sess 8 120 6.7 
American Sugar preferred.. 7 106 6.6 
Bethlehem Steel cum. pfd... 8 93% 8.5 
B. Fs Goodrich: pid... .0:6.. 7 94 ri 
Western WIG ~ 60:66:61,000 ace:0 6 8034 7.4 
Average Yield ....cccccccccsccees 7.00 


Atchison preferred has paid regular dividends 
at the rate of 5 per cent. since 1901. It has 
sold as high as 108, and as low as 78 during 
this period. 

Union Pacific preferred has paid regular divi- 
dends at the rate of 4 per cent. since 1900. It 
has sold as high as 11814 during this period, 
and its présent price is its low. 

Norfolk &-Western preferred has paid regular 
dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
since 1899. It has sold as high as 98 during 
this period, and its present price is its low. 

Union Pacific common paid regular dividends 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum from 1907 
to 1913 inclusive. In 1914 it paid a cash divi- 
dend of 9 per cent. with a special dividend of 
3 per cent. in cash, 12 per cent in Baltimore & 
Ohio preferred shares and 22%4 per cent in 
Baltimore & Ohio common shares. In 1915 and 
1916 the regular rate was 8 per cent, at which 
it has been continued since, with 2 per cent 
extra January, 1917, and one-half of 1 per cent. 
quarterly since. As a 10 per cent. stock, Union 
Pacific common sold as high as 219 and as low 
as par, and as an 8 per cent. stock it sold as 
high as 15314, with the present its low price. 

Great Northern has paid regular dividends 
of 7 per cent. since 1899. It sold as high as 
348 during this period, and its present price is 
the low record. 

Southern Pacific has paid regular dividends at 
the rate of 6 per cent. since 1908. It has sold 
as high as 13914 during this period, and _ its 
present price is the low. 

United States Steel preferred has paid regu- 
lar dividends of 7 per cent. since incorporation 
in 1901. It has sold as high as 131, and as 
low as 102. 

General Electric has paid dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent. since 1902. Except for a 
brief period just preceding the distribution of a 
big stock dividend in 1902, the high price was 
204 and the low 89%. 

American Sugar preferred has paid dividends 
at the rate of 7 per cent. since organization in 
1891. It has sold as high as 141, and its low 


price was 6614, recorded during the panic of 
1893. 

Bethlehem Steel cumulative, convertible pre- 
ferred stock, as you probably know, was issued 
only this year. It has sold as high as 101% 
and as low as 931%. In case you are not familiar 
with the fundamental characteristics of this rela- 
tiv ely new issue, we direct attention to the fact 
that it is callable at 115, and is convertible at 
115 into Class B common stock, now paying 
dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
and selling at about 68. 

B. F. Goodrich preferred has paid regular divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum since 
incorporation in 1913. It has sold as high as 
11634 and as low as 79%. 

Western Union’s more recent dividend record 
is as follows: 3 per cent from 1909 to 1913, in- 


clusive; 334 per cent. in 1914; 4%4 per cent. in 
1915; 5% per cent. in 1916; 6 per cent. since 


that time, with a recent extra cash dividend. 
The high price of the stock during this period 
was 105'4, and the low 533%. 


No. 895.—SOME SOUND BOND—AVERAGING ON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Within a short time I shall have a few thousands 
available for investment. I desire to get the largest 
income consistent with safety. The following is my 
selection: United States Government Liberty Loan 4 
per cents; United States Steel 5 per cents; United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland collateral 51% per 
cents. What do you think of these issues? 

I have a few shares of Pennsylvania bought at 57, and 
have thought I might buy more to average the price 
per share. Is this stock a safe investment considering 
present conditions? 


It seems to us that you have shown first rate 
judgment in your selections. There can, of 
course, be no two opinions regarding the invest- 
ment merits of the Liberty Loan bonds, except 
that as between the 334 per cent. and the 4 
per cent., the former have somewhat the more 
attractive conversion privileges, and afford com- 
plete tax exemption, whereas the 4’s afford ex- 
emption only as to the normal Federal income 
tax. 

Among standard industrial bonds, there is 
probably nothing better than the United States 
Steel sinking fund 5’s at prevailing quotations. 
Nor do we believe any doubt can be entertained 
about the safety of the secured notes of the 
United Kingdom. 

The whole railroad situation has lately been 
surrounded by many uncertainties. It seems 
now to be clarifying, however, and considering 
the present relatively low average price level 
of standard dividend paying issues like Penn- 
sylvania, we think conservative buying of such 
securities not at all unreasonable. It might, in- 
deed, be a good idea for you to average on 
your present holdings of this stock, especially 
if you can make up your mind not to pay too 
close attention to market quotations over the next 
few months, and not to feel too much concern 
if perchance there should be another noticeable 
decline in the price before the tendency to regain 
its former market position sets in definitely. 














